





The Classical Review 


FEBRUARY 1900. 


The Editor of the CLASSICAL REVIEW will be glad to receive short paragraphs (or 
materials for such paragraphs) upon classical topics of current interest. 
reach him as early as possible in the month preceding the publication of the REVIEW. 


Prof. Andrew A. F. West whose statistics 
of the growth of classical studies in America 
appeared in our last issue reviews the general 
educational situation in the Atlantic Monthly 
of December. He believes that Greek will 
make accelerating progress in secondary 
schools. His words upon the relation of 
Greek and Latin may be quoted, as they 
present afamiliar but not always remembered 
truth with the light of fresh experience. 

‘Without Greek the demand of Latin for 
its full integrity cannot be met. Greek is 
in Latin as French is not in German, or 
German in French. But Latin is not in 
Greek. It may be taught with advantage, 
with great advantage, but without Greek it 
cannot be taught to the best advantage, 
because it is cut off from a large range of 
important illustration and support. This 
has been seen again and again in our schools. 
Classes studying Greek and Latin regularly 
surpass classes studying Latin alone.’ 


The restoration of Latin to its former 
position as a universal language has found 
a recent advocate in Dr. F. Tonnies of 
Hamburg. Dr. Tonnies thinks that in 
‘the resurrection of neo-Latin’ may be 
found a remedy for the mischiefs arising 
out of the inconsistency and irrationality of 
‘ philosophical terminology,’ which all philo- 
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sophers deplore. His arguments, which will 
be found in the January number of Mind, 
are well worthy of attention. But Latin, 
it is not rash to predict, will not cease to be 
a dead language until it is taught asa living 
one. 


The standing notice at the head of this 
page appears in the present issue for the 
last time. Its omission does not mean that 
the contributions which it invites will be less 
welcome than heretofore. On the contrary it 
is the hope of the editor that the future will 
furnish more of such contributions than the 
past. 


The editor avails himself of the oppor- 
tunity which the New Year presents to 
offer his warmest thanks to the scholars who 
have offered contributions to the Classical 
Review during the last eighteen months. 
He regrets that of some of these he has 
been able to make no use through the 
remediable omission of the names and ad- 
dresses of the senders. 


At the moment of going to press we 
hear from Mr. G. D. Kellogg of the discovery 
of a new fifteenth century manuscript of 
Catullus in the Vatican Library. Our next 
issue will contain further particulars. 

B 
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THE RYLANDS LIBRARY, MANCHESTER. 


THE Rylands Library, Manchester, form- 
ally opened on October 6th, became accessible 
to students on the first day of the new year. 
It may, therefore, be of interest to note what 
scholars may expect to find there. Mrs. 
Rylands, to whom this noble benefaction is 
due, started with the thought of honouring 
her husband’s memory by founding a 
thoroughly good library of reference, 
mainly for students of theology. But 
while she was engaged in securing a site, 
and collecting books, it came to be known 
that the Spencer Library at Althorp was in 
the market. Mrs. Rylands secured this at 
a cost, it is said, of £200,000 : and thereupon 
enlarged her plans. The original design 
was not abandoned, but it was extended. 
The acquisition of this unrivalled collection 
at once raised the Rylands Library to aplace 
not of local, but of national importance. 
The distinctive characteristics of the Spencer 
Library are of course known to all book- 
lovers. It contains a unique collection of 
early editions of theclassics, of theincunabula 
of printing, of first editions both of English 
and of Italian authors, a very valuable 
series of Aldines, and of pseudo-Aldines, 
and the best editions of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century classics. There are 
excellent specimens of block-books : the first 
edition of // Decamerone (and seven other 
editions dating from the fifteenth century) ; 
the first four folios of Shakespeare ; in fact 
treasures of all kinds abound on every hand. 
To the Spencer Library Mrs. Rylands made 
very large additions, especially in the direc- 
tion of theology, philosophy and modern 


history; but no department has been 
neglected, which is requisite to make it 
a scholar’s working library of reference. 
An excellent catalogue, in three quarto 
volumes, has been prepared by the accom- 
plished bibliographer Mr. E. Gordon Duff, 
who is the senior librarian. In the housing 
of the library nothing has been left undone, 
which thought, judgment and an apparently 
unlimited generosity could provide to add to 
its beauty and dignity. A trifling sign of 
this is to be found in the fact that no iron is 
to be seen in the building: all metal-work 
is of gun-metal, even the casings of the 
heating apparatus. Mrs. Rylands will be 
President of the Library during her life-time, 
but she will be aided in the administration 
by a council of eighteen governors, ten re- 
presentative, eight co-opted, two of the 
former being nominated by the Victoria 
University, two by the Owens College. A 
considerable proportion are to be Protestant 
ministers of religion, but there is abundant 
provision for the representation of laymen. 

Manchester has long been fortunate above 
most cities in the matter of libraries. It 
has had collections, each with their own 
strong points, at the Chetham College, the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, the Owens 
College, the Lancashire College and the 
Whitworth Institute, as well as an admirable 
Free Library with its branches. But the 
creation of the Rylands Library raises it to 
a position which in some respects even 
Oxford and Cambridge can only look upon 
with envy. 

A. 8. W. 


HOMERICA (V1). 


On THE TERMINATION -ci (FROM VERBS IN -é€w) BEFORE VowELs tN Homeric VERSE. 


It is often diflicult to feel sure in dealing 
with a question of Homeric usage that the 
point has not already been the subject of 
discussion elsewhere in one or other of the 
innumerable articles which the study of 


Homer has evoked. Nothing short of the 
comprehensive erudition of the Provost 
of Oriel in this sphere could remove 
the misgiving. Subject then to this 
reservation I venture to think I am not 


trespassing on occupied ground in suggesting 
that the accepted ideas with regard to the 
contraction of verbs in -€» may in one, 
perhaps not unimportant, detail be expanded 
and improved. 

We may take it as ascertained and 
admitted that in the third pers. sing. pres. 
indic. of these verbs, except where an 
orignal F or o interposed, -ée is freely con- 
tracted into -e. On this point it will suffice 
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for the sake of brevity to refer to the state- 
ment of the case in Mr. Monro’s Homeric 
Grammar § 56. From the facts there set 
forth it would seem that this contracted 
syllable -e?, which is of tolerably frequent 
occurrence before a word beginning with a 
consonant (A 521, B 197, K 245, IT 94, 689), 
may be used also either with a long or a 
short quantity before a vowel. It is these 
two latter licences or conveniences that I 
propose now to call in question and, if pos- 
sible, to refute, as ill-founded. 

With regard to the former of the two it 
is curious to find that there is no example 
of it with -e in arsis, though we might 
surely have expected at least one, if not 
more. On the contrary all the instances 
have this syllable in thesis. They are these 
so far as I have ascertained :— 


A 554 xavopeval te derail, Tas Te TP EL eooUp- 
pevos rep: = P 663. 

© 362 ws d€ AeByns Let vdov emevyopevos 
mupt ToAA®. 

© 575 rapBei ovde Pofetra, ered xev tAay- 


, 
pov axovon. 


Of course it is obvious enough—lI shall 
waste no time in arguing the point—that in 
these passages we ought to have, not the 
contracted, but the resolved forms, that the 
original readings must have been respect- 
ively tpée, £éec and rapBea, making dactylic 
and not spondaic feet. Hence, I think, we 
may safely conclude that the contracted -« 
never stands as a long syllable in Homer 
before a vowel either in arsis or in thesis. 

Next we come to the case of -et forming a 
short syllable, of course before a vowel. 
The instancesof this in the vulgate are a little 
more numerous :— 


E140 yn Get evi ornbecor hovov xai pilav 
"Axavav— 

N 285 rap Bei, ereloav mpwTov ext(nrat 
Aoxov avdpar, 

p 382 ris yap 8y etvov caret adAobev 
avTos ereAGuov— 

a 192 rapreOet, ett’ ay pv Kapartos Kata 
yvia Aa Bnow— 

B 33 éOdos por SoKet elvar dvypevos. 

N 735 dis po SoKet elvar apiora. 

(Six times repeated. ) 


Now in all other instances of the shorten- 
ing of contracted long syllables before 
initial vowels the principle seems to be that 
the uncontracted form is the one really con- 
sidered as under treatment, and the treat- 
ment it receives is merely the elision in the 


usual and ordinary way of the last syllable. 
For example 757 in y 146 


viTios, ovde TO HOH, O Od TeiceaOar Ewedrev 


should be written de’ (ydee), as we have in 
B 409 ydee yap xara Oyyov. So again A 160 
TOV ov TL peTaTpéery ovd ddreyiLes it is clear 
enough that peratpery represents perarpéreat 
with a: elided. 

This principle is, however, inapplicable to 
the case we are now discussing, because the 
diphthong -e is not subject to elision. Ac- 
cordingly on this @ priori ground I argue 
that none of the shortenings of -e are per- 
missible or even possible. 

Let us now examine the passages in 
detail and see if it is practicable to indicate 
in each case a solution, which will obviate 
the necessity of recognising this antecedently 
improbable license. 

= 140 presents no real difficulty ; we 
must write with Barnes and others :— 


ynbee ev ornberat. 


N 285 is a little more difficult. Menrad 
would read rapBee, ai xe mporov, but the 
temporal conjunction really seems to be 
essential here. I do not hesitate to suggest 
that the original was :— 


rapBée ommroTe TpOTov. 


The later Greeks would be glad to get rid 
of both rapBea and éz7ore, and the super- 
session of the latter by its more up-to-date 
synonym ézewdav would be a very ready way 
to achieve both objects. 

In p 382 xadct is probably merely an in- 
different and heedless substitution for an 
aorist, xaAeo’. The propriety of the gnomic 
tense here can hardly be questioned. 

In a 192 wapribet looks awkward at first 
sight, until we remember that the middle 
form of this verb is in usage almost equally 
admissible, conf. 


= , ese , 
0 506 Haber 8€ Kev Yppuy Odovroprov wapabetunv 
~ -~ , 
dair’ dyabiv Kpevdv Te Kat oivov HduTOToLO. 
€ . 4 , 
a 132 wap d airos kAucpov Oéro mrotkiAov. 


B 105 rapaGeiro (r 150, w 140). 810 wapa- 
Ojcopat (LS Lips) is probably to be preferred 
to the vulgate zapabjconev. Accordingly 
there can be no serious objection to the 
restoration in a 192 of zapriOer’ (zapriBerat). 
It is just such a form as would be sacrificed 
readily enough in later times. 

Aoxei is perhaps the most difficult to deal 

B 2 
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with convincingly. The phrase, ds pou doxet 
elvai, is so frequently repeated and is con- 
sequently so much a part of our traditional 
Homer, that it seems the height of daring 
to brand doxe? as not authentic. Still here 
at least the form must be rejected. It would 
probably be pushing analogy too far to 
argue that the futures 8d€w and doxijow pre- 
suppose ddxw and doxéw, because we have 
é\xw and éAxéw accompanying éAgw and 
éAxjow. Moreover there does in fact happen 
to be an epic word that afterwards fell en- 
tirely out of use, which may originally have 
occupied the position doxed now fills. I 
suggest then that Homer really said :— 


” , ,’ > »” 
ws por d€ar’ elvar dpiora. 
, ’ > 
€aOdos por Sar’ eivat. 


déaro occurs £ 242 and dodcaaro, the aor. is 
not unknown, conf. épayuat, jpdocaro, also 
Hesychius sub déara. All that has 
happened in our passages is that d¢ara: could 
not resist the encroachment of its later 
successful rival doxe?. 

It remains to say a word or two respecting 
those futures in -ée, which appear, contrary 
to the rule or in other words contrary to 
Homeric usage, to suffer contraction into 
-. There are four instances in all. The 
following passage contains two out of the 
four. 
O 64 68 dvotnoe dv éraipov 
ILatpoxXov: Tov 6 K TEV Et Eyxel Haidipos 

“Extwp 
IAloo zporrapoube, toA€as dA€oavT aiLnovs 
Tovs ddXous, peta 8 vidv euov Saprnidova 

tov. 

Tov d€ yoAwoapevos KT EVE?” Extopa divs 


"AyirdAeus. 


A good deal has been written about this 
passage pro and con: ll. 56-77 have been 
rejected by various critics either in whole 
or in part, but this need not prevent our 
restoring the correct xrevée, in the first 
instance, 1. 65, by a simple transposition, in 
the second, |. 68, by a change, certainly 
rather more serious, but not really consider- 
able, as it involves little more than the 
substitution of one conventional epithet for 
another :— 


(65) IldrpoxAov: Krevéer 5€ tov eyxei pacdinos 
"Extwp— 

NI 4 

(68) rov 8& yoAwodpevos Krevéet Tddas SKUs 


"AxiAAevs. 


On this last it is necessary to remark that 
the reference of the traditional rod (masc., 
as usage will avouch) to Patroclus is as 
forced as the reference of rov to Hector is 
easy. My suspicion is that “Exropa first 
appeared as a marginal interpretation of 
rov. Afterwards it was worked into the 
verse by a little easy manipulation, and rov 
having so become superfluous was changed 
to rod under the influence of yoAwodpevos. 
The third instance is :— 
T 103 onjpepov avdpa dowede poyorroKos 
HidciOuva 
exdavet, ds Travrecou TEPLKTLOVET OLY 
avaget. 


Menrad hesitatingly suggests éx@aveée, os 
maoi, which van Leeuwen and da Costa 
hastily print, leaving the metre little better 
than before. I think we might read :— 


, 
expaveer TAVTETOL TEPLKTLOVET OL aVATOELY. 


Fourthly, and lastly, we have from the 
exhortation of Antilochus to his horses :— 


W 411 ob oddiv Kopudy) tapa Néorope roipevi 
Aaav 
” a _* vy 
éooeral, aitixa & tppe KATAKTEVEL 
o€et xaAKo,— 


Here 412 is not to be altered, as has been 
suggested, into avrixa 6€ Kreveer vp’ d£éi 
xa\x@ (Christ, v. Leeuwen and d. Costa), 
but should be deleted as an interpolation, 
intended to provide a needless verb for 
1. 411 in éovera. This is a frequent motive 
for interpolation, as could easily be shown. 
The rest, airixa...yaAx@, is a fanciful filling- 
up of the line. The threat is a wild one. 
It would serve as a fair illustration of the 
procedure known as cutting off one’s nose 
to spite one’s face. Nestor was too wise, 
too good an economist to destroy valuable 
cattle paydiws. He would have been more 
likely to sell them to a friend, tva domerov 


> o 
@vov €AotrTo. 
T. L. Acar. 
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ON THE MEANING OF odevdovn IN AESCH. AG. 997. 


kal TO Mev TPO XpNLaTwv 
KTyoiwy oKvos Badov 

‘ eo ae , 
odevddvas am évperpov 
otk’ dv mporas dduos 

~ , 
mnmovas yé“wv ayav, 

29> > , Ld 

ovd’ érdvTixe oxados. 


Aesch. Ag. 995-1000. 


Hermann followed by most modern editors 
and translators interprets odevdovas am’ 
eipetpov by ‘ bene attemperato iactu,’ ‘a well 
measured throw.’ This explanation, if ex- 
planation it can be called, has _ been 
sufficiently refuted by Prof. Housman 
(Journal of Philology, 16, 1888. p. 272) and 
by Dr. Verrall in his commentary ad. loc. 
and in Appendix T p. 213 sqq. Prof. 
Housman renders ‘/rom a capacious sling, 
in English metaphor with unstinting hand.’ 
Dr. Verrall’s translation is ‘discharging the 
measured scale,’ with a note of interrogation 
appended. He suggests that some kind of 
instrument for suspending and weighing 
heavy goods was called a sling, but finally 
decides that, until the meaning of odevdovy 


in connexion with cargo can be positively 
ascertained, the whole passage must remain 
uncertain, and will scarcely repay further 


discussion. One of the inscriptions dis- 
covered by the French at Delphi proves 
that a odevdovn was part of an ‘elevator’ 
(tolleno) used in unloading vessels. The 
document, which is of great historical in- 
terest, was first published by Bourguet (Budd. 
de Corr. Hell. 20 1896. p. 197 8qq.), and is 
now to be found in Michel, Recueil ad 
Inscriptions Grecques. n. 591, Dittenberger, 
8.1.G.2n. 140, Baunack, Sammlung d. Griech. 
Dialekt.-Inschriften. Bd. Il Hft. 6. n. 2502 
p. 652. It contains a record of sums of 


money paid by the Council of Delphi 
between the years 351 B.c, and 328 B.c. (or 
326 B.c.) to the commissioners for building 
the temple (oi vaorowi) and disbursed by 
these latter to contractors, workmen, and 
servants of various kinds. In the autumn 
of 348 B.c. the commissioners received 27 
minae 25 staters: rovrov €566y Nuxodapwe 
moti TO éy Kippat paxyavwpa Kai Tod xwopartos 
pval Tpels, oTaTHpes Tpidxovta vo, dBoXoi éxra, 
jpuwBédALov? Nixoddpor opevdovas tysav roti 7d 
éy Kippat paxdvopa oraripes revtyKovta cis, 
dBoXoiréropes: Ovacipunr ABaywya kata Oadac- 
oav pvat ikate pia, oratipes ikate weévre (Il, 45- 
47). The accounts show that stone, some 
of it carved and ready for its place in the 
temple, was being brought by sea from 
Corinth to Cirrha, the port of Delphi. 
‘The engine at Cirrha’ was something 
corresponding to a crane; it was made of 
wood (/. 12), coated with pitch (//. 55-6) and 
sometimes broke down (/. 62). The pier 
(x@~a) may have been an addition to the 
harbour made necessary by the deep 
draught of heavily loaded vessels. The 
‘sling’ is thus explained by Bourguet, op. 
cit. p. 218: c'est sans doute la piéce de la 
machine ou Von place les fardeaua & soulever : 
comme elle était suspendue & des cordes 
(romeiov), la forme générale en pouvait étre 
comparée @ celle d’une fronde. Mais le mot 
ne se rencontre avec ce sens dans aucun texte. 
It is not clear that the cordage (ro7etov J. 
29, apparently a collective) for which 3 
minae 22 staters were paid to Xenon was 
bought for an ‘elevator,’ but there can be 
no doubt that the stones were somehow 
attached to ropes and then swung up out of 


the hold, and on to the quay. 
W. Wyse. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK LYRIC POETS. 


Porrar Lyric, ed. 4 Bergk (with Hiller- 
Crusius, 1897). 


P. 39, Aleman 23, 11: 
ExTpETHS THS WTEP al TLS 
év Botots ordcetev immov 
mayov aeOopdpov Kavayaroda 
15 réav irorerpidiwv dveipwr. 


Blass read rév at the beginning of v. 15, 
so that the reading of our MS. is the same 
tradition that Herodian followed. If only 
I could translate the words, I should feel 
less right to doubt; but Iam ata loss to 
see what is the construction of the genitive; 
and knowing how common is the confusion 
of wrep- and zerp-, I cannot feel confident 
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that this strange form is genuine. 6daccov’ 
tromrepidiwv dveipwv, for example, is what I 
should have looked for. 


p. 45, Aleman 24: 


>  £* ” EaNSY 
ovk els dvnp aypoukos ovde 
‘ ‘ ~ 
TKALOS OSE Tapa Todoiow. 


Bergk calls zapa codoiow ‘manifestum 
mendum’ and adds to the conjectures of 
Jacobs, Hartung, Welcker, Meineke, which 
are further multiplied by Crusius, p. xlvii. It 
appears to me perfectly sound and simple, 
‘ you are not a boor or stupid even in wise 
men’s judgment’ or ‘company’: ovd€ is 
merely the negative of kai. 

p. 135 fr. 147 Himer. Or. xiii. 7 tov 
Baxy[e]uirny, otrw yap abrov % Avpa Kade. 
Soph. 0.C. 678 6 Baxy[e]uiras with the 
same mis-spelling, which is habitual. See 
Ellendt s.v., and Lobeck Phryn. p. 700. 

p. 143, Erinna 4, A.P. vi. 352 dofararav 
xetpov may be further illustrated by Gorgias 
Helen 10 yonreias 8é Kai payeias Suroai réxvar 
evpyvrat, ai eior Wuyijs dwaptypata Kai ddgys 
dratnpata. Hesych. s.v. Avodia Aibos...7 5é 
payvaris Samara tiv ow, ds Soxeiv dpyvpiov 
elvat. The list of compounds may be in- 
creased by pewpaxeEardrac Hegesand. (Ath. 
162a), Wevdarrarns. 

p. 76, Aleman 145: Et. Gud. p. 395, 52: 


Mvypy....’AAkuay dé, 


KaXel,... 


ry my 24 
gaci, SdpKov avrinv 


Rather, I should imagine, dopxayv, the 
accusative of Aopxd, as "Ayidav fr. 23, 58, 
pp. 41, 32. The Ionic accusative was -odv, 
the Aeolic also -wv, as Ajrwv, “Hpwy Sappho 
Jr. 71; therefore in E.M. 174, 38 (Sappho 
fr. 152) read riv yap Ad of Alodcis atbwrv 
pact for vv. ll. atov, avay, atav. Ionic was 
novv. 

Personifications of this form were in- 
numerable, as dvow, Kiwi Emped. (which 
Hesych. calls Dorian, xwo : xivyots . Adpuor), 
MedAAo, Mrypa, ‘Yuve, Awpa, Acéd, ete. In 
the new fragment of Eur. Antiope I conjec- 
ture Aevdpw te pyrtpds éxAuroto’ dda 
(evd€vdpor0 parépos Pind. P. iv. 74), as Sew, 
Kyo, Nyow, Sire, Tov, ete. 


p. 85, Sappho 1, 7 zarpds dé Séuov Airowa 
xptovov HAGes dp’ iralevéaura. 

Translators commonly take ypvo.ov with 
ddpov, but Sappho meant the golden chariot 
of Aphrodite, which Appuleius, Met. vi. 113, 
says Vulcanus aurifex made for her ipsius 
aurt damno pretiosum: p. 392 Ruhnken, 
with the note. 


P. 115, Sappho 79 : 
éy> 58 pity’ &Bpoovvav, Kar por Epos TO 

Adprpov 
dos <rotdpyv> deXiw kal Td Kddov A€Aoyyxev 
is practically Hartung’s reading, and surely 
this or zoridnv requires no confirmation. 
Yet it may seem perhaps to be confirmed 
by the following from Jacobs A.P. VI. p. 281 
on Bacchyl. in Stob. Flor. 96, 25 ‘Plane 
contrario sensu Ursinus p. 205 ex Codice 
Stobaei edidit: @vatois pév divar pépicrov, 
kai 8’ deXlov haos Epos mpoordetv.’ 

p. 118 fr. 90 yAv«na as fr. 55, Kumpoyevija 
fr. 87. 

p. 168, Alcaeus fr. 50 : 

Soxipor 8 dpurros eupevar 

mivov? ai O€ ke dpévas olvos, dTAL HT a- 

Tos 
Kdtw yap Kepddav xKatioxe, tov Fov Odpa 

Oipov aitidmevos, 
medarpudpeves tT’ aXEVy, TO 8 odxére Favda- 

vew ‘we Tavoe, TO 

étAwratos (=tAnpovéerraros) I suggest as 
the superlative of orAvos, formed from 6rdos 
as GOAuos from GOdos: cf. Hesych. iii. p. 230. 
Two readings given of the papyrus are ordw- 
rowog and ord....00. dyxever (or dxevn silet?) 
or dxevn for axery or axet.y. Cf. Theognis 
487 od 3 ‘tyxee rotTo pdtaov KwridAas dei. 
Ar. fr. 198. 4 70 ‘xaramAuyjoe’ Todro. 
Liban. iv. p. 140 76 de ‘ouira’ rodro. 

p. 199, Chilo: Diog. Laert. i. 71 : 

rav St ddopévwy adtod padiota eddoxiunoev 
e€xelvo" 
év <pev> ABivas dxdvats 6 xpvods éFeralerar 
didovs Bacavoy davepav: 
ev 5@ xpvt@ 
dvépav dyabav te Kaxdv Te vods Edu’ EXeyxov. 

So Bergk prints the passage, which does 
not appear to have been challenged ; and 
indeed it was only the rhythm which at 
first excited my suspicion, There is a 
plausible smartness about the antithesis, 
enough to win it credit at first sight; and 
of course there is a sense which can be found 
for it. But remember that these are the 
most celebrated verses by one of the Seven 
Sages, whose wisdom, as Plato says (Protag. 
342 E sgqq.), consisted in their power of 
putting general truths in a brief and memor- 
able form. Kach was the one epigrammatist 
whose wit condensed the wisdom of the 
many, and embodied the undefined opinions 
of the race. Therefore we find the senti- 
ments of the apophthegms ascribed to them ! 
expressed in countless passages throughout 


1 Stob. Flor. 3. 79, 80. 
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the literature. But where do we find the 
sentiment that gold is a touchstone to try 
whether a man’s mind be good or bad? 
Nowhere that I know; it is not a Greek 
thought. 

No, xpvog is merely a slip for xpove. 
That is the proverb that appears again and 
again : Simonid. Ovx éorw peiLov Bacavos 
XpOvov ovdevds Epyov, bs Kai bird orépvors 
dvopos gage voov.! Eur. fr. 303 ending 
xpovos dixaiovs émaywv Kavovas Sdeixvvow 
avOpwrwy kakdtartas. Theognis 119-128, 
415-8, 449-52, 1105, Menand. Monost. 276 
xpive. pidovs 6 Katpds ws yxpvodv Td Tip. 
Isocrat. ad Demon. (a treasury of proverbial 
commonplaces *) p. 7b 1d pév yap xpvatov év 
TG tupt BacaviLouer, trois dé idovs év tals 
atuxtats Siayvyvdoxopev. Trag. fr. adda 
Taira mev xpovos beige: povos yap éorw avOpu- 
muv kpirys.' Chaeremon ypdvos dixasov avdpa 
pynvie wore) as Soph. 0.7. 614, Pind. /*. 
159; P. x. 67, O. x. 55, Lysias 157. 27 ra 
xpovw dv ipets capéorarov edeyxov Tod adyOois 
vouicare, Which is attributed to Thales.® 
The tests of truth and troth and character 
are time or trial, ypdvos, xapds, retpa (Pind. 
O. iv. 20, Eur. H.F. 59): but not xpvods. 
You will have good rhythm at the same time 
by reading 

dots Bdcavov pavepav, év S€ xpovw. 

p. 238 Ibycus 7 rayos dumvos Autos dpOpos 
éyeipyow dnddovas (v.l. dedovds). In the 
Journal of Philology, xxi. p. 84, I suggested 
eye(pnow xeAddvas, since the birds of dawn 
were the cock and swallow: Hes. Op. 568, 
A.P. v. 237, vi. 160, 247, Anacreont. 9, 
Nicet. Eugen. vi. 649, Appul. Flor. ii. 13. 
The nightingale being proverbially sleepless, 
would hardly need the dawn to wake her. 
Euripides, however, Phaethon fr. 773, 23, in 
a beautiful description of morning has 
peAra & év devdpect Aerrav dydov dppoviav 
opOpevopeva yoors “Irvv “Irvv roAvOpnvov. 

p. 290 Anacr. 136 according to the state- 
ment of the £t. Mag. itself should be 
toxvaky if ‘ written without the iota.’ 

p. 404 Simonid. 37 Danae: vv. 4,5 would 
[ think be correctly divided thus :— 

dpi te Hepoei BadXe dhidav xép’ eixé 7’: 
& rékos olov €xw wovov: ov 8 dwreis. 


In v. 8 the readings are kvwoaes ev dtepet 
Sovpare xadkeoyopdw S€ vuxtiAapurel xvavew Te 
dvodw tad’ cis atdéay 8... or trav 8 cis aid€av 
5... or rade eis aida 8’... Here Blass con- 


' Stob. Hel. Phys. i. 

? Whence the precepts of Polonius are in part 
derived. 

3 Stob, Hel. Phys. i, 


jectured raGeis, which may be right; but I 
am inclined to see corruptions of 7 adeys, 
for that is the most appropriate word con- 
ceivable. The whole purport of the passage 
is the contrast of her own emotions with the 
unconsciousness of her sleeping infant child. 
While she herself is in such deep distress 
and terror of the wind and sea, the babe, 
though cabined in this gloomy, perilous ark, 
still sumbers on in peace regardless of the 
rushing wave and roaring of the wind: 


Comme une algue morte, Tu vas, que timporte ? 
Le courant temporte, Mais tu dors toujours ! 
Sans soin, sans étude, Tu dors en chemin... 
The sentiment in Victor Hugo’s poem is 
just the same. And to support this in 
Simonides, the next paragraph begins «i 8¢ 
tot dewvov TO ye Sewvov 7Y,... 

We have not the means of determining 
which re should be ejected; but I should 
think the first more likely to have been 
inserted. 

In v. 18 rhythm conspires with the MSS. 
in suggesting 
éx oéOev' Orte (cite Schaefer) 3& Oapaadéorv 

éros 
evyomat cite vordr Sikas, ovyyvwh por. 


for evyopuat rexvod Sixas. 


p. 457, Simonid. 100: part of this is 
used in an epitaph given by Cougny p. 593, 
and No, 128 (A.P. vii. 516) serves the same 
purpose, /nscriptions of Cos, 324, p. 210. 


p. 499, Simonid. 151 A.P. xiii. 20: 
Iarpida kvdaivwr iepiy rodw "Qms ’AOnvys, 

TEKVOV pLeAaivyns ys, Xapievtas avAods 
rovade civ Hdaiotw tedéoas aveOnk’ 'Adpodiry 

Kadov dapacbeis inepw Bpvowvos. 

Bergk remarks that the authenticity is 
open to doubt; but, in any case, what is 
the meaning of réxvov peAaivns yns? Bergk 
offers no explanation; Hartung re-wrote 
the line altogether. Jacobs, VI. p. 246, says 
‘tibias ex arundine compactas terrae filias 
vocat’: and since that is an inappropriate 
description, Diibner, II. p. 462, thinks 
‘argenteae tibiae, fortasse ex Lauriensi 
argento intelligendae erunt.’ téxvov in the 
singular could not be said of aiAovs in the 
plural, as Boissonade saw ; but zaidas, which 
he suggested, cannot be the text. The 
phrase cannot be anything but a description 
of "Oris himself, ‘a child of the brown earth,’ 
the standing epithet of yj: that is terrae 
filius, of unknown origin, progenies terrae 
Pers. vi. 57 Jahn p. 225, fraterculus gi- 
gantis Juv, iv. 98 Mayor. ‘yjs dp’ ék- 
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mépvuxa ntpos ;’ asks Ion in the play v. 554. 
Crinag. A.P. vii. 371 (an epitaph on a slave) 
Tp pev cat pytynp Kixdyjoxeto, yn pe Kadvrree 
kai véxuv’. Kaibel Hp. 606 on an actor, 
1 mais ydios,...4 yas dv mpoobe yévos pnrépa 
yatav éxw: see also his note in Com. Graec. 
Fragm. i. p. 206. This may account for 
the phrase zatpida xvdaivwv. It seems other- 
wise a strange occasion for mentioning the 
matpis: but if Opis has no parentage to 
boast, Athens (whatever may have been 
his legal rank in it) is at any rate his 
country. 


p- 500, Simonid. A.P. xiii. 19: 
Av@nxev 708’ ayaApa KopivOos borep évixa 

év AeAgois tore NixoAadas, 
kat Ilava@ynvaios orepavovs AaBe wévr’ én’ 

aéOrots 

éfns auidopeis eAaiov' 
loOpe 8 ev Labéa tpis eruryxepw odd’ éyévovto 

axtivwov Topidwy toTtab pot: 
kat Neuea tpis évixnoev, Kré. 

In v. 2 Bergk—rightly, I believe—reads 
mooi for rore, It is with v. 6 that I propose 
to deal. Jacobs, VI. p. 249, calls it ‘cor- 
ruptissimus’: ‘immaniter corrupta’ the 
words are to Diibner, II. p. 462. The con- 
jectures (which may be seen in Bergk) 
proceed on the assumption that Jacobs’ 
TovTopeoovros is correct. It is ingenious ; 
but, according to my experience of texts, 
the probability that a copyist finding for 
instance AK THITTONTOMEAONTOC- 
AGA would write (with no meaning) 
AKTINWNTOMIAWNTTOTA®6MOI is 
too remote to be considered. And besides 
this, as violent alterations are made of oid’ 
éyévovro. 

I do not change éyévovro dxrivwv trouidwv— 
or rather, in place of dxtivwv, which was 
the ordinary form of the adjective,' I 


merely write dxreivwv. That is ‘of 


elder,’ the wood from which the dxdvriov 
thrown at the games was made: Bacchyl. 
viii. 33 Kat pedraupvddrdov «Addov axréas 
és aimewav mporéurwv aifép’ éx  yeupos 
Boav wtpvve Aady in the pentathlum at 
Nemea. Hesych. ’Axréa : Sopata (Sopdriov). 
kapag. ‘Ixréa dxdvtriov. Bekk. Anecd. 373, 
18 ’Axrawooa:....€or. dévdpov & Kadetrat 


' Lobeck Parall. p. 337, ‘vulgo autem a«rf...cui 
tonosi convenit adjectivum &«riwos, quod d«réivos 
scribendum erat ut iréivos, mreAdivos, si ab axréa 
sive axrH duceretur ; quanquam Aevxwos apud Hesy- 
chium legitur s. Macxadav et saepius xpdvwos v. 
Tzschuck. ad Strab. xii. 197. pro Aeukéivos, kpa- 
véivos.” See also Phryn. p. 262. In the Thesaurus 
I have failed to find the adjective. 


dxtyn, ad’ ot Ta dkdvra tépvetar We 
begin to see that rouédwy (or rouddwy) is 
sound. dorouds, in fact, was a technical 
term for the javelin thrown in the pent- 
athlum: Hesych. ’Aroroydda: oyifav, cai 
axévtiov mevTabAov. Pollux iii. 151 Kai 7d 
dxévtiov tav mevtdbAwy Kadeirar drorouds 
(v.l. érorouy). x. 64 among the furniture 
of the gymnasium are dicxor Kal arorouddes. 
Hesych. has also ’AyxvAn: dxovtiov. 7... 
dyAot S€ Kal drotoudda. Phryn. Bekk. An. 
29, 21 ’Amd ropov: olov Ta dxdvria Should be 
perhaps dzdéroya. The Ht. Mag. gives the 
following explanation of ’Avorouy : axdvriov 
puxpov, dmoretunpévov ard tod TeXéiov, Kal 
cuvnppoopévov eis péyeOos puxpdv. Whatever 
may have been the origin of the word, it is 
plain that Simonides is speaking of a 
javelin-contest. What then is the reading ? 
It looks as though it were 


loOpua 8 ev Cabéa tpis emurxepw, of 1’ éyevovro 
axteivwv Topidwy tor’ GOAo 

‘where contests once took place in darts of 
elder’; but why ‘once’? and why is that 
contest mentioned by itself? The answer 
is contained in the first Isthmian of Pindar. 
He is speaking of the achievements of 
Castor and Iolaus in the Isthmian games : 
Adprree 5é cadis dpera év Te yupvoior cradiors 
opicw & 7 damdodovracw dmAitras Spdpors, 
oid Te xepatv, axovriLovres aixpats, Kat AcHivors 
érér’ é&y Sicxos tev. oF yap Rv Tev- 
tad@ALvov, GAN’ éd’ Exdotw Epypate KeiTo 
téhos. There was no pentathlum in those 
days ; the prizes were given for the separate 
events. The schol. (p. 519 Boeckh) is ac- 
quainted with particulars: ovAAnrrind 8é 
Kéxpytar TO oXypaTu ev yap TO eri Tedia 
dyave 6 Todaos Tov OmAtrnv viKa, Ov Kowwdv én’ 
dpdorépwv eOnxev: 5 dé Kdorwp ta devtepeia 
fdaBe dioxevwv Kai axovti<wv, Kat TovTo KoLWov 
rage. 7o 5¢ ofa Oavpactikas: dota yap iecav 
dxovrifovres Ta Sdpata, & amotopddas 
Kahovot, mapdcov of apxator Tois viKaow 
dxovtiw Togovrov ameréuvovto THS yas érabAov 
joov 6 viKnddpos Hdvvaro Badev. That is 
yet another explanation of the word. 

The reason Simonides mentioned this 
historic detail was not, perhaps, merely to 
eke out a verse. Besides the victories 
named in the first half (which I have 
quoted) of the epigram, Nicoladas had won 
a large number of prizes at less famous 
meetings. These are all mentioned after- 
wards in the briefest manner ; but on those 
greater contests the poet seeks to throw 
more stress, and the allusion to the an- 
tiquity of the Isthmian games is a reminder 
of their long prestige. At any rate, the 
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space devoted to these main achievements 

serves to enlarge them in the foreground ; 

and the description added here is at least 

as relevant as one in No. 157: 

"Apréuidos 769 dyaApa—dunkooim yap 6 pucbds 
Spaxpat rai Idpin, trav érionua tpayos— 


p. 502 Simonid. 159: 


‘Eppv rove’ dvéOn Anyuyrpios ‘Opbiadov kev 

év mpoOvpo.s. 

Most of the examples of divided names 
may be found in the references given (Journ. 
Philol. xxvi. p. 93) to Hephaestion ; who 
also quotes a pentameter of Callimachus with 
Avooxovpidew (fr. 192). Nixo-yndns may be 
added from Kaibel £pigr. p. 531, and Mr. 
Platt supplies me with a luculent example 
in Helio nam gabalus from a poet ap. 
Pompeium, p. 474 as corrected by Quicherat. 
Bergk. ii. p. 282 quotes an inscription with 
another apology like that of Critias, which I 
may cap from one of our own poetesses, in 
case there should be anyone to whom 
Marjory Fleming is a stranger : 


‘His nose’s cast is of the Roman, 
He is a very pretty woman. 
I could not get a rhyme for Roman, 
So was obliged to call him woman.’ 


And yet again : 


‘ He was killed by a cannon splinter 
Quite in the middle of the winter ; 
Perhaps it was not at that time, 
But J can get no other rhyme.’ 


p- 507 Simonid. 174 is mentioned as 
among his epigrams ; the presumption there- 
fore is that it was in elegiac metre : 


doudns 
PoiBos (€6°) dyetrar! Tuvdapidyor(v) — _ 


a , a 
GV GLETPOL TETTLYES éreotévavto XOpavw. 


p- 552 Corinna 34 schol. Ar. Ach. 720 
dbev kai » Kopwva éxi rod IuwSdpou ‘ arr 
kuti’ for éori. 


p. 591 Melanippid. (Ath. 429d) 4.3 raya 
"7 taxa for raya 3% raya, if Bergk is right 
in reading roi wév dx’ dv ddovto. 


p- 644 Scolion 5: Ar. Thesm. 978-81. 


? Apollo (Moveayéras) is leader of song, as Diony- 
sus of revels, Pan of hunting ; év 8¢ uéoais *AwéAAwY 
ayeiro mavtolwy vduwy Pind. N. v. 23, @oiBos ayhrwp 
meAéwv Eur. Med. 425. Hence I think may be 
emended Aesch. Theb. 181 nat ov, Adwer’ &vat, Av- 
keios yevod otpatg Saly, ordvwy ayéras (for 
vv, ll. auras, dirds) ‘show thyself to the foe Destroyer, 
and Leader—of lamentations.’ Cf. Rhes. 227. 


p. 655, 1: 

“Apreut, col we Te ppv <yap> édipepov 

bpverv 
Cf. Aleaeus 5 yatpe KvAAdvas 6 peédes, o& yap 
pot Oduos tuvynv. Hor. C. i. 11.1 Merewri— 
nam te... p. 401 Orelli—Hirschfelder. The 
dactylic metre and the dialect suggest that 
this fragment is from Aleman ; compare, for 
instance, fragments 45—47. He uses, of 
course, this form of the infinitive, fr. 1. 3, 
23.43. te épipepov as dBpov te Bacchyl. /r. 
15, re kAewov xviii. 9. 

p- 660 Carm. Pop. 15: 

BardBids wéAas Oére 7Oda Tap 7dda 

for BadBida odds Gere or BadBida zodas 
Gévres, with a resolved anapaest 6ére dda as 
in Ar. Thesm. 668 dpdcas avdota = 707 zpos 
Tatra tis te. Tyrtaeus 11. 31 has xat rode 
map modt Geis, but the plural is necessary 
here.—Anapaestic dimeters are given to a 
herald in Ar. Vesp. 752; and, being ap- 
propriate to formal proclamations, were 
commonly spoken in Comedy by servants or 
others making announcements—of dinner, 
for example: Ar. Thesm. 39 sqq., Anaxan- 
drid. fr. 41, Mnesimach. IT. p. 437 Kock. 

p. 673 Carm. Pop. 44: in v. 3 rodeo, I 
think, should be roAéeoow or rodeoow. In 
v. 2 Bergk’s former conjecture is right, 
opuretv. 

p. 701 adesp. 43 B "Everidas zédAo[v]s 
arepavaddpo[v]s, for the metre is dactylic. 


p. 719 adesp. 90. 4: 


daokds 8 ovre tis dh(id)opeds eAivu’ év douors, 
méAAat AOwor re 7iBor tARCOEY 8 aravres. 


p. 720 adesp. 97: 
as ap’ eimovTa pv apBpociov 
tnAavyés éhacinrov mpocwrov 
améAurev apepas. 
Is not that, with its prodigality of super- 
fluous epithet, the very manner of Bacchy- 
lides ? 
p. 728 adesp. 126: rovri dewov or dewav 
looks like a compound in —éwys: e.g. 
(dveipwv) Séorora [Aovtwv peAavorrépvy’ 
avrvy.ouwav 
Airaportrepiywv adbroroutwv (Anth. Append. 
ii. 607 Cougny “Aidys © oxorias dupeBade 
mrépvyas) or muKidwav (rucva Swedvres trepa 
Sappho). This would be of course from 
Comedy. 


The following does not appear to have 
been recognised for a quotation: Plut. de 
fort. Rom. 4, p. 318 E rijs d& Tuyns o€0 pév rd 
xivnpa....pOavovoa S& tiv "Apetrny eyyis éotw, 
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“~ ta > 
od ‘wrepois éXadpilovaa Kovdois’ éavTyv, ovd 
‘dxpwvuxov imép agaipas’ twos ‘ixvos Kabeioa.’ 


Prinpar, ed. Bergk (with Christ, 1896). 


O. xiv. 20 merely requires the words to 
be transposed : 
peAavretxéa viv (Oc 
Pepoedovas ddpov, ’Axoi, 


PW 
éxate xpvoapuatov Kacropos, 
eddiav’ bs peta xeyneprov 6uBpov Teav 
KaTaOvooe pakaipav érriav. 
evduava is adverbial, as A.P. x. 14 evdia 
pev movros tophvperat, 16, 8 yadnvys evdua 
mertapevns, and many words describing 
weather, as ovpia Getre Ar. Lys. 550, kai 
évvvévode kal xeyrepra Bpovra pan’ ad fr. Avay. 
In Soph. 0.C. 1446 érrnga Oupdv, otpavia 
yap dorpari) préye wédw IL think Erfurdt 
was right in reading ovpavia (which has 
escaped Prof. Jebb). 1 had made the same 
conjecture. Eur. 7ro. 521 has trrov oipana 
Bpépovra. 


N. viii. 46 Herwerden, I see, has antici- 

pated me in reading 

ced d¢ mdtpa Xapiddas te Nevpdyv 

trepeioar AMGov Moiwaiov 
for AdBpov with the common variant Aatpov: 
yet AdBpov is retained by Christ. It can 
hardly be defended by 0. ix. 20 éyaw d€ rox 
girav rodAw padepais émipdAéywv dovdais, for 
padepov is an epithet of fire, but AaBpos is 
not a quality of stone, nor can it be a 
‘limiting’ epithet to mark the metaphorical 
application to a monument of song. Aa- 
Bpaxras in Pratinas is suitable of course to 
dithyrambic poets. 


fr. 168, p. 438, Ath. 411 6 8a Body Geppa 
& eis (v.l. Peppa eis) avOpaxiav orépav rupi 8 
imvowy (v.l. mupirvéwv) te cadpata Kai TdT’ 
éy® capxav 7 évoravy 70’ doréwy orevaypov 
Bapiv jv iddvra Siaxpivat roddds ev Kaipo 
xpovos. 

Two things at any rate can be restored 
here: first wupt & imvowy te and zupirvdwy 
re are corruptions of zupi irvody te, that 
is, baked. This verb is recorded by 
Stephanus, s.v. "I7dw, apparently as men- 
tioned by Eustathius: ‘ Ex Aristoph. [Zg. 
924], Eust. [p. 16, 40] citat. "Imovpevos rais 
ciagopais, exponens PAarropevos. ‘Irvdw, 
In furno s. camino uro, In furnum s. 
caminum conjicio.’ But it is not mentioned 
by Eustathius in that place, and the editors 
insert ‘(Et alio loco:] "Imvdw,’ ete. Since, 


however, imvovpevos is a common error for 
izrovjevos, it would seem to have been in use. 
The form imvevw is found in Hesychius, 
where it has suffered exactly the same cor- 
ruption as one in Athenaeus: ’Exodopevero : 
edpuyero. ivevero (irvevero Musurus). Leai- 
phanes in Lucian ii. 331 speaks of olv dAov 
imvoKan. 

The way is clear now for a second emen- 
dation—a very easy one—of éy® to écu, 
‘inside the oven.’ Heracles is listening to 
the crackling and hissing of the bones and 
flesh inside, to judge by the sound how 
soon the meat is cooked, povovovyit éyxadév 
7@ mupi os Bpadei in his impatience, as 
Philostratus says in the passage adduced by 
Bergk. It is plain, I think, that iddvra 
will not do: diovra seems to be required. 
Boeckh’s conjecture dora for da is supported 
by the passage of Philostratus (rov érepov 
tav Boav); possibly Gepya o is an error for 
dépuar’: Bergk thought there was no doubt 
something had been lost. The rest runs 
easily in the appropriate Dorian rhythm : 

_ . v és dvOpaxiay orépav rupi 
Urvoov 7€ CwW"aTa’ Kal TOT’ Eow 
capkav T évorav 78 ooTewy 
Bapiv iv diovra daxpivar orevaypov 
moAAOs €v KaLpw xpovos. 
fr. 203: Perhaps 
vexpov Urmov otuyéoow Adyw KTdmevov ev pac, 
kpupa Sé oxoriows yévuow avdéporw 
mobdas nde Kedadds. 


(or oxoriats) for vv.ll. cxodvots OY oKoALods. 


Jr. 246, p. 460 dupyerar oapxes dvri rod 
Suyyovrar: v.l. Scotyero 8& odpxes avti tod 
duofyovro. Probably d8toiaetat odpxes dvri 
tov diwoicovra. This use of duadépew instead 
of dvadopetvy in the sense diacrapdocew is 
poetical: Eur. Baech. 743 wavr’ dvw te Kat 
katw Suépepov. Herodas vii. 90 ras pvéas 
Oxkws Tou pi al yadal drotcovar. 

fr. 292, p. 470 Add Psellus Mirabil. 
p. 148, Westermann: ddd’ dyarwny av «i 
kal Ta vépbev cideinv THs yas. Kal ody Worep ot 
mohAot epi totto pev éorrovdaka éxeivo Se 
aTWOTALV, éAAGa... which is a further illus- 
tration of Herodas iv. 73. 


BaccHYLIpEs, ed. Blass, 1898. 


Metrical matters I propose to treat in 
another article. 


p. 21, ¥. 7: 
para yap dapo|v répopat 
dpevas au |paxer dva 
yipat Kai 7 Jevia. 
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yjpai «ai mevia (Blass) has every sign of 
truth: A.P. vii. 336 yypai- Kat revin terpv- 
pevos, Vi. 228 yypa terpupmévor. retpouar is the 
proper word with both, respduevos mevin 
Theognis 181, 684, 752, ynpai Hom. w 233, 
E 153, A 315, cf. O 61, 7 218, and suits the 
metaphor of a wound, cf. Herodes (Paroem. 
IT. 344) yipas Kai revin, dv0 tpavpata dvabepa- 
TEVTO. 

teipouat, the usual form, is merely a 
lengthening, as defpw of dépw (Blass), retpaivw 
of repaivw: cf. Lobeck Rhem. p. 132. 

p. 21 fin. : 

oixwg| A... 


€x Ta|s pev yevos 
erAeTO KapTEpoxerp 
"Apyetos...... Aéovros 
Ovpo[v exwv] dardre 
XPEL...... Bodot paxas, 
rocaiv Tt éhadpos,... 


Prof. Blass now prefers to write ypeids € 
xepBodAAa paxas, and says ‘ Now if this re- 
storation is substantially correct, the dézdre 
with optative must express what used to be 
in the past, and refers, of course, to the 
lion, not to the living victor. It is evident 
therefore that a particular lion is meant.’ ! 


I find it difficult to accept this view. The 
optative appears to me to refer quite 
naturally to ‘Apyeios, the mood being 


dictated by the preceding past tense é\ero. 
And it is certainly much more natural that 
Aéovros Ovpov éxwv Should be merely Ovporcwr, 
Coeur-de-lion, a purely general phrase. Cf. 
Galen (quoted by Bergk ii. p. 20) ofov xai 
otav ein Tuptatov A€yovra ‘ aldwvos dé A€ovros 
éxov év ornGeor Ovpov’: dre pev yap éxer 6 A€wv 
Ovpov dxpiBas amravres avOpwro Kal zpiv 
dxovoat Trptaiov yrywoxoper....Tuptaios d€ ye, 
xaddmep otv Kai Ounpos Kai ‘Hoiodos | Theog. 
833 Aé€ovros dvadéa Pupdv Exovros] Kai arAds 
ciméivy Gmavtes ot Tointal ododpdrarov exew 
act tovs €ovtas Tov Oupov, woTE Kal Tov 
dvOpwrov doris dv 7 Ovpoedéoraros eixdCovar 
Aéovr. Eur. H.F. 1198, Bergk on Simonid. 
110 p. 465. Not having seen the MS., I do 
not know whether there is any trace to help 
in completing the line: éow re or owe (Aesch. 
Cho. 829 Tepoéws ev ppeciv xapdiav cxeOuv) 
would be natural, but the sound is un- 
pleasant : I had thought of éua re or dpeto- 
Aéovtos like dAcaieros, povodvkos al. 

p. 33, v. 22: The reading of Blass and 
Crusius : 

Gedv Oeov tis 
ayAalérw, 6 yap dpirtos OABwv 


» Hermathena, xxv. p. 357, 
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accounts for the MS. (which gives dyAaiféOw 
by crasis) and makes an entirely natural 
sentence. 6 yap dpiotos dABwwv is like iii. 52 
€xAcros povwv, 83 rodro yap Kepdéwv brépra- 
tov, ix. 47 ro pev KaAAwrov éoOAdv: and 
there is a still closer parallel in Eur. fr. 137 
tav yap tAovTwy 68’ dpioros, yevvatov Aé€xos 
€upelv. 

Geiv Oeov ts is confirmed by the use of 
Geds Geds as a formula, see Bergk P.Z.G. iii. 
p. 562, and compare Eur. H.F. 764, Andr. 
1004, Aesch. 7heb. 553. 

p. 37, v. 68: Odvw maiverar: Pindar. JV. 
viii. 21: dwov dé Adyou POovepoiar. Fragm. 
adesp. (Stob. Flor. 38, 6) eiviv twes viv ods 7d 
Backaivew tpédet. 

p. 41, v. 11: 

sev Gp’ iodp- 
porrov.....Acik[as TaAavtov. 

p. 51, v. 100: zodwv 7 aiyav...Kat Boov 
dowikovatwv is plausible in Bacchylides, 
whose fondness for colour is so marked. 

v. 100: Themistius p. 168 B has the 
adverb xardvrnv in a poetical description of 
an aqueduct. 

v. 112: zpoOvpws wat dxapdrws ‘ indefati- 
gably’ seems to cover all uses of évduxéws. 

p. 57, v. 187: dAabelas xdpw: Aesch. Ag. 
383 dOixtwy xdpis (1355 quoted by Trypho as 
tis MeAAois xdpw), Eur, Med. 437 BéBaxe 5 
Opkwv xapts. 

p. 59, v. 191: ef. Soph. fr. 226, Eur. 17.F. 
1325, Oeoriunros.—Theognis 17 is borrowed 
apparently from Hesiod. 

v. 193: xeivw is not incorrect ; but rovrw 
(Housman) ov ay...contrary to our expression 
is the normal use in Greek,” e.g. Pind. P. x. 
23 and a fragment in Bergk iii. p. 735: 
Plat. Gorg. 450 B cimep tavrny pytopixny 
xaAdeis 7) dv 7 wept Adyous ‘if you give the 
name of rhetoric to that which.’ ‘The man 
that would make a pun would pick a pocket’ 
would be in Greek darts tapovopativda raifwv 
noetat, BadXdavriotopeiv todrov av vomlé por, 
It is strange this should not have been 
realized by Cobet: Coll. Crit. p. 49 ‘In 
Menon. p. 92 C haereo in verbis wés ovy av... 
eideins wept TovTov Tod mpaypaTos...o0 mavTd- 
macw arepos eins. He requires el, or if eins 
is sound, zepi érovotv mpdyparos because in 
that case ‘sententia est generalis.’ 

p. 67, v. 22: So €uwAnxroe Bporav Soph. 
Aj. 1358, datAo Bporav Agathon jr. 7. 

v. 28: cf. Sappho /r. 3. 

p. 69 vv. 14, 16. There are two examples 
here of a rhetorical artifice in lyric which 


2 Hence in Eur. fr. 183 (Plat. Gorg. 484 ©) the 
right reading is rotr@...tv abtds abtod ruyxdvn BEA 
Toros Gy, 
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is worth remark, deferring the introduction 
of a name until a description has preceded. 
It may be seen in Pind. P. iv. 2, viii. 42, WV. 


v. 13, J. ii. 22 and Aesch. Supp. 549, and - 


was not unknown to the Alexandrians, 
Hermesianax (Ath. 597b), vv. 8, 15, 51, 60, 
67, 71, 76, 90, 97. The object was to avoid 
the monotony of simple narrative ; and the 
effect of it in keeping interest alert may be 
illustrated by an elaborate example in 
Macaulay’s account of Warren Hastings’ 
trial. 

p- 69, v. 46: éyyévwv (the genitive has 
been rightly restored) is correct according 
to the distinction made by the grammarians 
between éyyovos and éxyovos (Bachmann on 
Lycophr. 431); but it is habitually an 
error. 

‘Thy descendants’ says Bacchylides to 
the Asopus ‘have made themselves known 
to the daughters of Ares! who dwell by 
Thermodon, and to the towers of Troy.’ 
Who are the descendants meant? ‘ Telamon, 
Ajax, Achilles’ says Prof. Blass. The 
Amazons had certainly reason to become 
acquainted with those heroes, for they 
fought against them in defence of Troy, and 
their queen was slain there by Achilles: 
and no doubt they would carry their impres- 
sions back with them to their distant home. 
But they had no need to go to Troy, for the 
acquaintance came to them: Sinope, the 
daughter of Asopus (Apoll. Rhod. ii. 946 
schol.), was received in her wanderings by 
Thermodon, and established at their very 
doors (Dionys. Perieg. 773 Eustath.). 

v. 52 Cr. Pind. J. vii. 19-23.—v. 56 Znyvois 
& (Herwerden) wAafeioa A€yer is an improve- 
ment. 

p. 75, v. 9: Kat viv Kaovyvytas axoiras 
vacwotw Kexivyxeyv Aiyipboyyov péeAucoay for 
éxeivnoev restores the metre. They are prone 
to write the aorist for the perfect ; and this 
might happen here through the omission of 
the first syllable in <xe>xeivyxev. 


7 


p. 77, v. 26: 
, , 
Io Ocovixay 
dis vv dyxapvéav evBov- 
ee wv Tpoparat. 


If there is not space for either of Mr. 
Platt’s conjectures debAdpywv or dywvapywr, 
there might be room for diararav. 

p. 79, v. 35 sqg.: In v. 42 Prof. Blass has 
made the admirable correction érepos 8’ émi 
mao. mouiAdov Togov tiraive. It is a pleasure 
to be able to contribute signal confirmation 
of the reading. The whole of this passage 
is merely a paraphrase in brief of Solon 13. 


1 Dionys. Perieg. 654 sgg. with Eustath., Quint. i. 
55, 461, 560, Iustin. ii. 4. 
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33 sqqg. p. 43 Bergk which contains the 
original of every detail here. To regard 
this, however, as plagiarism in our sense, 
with its implied reproach, would be quite to 
misconceive the Greek attitude towards art, 
including literature in general and lyric in 
particular. The art of the lyric poet— 
Pindar often prides himself upon his skill in 
it—-was largely shown in his power of treat- 
ing with brief touches matter familiar, and 
assumed to be familiar, to the audience. 

Euripides uses 7atwp (restored by Dindorf 
for rarjp) ina passage to the same effect, 
fr. 659 : 


” ea 5 5 a Pe. 

épwres Hiv eiot mavroto Biov 

4 ‘ 4 > Ld € , =: 

5 pev yap ebyéveav ipeiper AaBeiv, 
~ ,’ > 7 4 , > ‘ , 

7@ 8’ odxi TovTov ppovtis, GAAG xpnuatwv 
ad cal a , , , 

moAAGv Kexdjobar Bovrcrar Tatwp Sdomors. 


And soon. Perhaps he would hardly have 
used the word in dialogue unless he had 
counted upon his audience recalling the 
passage of Bacchylides. 

The particular application of copia is well 
seen already (besides Solon 13. 52) in 
Theognis 770, 790, 942, 995, Pigres Bergk 
ii. 238. In v. 40 @Amiik xpvoeéa suggests 
‘hope of gold’ like dpyupén weOw in Anacr. 


Jr. 33. 


p. 89, v. 104: The sudden break into 
direct quotation is found in Hom. A 303, 
O 348, ¥ 855. The second of these is the 
subject of admiring criticism by Longin. 
wept twovs 27, who quotes another example 
of the device from Hecataeus ; to which may 
be added Sappho 1. 18, Pind. J. viii. 35 sqq., 
Aesch. Theb. 634. This should modify 
criticism of the Homeric passages. 

p. 91, xi. 6: Prof. Jebb’s dma:re? (con- 
structed with an infinitive as in Eur, Supp. 
586) is a most attractive conjecture. 
‘Requires me’ is the sense we want, and 
the compound is appropriate to the case. 
Pindar habitually speaks of his ode as a 
xpéos, a task he has been commissioned to 
fulfil; and it is perhaps with this notion 
that in P. iv. 67 he says a76 8 airdv éyw 
Movoacr So w Kal 75 TayXpYTOV VaKos KpLO, 
those themes having been the instructions 
in his brief. So in J. viii. 5 airéouar xpuoréav 
kakéoat Moioav. Hor. C. i. 32. 1 (Orelli- 
Hirschfelder) Poscimur. 

p. 97, v. 83: ef. Pind. P. ii. 18. 

p. 99, v. 103: 

irépOupov Boal rav 
Aiavra caxeaddpov 7pw. 

In spite of the Homeric passages adduced 
by Blass (M 277, O 687), it is tempting to 
think that Bacchylides used a more natural 

















epithet of Ajax, irépOvpov Biarav. Pind. J. 
vii. 58 has Meuvovos Biav irépOvpov.' 

p. 105, v. 162: 

ciAa}rivas 7’ év 
Kat xO |plolis efew Oedduarov rodw. 

xopo are the natural accompaniments of 
peace and joy, Ar. Pax 976, Eur. H.F. 755, 
Hes. Scut. 272-285 after Hom. = 491 sqq. 
év xat is used thus by Pind. 0. if. 28, vii. 26, 
P. x. 58, N. vii. 31. There is no means of 
saying whether <iAa|zivas should be «iAa}- 
mivats, or whether veas in 161 is the remnant 
of dd|veds. 

p- 109, v. 202: A.P. xvi. 84, Bergk iii. 
p. 517. 

p. 109, v. 228: «et ye (‘that is, if’) was 
restored for ei 5¢ in Pind. O. ii. 62 by 
Boeckh. 

p- 111, xiii, 8: I do not remember 
whether it has been proposed, but the right 
supplement here would seem to be 


pia 8 és Kowov mpoxeirat, 
ei TO Tap xeipos KvBepva— 
tat dixaiaor ppéveoow 
or xuBepva tis. Cf. fr. 11, p. 156, Pind. 
N. vii. 14, J. v. 12, and such common 
phrases as piav or povyv tavrnv €xovTes 
cwrnpiav «i Or qv... 

p. 115: The title Av6vpapBor is illustrated 
by Plut. de mus. 10, p. 1134 E zepi de 
Eevoxpirov...dudirByreirar ei mardvwv rounris 
yéyovev’ Ypwukav yap trobecewv mpaypara 
exovsav Tout yeyovevac ghaciv airov: 450 
kai twas StOvpdpBovs Kare adrov ras 
irobécas.” The term is applied to such 
heroic themes by Ath. 402a, Hephaest. 22 
(Praxilla). 

p. 117, v. 56: 6ABiwv aides as Hom. 
Z 127, Dionys. Perieg. 600. 

p. 119 di ddeia: Sappho is recorded to 
have used Myédcia (sic): fr. 162, p. 138 
Bergk. 

p. 123: I believe with Prof. Jebb that 
moAeuaiydos is right. Athena is eminently 
a war-goddess, zoAcuaddxos, moAeudKAovos : 
ef. Ebeling, Lex. Hom. p. 37a, schol. Aesch. 
Theb. 254. For the accent see Bergk, 
Pindar, p. 136. 

This rather loose kind of compound they 
called ‘dithyrambic,’ Demetr. de eloc. 91 
(Bergk, PL@ iii. p. 729); dpératypos in 
Bacchyl. is another example (Pindar has 
immatyos), and éyyexépavvos in Pind. 
(= xepavveyxys in Bacchy]).. 

v. 23: Palaeographically peyddoyKov 

' Compare however the remarkable expression in 
Pind. XN. ii. 14 év Tpotg pév “Extwp Atavros &xoucer. 


* I see now this has already been adduced by Prof. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 
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would be an easy reading: but peyaAavyxov 
is supported by Pind. J. viii. 15. 

p. 125, v. 38: xare‘Avpa would make the 
metre normal. xdaAvupa was the common 
word, and used therefore in explanation, of 
ciAvpa for instance. Hesych. gives xareé- 
AurTar: KexdAvrrat. 

p. 125, v. 43: Prof. Herwerden’s idety 
dos ér, ef tw’ improves both sense and 
rhythm. 

p. 133, v.18: Sappho 12 drrwas yap 
Géw, 36 oik 01d’ Orre ew, 62 ri Ke Oeiper : 


p. 137: 


a a 
}) povvoy abv dmaoow 

Zl ” 7) > , 
oreixe Eurropov ot dAatav. 


M. Weil supports his emendation by 
Eur. Hee. 1126 povov atv réxvoror. Add El. 
627 rocwyv per avdpav ; 7 povos Sudwv peéra ; 
Achill. Tat. ii. 10 7 yap pnrnp tis Kopys, as 
oloOa, parakilerat, kat Kad’ airiy avamaverat 
povn 0 % mais Badietrar kata Ta €iGiopeva, THS 
KAeuois éromevyns. Children or attendants 
do not count as persons. 

orixew is practically the invariable spelling 
of MSS. 

p. 141, v. 15: I think Mr. Housman’s «i 
tw’ is the truth. 

p. 145: The story as told by Apollodorus 
was the version of Simonides (fr. 216), 
schol. Hom. I. 557. 

p. 149, v. 7: Z]ynvos ev «[azw or xaos cf. 
Pind. P. iv. 54 of Libya, metaphorically 
Soph. fr. 297. Hesych. Kdzows : xyross. 

v. 2: The phrase pepedAnplevov EvoeB[ ia 
which I conjectured here I have since found 
in Kaibel Zp. 1068, 13. See his Index, p. 
642, Jacobs, A.P VII. p. 34, 411, 458. 
Lyric, the fountain of ornate and euphuistic 
language generally, was the parent of these 
phrases too. So Pindar 0. vii. 17 has 
adovra Aika. 

p. 152, fr. 2: Aesch. Pers. 294. 

p. 154, v. 15: Blass’ d@os is a beautiful 
emendation : add A.P. vii. 726. 1.—v. 17 
Pind, J, ii. 3. 

fr. 5 reads like a mild reply to Pindar’s 
contemptuous contrast (0. ii. 85) of his own 
original genius (¢va) with his rival’s mere 
pupil-craftsmanship (uaOyors). Also fr. 26, 
which is in the form of a denial, ‘it is not 
true that,’ might be an answer to Nem. vii. 
23. 

p. 158, fr. 15: see Strabo 411 (Bergk iii. 
p. 151). 

p. 165, fr. 31; The only other example 
of this rhythm is Pind. 0. x. 3. Not 
unlike is P. x. 4; and Ar. fr. 506, 1 (Ath. 
96c) may be considered a further develop- 
ment. 
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fr, 32: aBpornte évvéacw lovov Bacries. 
A similar prelude to Ionic @ minore rhythm 
will be found in Ar. Ran. 326 = 342, and 
Castorio (iii. p. 634 Bergk) éfoyws & 
evyevéras HAvopophos Cabos. 

p. 168, Lp. 2, 2; rd mavrwy dveuwv zpyi- 
tatw Zepipw. With morarw, the reading of 
the Anthology and Suidas, Casaubon com- 
pared Theocr. x. 47, and one might adduce 
also Hom. y 119, Theophrast. de caus. plant. 
ii. 3, 1, Geoponica i. 11, 6 rov d& Zépupov aivep- 
yov elvat TH yewpyia padXov trav ddAwv TavTwv 
dvéyov, and Plin. V.H. xvi. 25, xviii. 34. 
Winds fatten certainly (Kaibel Zp. 1036, 
4), but there is no reason why a wind that 
fattens should himself be fat! ; and if there 

! Dionys. Perieg. applies the epithet to the rich 
water of the fattening Nile, 221 é@ev mordrouo 
Katépxetat USara NelAov, 227 #dacr malywy Avrapdy 
nédov Aiyirroo: but that (as the schol. observes) is 
a synonym of Armapwrarov, as 824 Matavdpos Avrapjor 
Katépxerat eis GAa divas, Aesch. Supp. 1039, and the 


were, the epithet would be pointless here. 
He was not desired for ripening but for 
winnowing ; and for that purpose you do 
not seek the fattest but the gentlest : 
Columella ii. 20 at ubi paleis immista sunt 
Srumenta, vento separentur: ad eam rem 
Favonius habetur eximius, qui lenis aequal- 
isque aestivis menstbus perflat. It was from 
this that Schneider (quoted by Jacobs in his 
notes on Bacchylides, A.P. VI. p. 290) 
restored zpyitatrw. This is the established 
epithet: Dioscorid. A.P. xii. 171 dvénwv 
mpnitare Zédupe. Philodem. A.P. vi. 349 
aveé“ov mpnitare Lédupe. A.P. x. 102, 6 eiot 
tives mpyets Kat Biorov Zépvpor. Himer. Fel. 
xvil. 5 rpaiver Zépupos rats avpats 74 Kvuara. 
Otherwise Aeoratw (Meineke) would be cor- 
rect: Theophrast. de vent. 7. 38 6 8 Zédupos 
Aewratos Tov dvenwv kre. W. Heapiam. 

difference will, I think, be felt; Nile-water may 
have body in it, hardly the unsubstantial Zephyr. 


NEW HOMERIC PAPYRI. 


THE portion of a Commentary on the 
twenty-first book of the [liad which Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt publish in their Oxy- 
rynchus Papyri, vol. II (Pap. CCXXI) is 
as interesting a contribution to the Homeric 
text as has been made for a long time. 
A first-hand Homeric commentary of the 
classical period may safely be called unique 
(a lexicon, such as that of Apollonius, is 
not a commentary, and no one now believes 
that the disjointed pages which once formed 
a preface to the Venetus A have anything 
to do with Aristonicus), and is bound both 
to increase our knowledge of the subject 
and to disturb our ideas of the process of 
Homeric tradition. 

The date of the MS. is, according to its 
editors of the second century A.D.; the 
commentary touches ® 1—363 with gaps. 
The editors who contribute a judicious 
introduction and interesting notes, acknow- 
ledge their obligations to Dr. Blass, who as 
the reviewer (having had the privilege of 
an early copy) can testify, has shown the 
most remarkable erudition and ingenuity 
in restoring this difficult grammatical prose. 

The important point of authorship turns 
on the interpretation of the signature 
APLPLWVLOS ALLWVLOY YPAPPATLKOS ETNMELWTALNY, 
which is found in the middle of the roll 
between two columns of text. The experts 
give a somewhat uncertain sound on the 
matter, nor can I offer anything material 
towards the problem. I will follow, as 


everyone must wish to, the example of the 
editors in assuming Ammonius Ammonii f. 
to be the author of the commentary. The 
question follows which of several Ammonii 
is he? The successor of Aristarchus, the 
most prominent of them, is debarred by 
chronology, and uncertain though the matter 
may be, I have some confidence in plumping 
for the author of the lexicon wept dvadopas 
évonarwv. The matter of this lexicon is 
largely taken up with Homeric usage, and 
on the other hand the brief glosses which 
abound in the commentary suit a_lexico- 
graphical grammarian. Further, the authors 
whom both works cite, point to a similar 
period: as the editors remark, the com- 
mentary quotes Dionysius Thrax, Didymus, 
Aristonicus and Seleucus, but not Herodian 
or Nicanor; the lexicon quotes, to take 
names as they come, Aristoxenus, Trypho, 
Alexion, Didymus, Ptolemy of Ascalon, 
Lucius Tarraeus, Aristonicus,—evidently the 
same set; neither brings in Apollonius 
Dyscolus nor his greater son, even upon 
points of accentuation. The inference is a 
fair one that the two Ammonii are the 
same man, and that his age was about 


100 a.p.! 
If this be correct the lexicographer Am- 


1 [ should attribute to this Ammonius the brief 
and often glossarial notes which are found in the 
Odyssey MS. B.M. Pap. eclxxi. under the name a, 
and which Prof. Ludwich, I believe, assigns to the 
successor of Aristarchus. 
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monius will have written an tmouvypa, 
critical and exegetical, upon Homer. He is 
a member of the class of trouvnpariortai, 
brouvnpatirdpevor, Who are frequently called 
in by the scholiasts, particularly perhaps by 
Herodian and in T, and about whom we 
know little more than their remarkable 
names—Attalus, Autochthon, Pius, Sena- 
cherim, Telephus. An important question 
is, did Ammonius’ irouvyya extend to more 
than this book? Commentaries on separate 
books are rare, but one may quote ‘Apzoxpa- 
tiwy 6 Alov didacKados év sropvypare (zroun- 
pare cod., but the correction is well sup- 
ported) ris ¢, I 453, and the rerpadoyia of 
Neyweoiwy, K 398, was probably a commen- 
tary on four books. A further argument is 
this: the Geneva scholia, published by M. 
Nicole from a 13th century MS., rise above 
mediocrity only in ®, in which they have 
several long notes which were peculiar to 
themselves until the discovery of Ammon- 
ius. The same is true toa less extent of 
the scholia in T and in Par. 2766 and Ven. 
459. It is natural to conclude that Am- 
monius’ commentary, and therefore its 
influence upon tradition, was confined to ®. 

We are naturally led to the most impor- 
tant result of this publication, the effect it 
has upon the history of Homeric study and 
the formation of our corpus of scholia. The 
Homeric scholia fall, it is well known, into 
those of the Venetian MS. 454 (=A) which 
were first published by Villoison, acknow- 
ledge their sources, in a subscription, to be 
the four works of Aristonicus, Didymus, 
Herodian and Nicanor, and have not un- 
naturally been almost canonized by Lehrs 
and his disciples. The other scholia were 
long represented by a 14th century Leipzig 
MS. and a 16th century transcript which 
once belonged to Piero Vettori, and suffered 
from such late representatives. Their repu- 
tution was increased by the separate publi- 
cation of these scholia as they appear in 
‘B’ (Ven. 453) and especially in the form 
in which they are found in ‘T’ (Burney 86), 
the latter at the hands of Dr. E. Maass 
(1887, 8). The relation between the A and 
the T scholia has never been worked out in 
detail: but it is evident to anyone who has 
read both scholia side by side that all the 
four stated ingredients of A are present in 
T, and the fifth, Porphyrius, also ; and that 
the difference between A and T is less one 
of authority and credit than of expression. 
Doubtless the balance on the whole is in 
favour of A. but not so much so that a 
positive statement made by T is not as 
authoritative as a contrary one from A. 
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This excellence of T is only increased by the 
evidence of Ammonius. The Geneva scholia 
with their novelties were found to belong to 
the T group rather than to A, and Ammon- 
ius evidently stands on the same side. Of 
course there are numerous coincidences with 
A, seeing that Ammonius quotes at least 
two of A’s sources: but anyone who goes 
into the matter will find the preponderance 
largely in favour of T; and in particular in 
certain longer notes: v. 156 on Asteropaeus, 
not in A, in T but shorter. v. 195 on 
Achelous, in Gen. but not in A or T. 
v. 282 on cipyGevra ; in Gen., not in A or 
T. v. 363 on peddopuevo, not in A but in T 
and Gen. On the other hand v. 290-2, the 
atheteses are alluded to in A and T but are 
not in Gen. (Gen. however is so chaotic 
that omissions in it may almost be disre- 
garded.) The full bearing of these data 
will need time to appreciate, but it may be 
safely concluded that though T (and Gen.) 
are dilutions from the same original com- 
pilation of which A offers a more complete 
picture, at some period after their severance 
from the ancestor of A they must have 
been fortified by an admixture of Ammon- 
ius on ®. 

Whether Gen. and, to a less degree, T 
used other sources beside Ammonius where 
they diverge from A, and whether Am- 
monius’ account of the Alexandrian variants 
is as full as that of Ven. A, are questions 
hard to answer on account of the frag- 
mentariness of Ammonius. In most places 
apparent omissions in Amm. are no doubt 
illusory: thus vv. 111, 127, 195, 282, 331, 
363, the sources mentioned in other authori- 
ties may have come either before or after 
the portion of Amm. actually preserved, or 
they may be worked into the defective 
framework. On the other hand, on v. 
122 Timarchus and Aristotle, quoted by 
Par. 2766 and Ven. 459 can hardly be 
introduced into Amm., v. 1 unless the 
editors’ apirto| pavys poov be maintained, 
Aristophanes’ reading is not mentioned, and 
v. 356 Amm. clearly neglected Ptolemy 
Pindarion. 

The positive additions made to our know- 
ledge by Ammonius are exceedingly valuable 
and interesting. The editors have treated 
them so adequately that I need only briefly 
indicate them. They are of three sorts: 
(1) the longer notes to which I have 
alluded before. Their novelty, as the editors 
remark, is somewhat discounted by the 
publication of Gen., but even where they 
coincide with Gen. they offer a better text, 
and the details, as | have noticed, differ in 
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important particulars. The note on Astero- 
paeus (156) which is not in Gen., the 
athetesis of 290-2 by Seleucus, also not in 
Gen., and the statement from Hermogenes 
about peAdopevo (363), confirming T against 
B, are particularly important. (2) The 
glosses: these take back the so-called 
Scholia minora to an earlier century than 
the Berlin and Paris fragments.! (3) 
The readings, either new or additionally 
authenticated; such are v. 122 joo in 
lemmate, xeioo apparently noticed in the 
note: 213 cidduevos and cicdpevos Aris- 
tarchus dixas (hitherto merely yp. xai «id0- 
pevos A); 217 weAdoas Aristophanes ; this 
completes two fragmentary and comple- 
mentary scholia in A and T: 239 édpacao 
for ciptcao in lemmate. 246 in lemmate 
dewns—mediovde (hitherto only yp. mediovde 
A)—réreo6a, with allusions to the alterna- 
tives Acuvys and dépecGa in the note. 251 
the reading peAavdooov which the editors 
supply in the lemma is not quite certain : 
the quotation would be the only MS. au- 
thority for it. 355 purg which we only 
know as év tu in A occurs as piry de 7 
k[pytixy| if we accept this ingenious sup- 
plement, 515 os instead of gpotBos quoted 
col. XI. 34. 

On the whole this happy discovery 
appears to me to testify singularly to the 
toughness and indestructibility of tradition. 
As the papyri generally take back our 
vulgate text to prae-Christian centuries, 
and the Ptolemaic papyri confirm ancient 
quotations, Ammonius rehabilitates the ob- 
seurer tradition of the scholia; a reading 
such as zeAdoas, which in our current com- 
mentaries had gained bare mention on the 
strength of ‘schol. V,’ is caught up to the 
glory of the generation before Aristarchus. 

I subjoin some suggestions on the text. 

Col. I. v. 2 perhaps ra dévrov[a. 

v. 5 Blass’s supplement ézippyyarc is 
very probable. 

v. 10 xa6[o diaBaros yy, cf. AD. 

v. 18 It is natural with the editors to 
supply apioro[darns poov, but a subject is 
required for ypa[@e in v. 19, and this it 
seems almost impossible to get out of |pyv. 
Perhaps therefore we should read o de 
mTo|Aenavos apioro|vixov (A 425), who would 
then become the patron of éippios, the 
reading of the family 4. I can make 
nothing of |pyv: suoiws ra dpny is not satis- 
factory. 

v. 21 read evpe|ys for jus. 

v. 30 evgdwnals xapw. 


! Schimberg, Die handschriftliche Ueberlieferung 
der Scholia Vulgata genannt Didymi, 1892, p. 452. 





v. 31 apa ro np[axdys. 

v. 32 igi xAneins. 

v. 33 rapa] de. .There does not seem to 
be any quotation: the writer discusses the 
accentuation of words compounded with 
kAeos. 

Col. IT. v. 1 dvjou[fwos (lemma). 

v. 2 ro gvar]fwos [od xaAdov ém vex]pors 
altav de pvo)ifwov exfada, te. I 243, A 301. 
It is curious to find ¢vaifwos, the mediaeval 
vulgate reading, going back so far. 

v. 6 Blass’s rov perpov xap|w is probable ; 
I can make nothing of what follows, nor 
do the scholia on A 277, @ 299 suggest 
anything. 

Col. ILI. v. 16 perhaps owdnpw [rapa] de 
ro apnolapy.; cl. T ovveiAnmra S¢ amd Tov 
apy. 

es 21 sqg. (122). Ammonius’ lemma 
is so far the most substantial authority for 
the variant joo, a variant in scholl. AT but 
found as yet in no text. It is of course 
unquestioned in o 105, v 262. [rns vewre}- 
pas iados is certain, although references to 
periods of dialects are rare in the scholia. 
Cf. A 589 ov« éore ris Kal’ “Opnpov *Iddos 7d 
Wroiv ra Toadra, B 339 rhs yap perayeve- 
arépas ’ArrOidos 4 Todde dvéyvwors. For the 
rest of the scholion I offer the following 
attempt : ode dia rolv] Re (8c. Ketoo) [ypd- 
govres ailro ex tov evtav6a [za]palyovar. 
kpa|rns ex Tov evrav6[t wore] Tyv [or reptlorw- 
pevnv yey[papOlac alvre rov av (sc. évravOot 
not évraior) ovtw]s d¢ arrixov py[ ow apt|orov 
[exxos. HCO] duarpBe cav [YArwb]n as [ryv 
9 wh] perappacreofv. apew ov |de pyce | vo 
apwrrovetx[os ws ext]xOv[ow. Cf. T rweés 8e 
Wrortew. tv’ 7 ard Tov toe. 

v.31 METIXO]YCIN O1 C WTEIAH[N 
OUTWS al KaTa troA lets, Or ovTws at exdocets, 
or the like: the variant must have been 
alluded to, cf. odtws da tod ¥ amaca A. 

Col. IV. v. 15 apurropavy[y dia To [w 

v. 18 xafazep elurev ev B odvacaas dpac- 
govtja: omobev wls xe d0Aw POs = B 367 
with a variant omoGev for ériccw. 

Col. VI. The first nine lines contain a 
local tradition about the fate of Asteropaeus, 
of which no trace appears to have descended 
to the geographers. 

v. 2 mmrd{ada pediyy ! 

v. 3 = urmevs ev Tw |Tept ToTapwy, 
the same work as Gen. sites, calling the 
author Hippon, on 195. Asteropaeus as 
grandson of a Thracian river might have 
been treated in such a book; Rhesus, 
another Thracian, might be described as 
his neighbour. 

v. 5 perhaps Aeyou[or]y airo[y] xav[ Oqvac 


Kal Ta om ]\a- 
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v. 8 tlov pyoov mpoowk{ €t}w[ pevov. 

v. 14 Blass’s supplement is very natural. 

v. 17 Blass’s supplement ¢{vpiridyv] is 
brilliant: the edition is otherwise kuown 
from Suidas s.v. and Eustathius on B 865. 
It is a pity that more letters of the name 
are not preserved, but the only other 
Homeric critic whose name begins with « 
appears to be Eratosthenes, and we are not 
told that he edited the text. 

v. 18 alveyvwoOn &|oreporatos. 

vv. 22, 23 perhaps aro|mos yap avTos azo 
tov dax[oop] ov [dmav: <i]. 

Col. IX. v. 1 perhaps zao[av dv Karédee’ 
axeAduov dpyvpodivew | ef ov tava Oadagaa. 

These verses and the letters at the com- 
mencement of v. 1 are perhaps by 
Xenophanes, from whom Gen. on 196 
quotes four and a half lines on the same 
subject. Megacleides previously was known 
in four mentions in the scholia, all through 
Porphyrius. It is worth noticing that the 
line in question here, 195, which Zenodotus 
and Megacleides excised, and which 
Pausanias viii. 38. 7 seems to pass over, 
is actually omitted by at least one MS., 
Bodleian Mise. 207. 

Col. XI. v.22 I am not sure that the 
lemma edpacao is a blunder, although in a 
subordinate quotation |. 36 Ammonius gives 
epvoao, the ordinary reading. Cf. the 
variant dpacodpevor © 29, I 694 for dyacoa- 
pevo. The lemmata of works of this age, 
eg. of Apollonius’ lexicon, often contain 
survivals of real variants, and the same is 
true of the oldest MS. of the scholia minora. 
Cf. ovos in the quotation 1. 34 [peAavocaov], 
xiii. 23, and noo iii. 21. 

Col. XII. 1. 29 sgq. (® 246-7). This 
passage, whether in the lemma or the com- 
ment, recognises all the variants on these 
lines: Sivns Atuvys, wediovdé wediovo, wérer Oar 
depecOa. It is the more exasperating that 
their authors have perished. 

Col. XIII. 1. 22 [ovrws avev trys 7] or the 
like. ’Epwy, épwnv is a well-attested variant 
in mediaeval MSS., recognised by Eustathius. 

Col. XIV. 1. 2 perhaps ro{vrov plev. 1. 33, 
34 [xa tw] aweav ceverOar rpoonper| wpevoly, 
‘foretold by.’ This makes Aristotle dis- 
approve of the Avovs given in T. 

Col. XVI. 1. 17 perhaps ¢{ixorws em 
oxa]pavdpwr Oe[reov nv. 1. 20 perhaps apic- 
roreAns] ev B rept tl wv Tap ounpw aropov] pevuv, 
a variation on the usual title of his work, 
dmopypata ounpixa: cf. also Dionysius év ro 
€ tov ardpwv B 308. Posidonius is quoted 
by Eustathius. 1 34 [onpewreov ryv 
Ae }éw. 

Col. XVII. 1. 3 perhaps [zporapoguverat Se 
NO. CXX, VOL. XIV. 
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Sijore ta afAAa ova es poo] efmrOev: cf. 
Herodian quoted in the Lex. Hom. 


YY 
1.12 [Seopov a] mS. ] if such abbrevi- 
ations are possible in papyri, as they are in 
later MSS. ; in 1. 32 perhaps pe]Adov results 
from such a shortening. 1. 17 [rov ma6y 
tiJxov. 1. 19 [rov vda}ros. 1. 34 perhaps 
ayv[onoavros Tov peTaypagortos, as Gen. 


In the same volume we find a third cen- 
tury (A.D.) papyrus containing E 1-705, 
with many gaps in the latter part. The 
papyrus is thoroughly vulgate, but offers 
several interesting points. Peculiarities are 
the omission of vv. 75 and 126, dovpi for 
xaAKG 132, réravrat for xéxvvrat 141, ava for 


v 

kata (kparepas iopivas) 200. ao[xyoerba] 
285 shows the assimilation which in other 
places is attributed to Zenodotus. Its most 
interesting property however is its reading 
of v. 118 ‘ov 8€ re p’ avdpa for the usual dos 
S€ re p’ dvdpa. This lection, attractive from 
its construction, is defended by schol. A; 
ovTws év Ticw Hpwoiavos, 7 5¢ ypady Tov Se rE 
pw’ dvdpa, a scholion too confidently pro- 
nounced corrupt by many scholars, including 
Ludwich. One may grant that otrws é 
Tiaw jnpwoaves may be a survival of odrws é&v 
Tiow evpely pyoiv or eipjobar pyow ypwé.aves, 
though I see no real reason against transla- 
ting ‘so Herodian in some of his works,’ 
but 7 5€ ypady is a frequent formula and 
always signifies the scholiasts’ preference.! 
The reading is also quoted by schol. A on 
O 119, where Dindorf’s note ‘Librarii errore 
pro dds d¢ ve pw’ is left in an unfortunate 
position. 

Coincidences with other MSS. are 31 re- 


entation, Zenodotus’ reading superscribed, 
as it is in three mediaeval MSS. ; 104 pévos 
with the Geneva MS. for the vulgar BéAos 
(réXos, the reading hitherto supposed to have 
been the contrary of Bédos disappears) ; 
éfeA[ vn] 293 with Aristarchus and a good 
minority of MSS.” 


Another papyrus, containing @ 1-68 has 
been published by Mr. E. J. Goodspeed in 


1 Cf, 1112 8a rod & H ypapy. 1162 evi orhOecow 


axatol. oltws fh ypapn, odx) ddupduevos. K 539 
tpioror otws H ypaph. A 622 Te Suukds. dia tov 


te obv H ypapnh:: cf. also @ 441, M 86. TI 522, ® 539, 
and W 721 % ypaph éevxvhurdas axaovs. The ex- 
pression is rather a mark of T, but is not peculiar to 
that MS. Cf. A on 1 248, Ven. 459 on 11 507. 

2 [ take this opportunity to suggest that in schol. 
T on O 10 not Kkoduevos should be read pono 6 
xwuavds. Comanus is quoted freely in the scholia ; 
the Gen. MS. reduces his name to couav @ 363. 

Cc 
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the American Journal of Archaeology II. 
No. 5, p. 347 8g. Itis of the second century 
A.D. ; its peculiarities are the omission of v. 
6—some ten or more mediaeval MSS. want 
this line, and the date of the omission is 
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thus taken back to the age of this document 
—and of v. 59, for the absence of which 


there is no other authority. 
T. W. ALLEN. 





THE NEW SCHOLIA TO JZ/AD XXI. 
OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI, VOL Il. P. 63. 


The difficulties of col. ix. p. 64 may 
perhaps be best removed by reading as 
follows: 6 pévrot y ’Apiorapxos Spappexov 
abrov amogaiver ‘ Ta yap pevpara éé @KEavov 
eva. ” Béhevkos MDE ES cate ase eich ye 9: 

. OTL KOLWWa@S may idwp dxeA@os kaNeiTat’ 
kat Anpddoxos év €> ‘HpakAeias' ‘Tas & 
éropicOys pedtpa dyxeAwiov dpyupodivew, | 
@keavod Totapoto ou’ etpéos bypa KéAevia ;’ 
tovro 6€ éudaivew Kai Iivdapov, A€yovra Tov 
avAntiKov KadAapov,—‘ dxedwou Kpavav’, TOU 
voaros —* ‘ IIpéc6a_ pev o axeAwov Tov dovdd- 
TaTov ev puma Kpavav €AtKos TE Torapov poai 
tpépov kdAapov’: érépws yoov Aéyew ‘ dkeavod 
méba xpavav.’ zodAovs te tpd Ajpytpos Ove 
"AxeAww ort TavTwv ToTapLav Gvopa 6 “AxEdGos, 
Kat €& VoaTos Kap7os. 

‘ Aristarchus, however, declares that the 
line (195) is Homer’s, arguing that flowing 
waters come from ocean ; whereas Seleucus 
REE eae ea iw, veer os 6 ies les asserting 
that water in all circumstances is called by 
one general name of dxeAdos, e.g. Demodocus 
in 5> of his poem on Heracles.—‘ Tide of 
acheloiis breaking in silver, by what means 
wast thou furnished forth in all the liquid 
walks of ocean’s broad river?’ ; further, 
that Pindar also shows as much in speaking 
of the reed of which the flute is made, 
where ‘wells of dyeA@os’ is for ‘ wells of 
water.’—‘ Most melodious now, once thou 
wast a reed that the quags of the springs 
bravely g srew, and the streams of the circling 
river’ (i. e. oceanus): that at any rate he 


has another phrase (for the same thing 2.e. 
for dyeAwou pom xpavay) viz. ‘the floors of 
ocean’s springs’: also, that many sacrifice 
to Acheloiis rather than to Demeter, because 
Acheloiis is a name for all rivers, and water 
brings increase.’ It would seem that 
Seleucus, like Aristarchus, defended 1. 195, 
but on different grounds, namely, that 
dxeA@os is a general name for water, and 
that in other » poets it is co-ordinated with 
@KEeaves. 

The hypothesis of a lacuna not only 
makes sense out of nonsense, but gets rid 
of a Heraclea by Seleucus. Demodocus, 
Pisander, Rhianus, and Panyasis each wrote 
a poem with this title. 

The word juma has been preserved in 
E.M. 705 fin., where it is said to mean ra 
ov otepepvia. Its literal sense is, spots that 
‘sink’ or ‘ give.’ 

Col. x. 21, p. 65 read tore Exerto év Tais 
appow <Kat> ai éyyeAves Hdyn adbrov jodrov. 

Col. xi. 13, p. 66. The Sophocles here 
mentioned is the commentator of the name. 

Col. xi. 19. The éyo is the redactor of 
the commentary. He thereby introduces as 
his own an explanation of the dative with 
meipacba: based upon a special etymology 
for the verb.—"Extrope retpynOqvac av- 
tuBinv: eyo, ‘éws mépatos e& éevavtias 
mokepnaa, ‘face to face to fight with 
Hector to the end.’ 

W. G. RuTHERFoRD. 


ON THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI. 


CCXI. 
12. Qu. alzepioxerros ov. 15. ef. Ar. 
Plutus 863 : vij Aiea, xadas toivey wodv azoA- 


Avra. 18. tev yeyovdrwy zobovpevwv looks a 
rather astonishing phrase, better trav yeyovo- 





twv 700’ ovvexa, ‘for what has happened at 
last.’ 
CCXIL. 


Col. II. The following attempt at restora- 
tion of the first twelve lines will show most 
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easily what I take to be the situation. I 
am glad to see that my amiable friend the 
editor has adopted my view so far as pre- 
viously divulged. I enclose my own addi- 
tions in brackets. 


A. bBpilopeva. B. pa Ai’ add’ eyw [ork 
dve€oma. 
» a ” , ‘ ” « 
jv vow exwpev, cxePouea [rods avdpas, ws 
pndev trEov TovTov cHévwow [ovvexa. 
, > id 
. Th ov yévorr’ adv; B. & dmdxpwat por 
TOOE. 
ti €att TOVP & A€yover Tas [MAnoias 
mailew €xovoas, avtyBord, 7d [oKutwov ; 
A. dAvapia kai Anpos UBpews EurrrAEws 
»” »” ‘ , , 
kddXus oveidos kal kat[arvyootvy ye Tpos. 
, A . A 
TOUTH Yap WOTEP TOLTW wots xpHoTEoV 
Tois dvepacors, OTL veot| TOUS Ov zoel. 
ebx7 O€ Kai Totr’ éoriv’ ev 
és TOUTO xpyoet’ Kal tovolv ToAAOD TAEwr. 


7. €umAews Postgate. 8. Cf. Lys. 137. 
11. I think the meaning may be: ‘ but even 
that is a vain dream, for you will need 
(L can’t imagine what) for this, and it is a 
troublesome business besides.’ ypyce: future 
of xpy, as certainly in Herodotus, though in 
Attic everyone would expect ypjora. How- 
ever xpyoe is quoted from Plato Laws. 
13-16. Cf. Lys. 135. 


CCXIX. 


ll. ] oles Ketloar tap dAtdpocots, OF Hoa. 


13. ov te grea 14. xabarep}. 

17. [mat] pepe 7d epviov. 

22. It seems probable that @axofadrados 
would do for the name of a sitting hen. 
The characteristic attitude of the hen is 
squatting on her seat. I take @axo- to mean 
the ground on which she sits. Very similar 
is the phrase used by Herondas of sitting 
birds (vii. 48), oxws veooooi Tas Koxwvas 
6aArovres, the beautiful and certain cor- 
rection of Dr. Jackson. 


CCXXI. 


Col. I. init. In connexion with the 
questions here raised on the accentuation of 
dre 5y, it is noticeable that Aristophanes 
begins a sentence at least five times with 
the words dre 51 d€ (Wasps 121, where see 
Starkie’s note, Lys. 523, Hecl. 195, 315, 
827). ‘The only conceivable reason for the 
words being put in this order seems to be 
that éredy was felt to be one word, and the 
accentuation of Aristarchus therefore can 
hardly be so zapadoyov as it appeared to 
Herodian. 


10. Read ’AAdeuoio ropov cal’ [ov diaBards 
7|v! wai opevros. 

Col. VII. 4. I think this a fragment of 
some lyrist, and so would read [dpt]orom[ov]ov, 
a Pindaric word. 

5. The next quotation is not from Pindar 
but Anacreon, for xat [z]a{p'] ’Avax[péovri] is 
plainly the right supplement. The metre is 
Ionic as one might expect in Parthenia; it 
is curious that none of the fragments of 
Pindar’s Parthenia are written in it, but 
Anacreon of course was fond of it. In 
CCXX., Col. XIII., we are told that the 
Parthenian metre was. - _ | z- | x, which 
is obviously in reality Ionic with the usual 
variation between __VT. and _V_vJ so 
familiar in Galliambic and other Lonic 
verses. 

Col. IX. 5-17. I take the sense of this 
very puzzling passage to be as follows: 
‘ Aristarchus points out that the line (® 195) 
is Homeric, because all streams are said to 
be é ’OQxeavot [whereas if 195 be omitted 
Homer is represented as saying they are all 
e€ ’AyeAwiov. And Ocean and Achelous are 
different things.] So Seleucus says: “ How 
camest to the river of Achelous over the 
watery ways of Ocean?” [thereby shewing 
that he does not think them the same}. 
Aristarchus adds that Pindar’s evidence goes 
in the same direction, when he calls the 
piper’s reed child of the founts of Achelous : 
“of old wert thou reared by Achelous and 
the streams of the winding river” [so that 
Pindar meant a river by Achelous]; at any 
rate Pindar means a very different thing 
when he says “beyond the founts of Ocean.””’ 

No doubt some critics had argued that 
Achelous in Homer, as in some other poets, 
meant simply water, and therefore that 
Homer would not say ‘not even Achelous 
nor Ocean,’ and therefore it was that they 
omitted 195. They quoted the passage of 
Pindar as one of their arguments,’ and 
Aristarchus retorts that Pindar there did 
not use the word Achelous as they supposed, 
but simply for a river; when he wanted to 
talk of Ocean, he said so straight. 

In 9 petpya is the Attic accusative and so 
the difficulty about éropev@ys is imaginary. 
In 17 we{d]a xpavay is surely a rather im- 
probable phrase ; 7é[p]a is common with 
zovrov and the like. 

24. avr’ alv] is apparently right. ‘The 
oracle regularly told the Greeks to sacrifice 
to Achelous, and hence they would naturally 

' So Allen (supra).—Ep. C.R. 

? Their syllogism seems to be : in one place Pindar 
says ’AxeAwiov xpavav, in another ’Qkeavod Kpavay ; 
therefore Achelous = Ocean. . 

od 
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consider [being a foolish race in the opinion 
of Ephorus] every river as Achelous.’ 

Col. X. 22. I should prefer to insert «ai 
between dymors and ai, rather than to read 
ore for rére in 21 (see editor’s note).! ‘ Either 
Homer anticipates what would happen on 
the third day, or else at the time he is speak- 
ing of [opposed to rpiry juépa] the body was 
lying in the sand and the eels were already 
busy over it.’ 

27. éret yap has no construction ; read 
émi: ‘for the word épérrecfar is properly 
used of creatures picking up a thing from 
the ground with the tongue.’ Is the deriva- 
tion supposed to be from dzroua as well as 
épat 

Col. XI. 19. Possibly éy® arose from a 
dittography of éws (ewews). Omitting it, I 
would construe: ‘Exrops eupyOjva for 
“fight against Hector to the end,” ’ govern- 
ing “Exropos by éé évavrias and taking rot to 
be neuter. To explain dvri tod “Exropos as 

1 So Rutherford (swpra).—Ep. C.R. 


meaning that the dative “Exrop: is here used 
for the genitive is inconsistent with the 
explanation of zeipyOjvar directly given. 
For if reupyOjvac were ‘ éws mépatos modem 
ca,’ it could not govern a genitive, but a 
dative would in the nature of things be 
expected, ‘to fight with Hector.’ It was 
the dative which caused the absurd deriva- 
tion. 

Col. XII. 2. [apige]ro. Cf. Col. IIL 15. _ 

3. Possibly [dvo- deiAn pév dxd] ris 
wpas éxeivn péxp. THS. . Sexarys: airy [t.e. 7. 
dSexary] dé dyna. 

Col. XVII. 19. A blister is a swelling up 
of the skin, [rod dépyajros. Dr. Postgate 
compares éxfeyua. A blood-blister might 
also be thought of, in which case we might 
read [rév afya]ros. Postgate also observes 
that in the scholion quoted by the editors 
on line 18 we should read dvafeua for 
avdorTnpa. 

ARTHUR PuatTr. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Puato, Apol. 17 otro pév ovv, dorep ey 
héeyw, 7 Ti 7 ovdev GAnbes cipyjxaow: tyeis 3 
euovd axovoerbe tacav thy adnbeav —ovd pevror 

‘ yn > * ’ a , 
pa A’, & advdpes ’AOnvaior, kexaddrernpevors ye 
Ayous, BTTEp of TOUT, pyywaci TE Kal dvopacw, 
ovde Kexoopymevous’ GAN’ axovoerbe cixie Aeyo- 
peva Tos émiTvxovow dvépact—mioTEiw yap 
dixasa elvar & A€yw—xai pndels tuadv mpocdoKy- 

, ” 298 ‘ * , , * 
gatw dAdws* ovde yap av dymov mpéro, © 
dvopes, THWE THE HAtkiat Woep pEeipakiwe wAdaT- 
tovte Adyous eis buds eioveva. I need not 
speak particularly of the chiastic double 
contrast at the beginning of this passage 


ovrou\. / ey eee 
om , ~) nor of some other minor 
(ius Get) 
points. I have tried to make these clear by 
the way in which I have written and pointed 
the words. It is about a common mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation of the 
words from xexadAcernuevous to émitvxotow 
évopact that I wish to speak here. Stall- 
baum’s explanation of these words, which 
has doubtless led many astray, runs thus :— 
Praeterea commemorat Socrates Adyous KeKo- 
opynpevors, h.e. orationes ornatas, videlicet 
tropis, figuris, numero; in his enim rebus 
maxime cernitur xoopos s. ornatus orationis. 
This way of interpreting, or rather misin- 
terpreting, is due to failure to heed the 
chiastic contrast in the Greek and to mis- 


understanding of the meaning of Kexoopnpe- 
vous. Kexoopnpévous (Adyous) is contrasted 
with <«ixje Aeyoueva and Kexaddernpévous 
Aoyous pyyaci te kal dvouacw with deyoueva. 
Tols ETITVXOVELY GVOMATL. KEKOTPNMEVOUS Means 
‘marshalled,’ ‘ordered,’ ‘ arranged,’ as op- 
posed to ex Aeyoueva. We find something 
similar in Eur. Med. 576, where ed rovcd 
éxoopynoas Adyous may be, I think, most 
simply interpreted ‘well have you marshalled 
these words.’ 


Aesch. Prom. 629 
fn ov TpoKydov paccov ws énot yAvKU. 


It seems a pity that the latest editors 
still cling to this reading. It stands in 
both the annotated edition of the Pro- 
metheus of Messrs. Sikes and Willson (1898) 
and the Parnassus Library text of Professor 
Campbell (1898). Professor Campbell puts 
Elmsley’s pacodrws 7) ‘poi at the foot of the 
page, and Messrs. Sikes and Willson say of 
the same conjecture: ‘Were emendation 
necessary, this would be good.’ Though 
the latter editors have examined Dr. Weck- 
lein’s large Greek edition, they do not seem 
to realize that he has practically given up 
his former view of the construction in 
question. His Greek note is decidedly 
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curious—to say the least. After repro- 
ducing the note of the German edition he 
continues: "AAAG Ta ywpia taira evar Ta pev 
érépas picews, Ta Sé audios Bynrovpevns ypadjs. 
"Eav 5€ ds mapedobn dpOas, srep daiverar 
BcBaov, Sev xetrac dvti rod 7%. Paiverar dé 
mBavurepov, Str eXtra évraiOa 7d peragi 
TOU GVYKpLTLKOD Kai Tov KwAoVv THs TVyKpioews 
imdpxov 7 (mpB. TlAar. Todur. ced. 410 D 
padaxwrepor 7) ws KdAALOv avrots) Kal % évvora 
elvar: ws enol dperrov éoti, wy ppovrile mA€ov 
mepi guod. IIpB. Evp. ‘Imm. 530 ovre yap 
mupos ovt dotpwy iméprepov Bédos olov 7d 
tas “Adpoditas inow ék xepav “Epws kat “AXk. 
879 ri yap davbpi Kaxov petloy duaptety murtis 
dAdxov. If it is probable that 7 is left out 
here between the terms of the comparison, 
then it should be put in and paocov } as be 
restored. as euol dpeorov éort, py ppovrice 
méov mepi é4ov does not represent a case of 
omission of the particle of comparison, but 
means ‘since it is my pleasure, do not take 
thought about me further.’ Of course, the 
passage cited from Plato has nothing to do 
with such an interpretation ; but it is ex- 
cellent as a support for the reading paocov 
j os. As for the two passages cited from 
Euripides at the end of the note, that 
from the Alcestis was probably rightly ex- 


plained by Hermann, as I now think 
with Mr. Hayley (see his excellent note 


on Alc, 879-80). The passage from the 
Hippolytus is in all likelihood to be 
corrected by inserting # before ofov. The 
copyists quite commonly fumbled 7} as (and 
the like: so particularly jy) od), A good 
example is to be found in Hippocrates zepi 
diairns o€€wy 2, when the MSS. vary between 
the right reading érepoiws ywaoKw 7) ds Keivor 
éreEquecav and ywiokw ds (see Kuehlewein’s 
critical note ad loc.). In Xen. Hellen. 2. 
3, 16 Frrov te ote (oi) Gorep is a mistake 
for...) domep, as I have elsewhere noted. 
One is surprised to find Solon’s xévrpov 8 
GAXos as eyo AaBov figuring in Messrs. Sikes 
and Willson’s note on the Prometheus as an 
example of as=7. Does not Aristotle Ad. 
moX. 12 paraphrase Solon’s words by «i yap 
tis dAXos tavrys THs TYAS ETvxev? This 
citation the editors just named seem to owe 
to Mr. Adam (on Plat. Apol. 36 D). Mr. 
Adam believes (or believed) that ds could 
be used for 7 after a comparative. But the 
best example he adduces, Plat. Rp. 526 C, is 
due to carelessness on Plato’s part owing to 
the wide separation of pei{w zovov from the 
second term of the comparison, which ought, 
of course, to be % dcov rovro or 7) Tovro, but 
appears in the form ds rodro, as though otrw 
péyav movov had gone before. After all’s 


said and done, it would seem that Dr. 
Thompson’s dictum that ‘the use of ds for 7 
after a comparative is a barbarism’ must 
stand. When shall we see px pov mpoxydou 
paocov 7) ws éuot yAvkd come into its own? 
In Hom. Odyssey «2108 airoi seems to 
be generally misunderstood. The passage 
should, I am quite sure, be understood thus 
(106-109) : 


ctpe 8 dpa pyynoripas ayynvopas: ot pév ereita 
Tecootr. tpoTapole Ouvpdwv Ovpov Ereprov, 
neevo ev pvoict Body ods Extavov, avTot: 
Kypuxes 6 adrotor Kal dtpypol Oepamovtes KTE 


‘They themselves were playing at zeocoi, 
seated on hides of oxen that they had 
killed, while their heralds,” &e. 

In Hom. Jliad Z, after Antia’s accus- 
ation of Bellerophon to Proetus we read 
(166): 
js aro, tov d& dvaxta xoAdos AdBev, ofov 

aKOUG EV" 
Kreivar prev pp 

Ovpar— 
mere O€ pu 

Avypa, KTé. 


> ¢ ‘ 4 ld 
adéewe— ocBaocaro yap To ye 


Avxinvie, wopev 8 6 ye onpara 


In the note to v. 167 in the Leaf-Bayfield 
edition we read: ‘p': probably a corruption 
of an original f’ = €, as in 158 above, 
A 524, &e.’ (Similarly in Mr. Leaf’s large 
edition.) Now, however the case may 
stand with the other verses cited, I am 
pretty well convinced that the notion that 
p’ here represents f’=€ is wrong, and for 
this reason. After the statement that the 
king became angry at the monstrous ac- 
cusation he had heard, we naturally expect 
a statement of what he did in consequence 
of his anger, or, in other words, we expect 
a sentence linked to what has gone before 
by a conjunction meaning ‘so,’ ‘ therefore,’ 
‘accordingly’: and that is just what the 
traditional text gives us in p'= dpa (ovr, 
57). 

An ovv or 6 standing after the péy in 
the first member of a pev—de complex and 
introducing to the Greek mind the whole 
complex, to the modern mind the éé-clause, 
is a phaenomenon so common in Attic Greek 
that it ought to be needless to cite passages. 
However, inasmuch as the first chapter of 
the Anabasis seems to be commonly misread, 
it may be well to place side by side with 
the Homeric period just quoted the following: 
Xen. An. i. 1, 1 sq. éwet 5& jobéver Aapetos 
Kai irwmreve TeAevTiv Tov Biov, €BovAeTd ot TH 
maide dudotépw mapeivars 6 piv ov mpecBv- 
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TEpos Tapwv ervyxave, Kipov dé peraméurera 
amo Tis dpxns KTé., (= wapdvros obv Tov tpec- 
Burépov Kipov peraméurerat xré.), An. i. 1, 4 
Bovdreverar drws pHrore Exc Eorar emi Tax 
adedpar, add’, i Sivynta, Bacire’oe dvr’ 
éxeivou' [apvocatis pev 8) i pajtnp imipxe 
girotca aitov paddAov 7 Tov Bacrrevovra, 
coors 8 adixvoiro tav tapi Baciiéws pds 
atrov mavras oitw diatibels dweréurero wore 
€avtax paddAov pidovs eivar 7) Bacirei, Kai Tov 
map’ éavtar b¢ BapBapwv éxepedeito ws rode 
pel Te ixavol einoav Kal edvoikds Exorev avTou, 
tiv de ‘EdAnvxiy dSivapw AOpoiter os pddiora 
edvvato émuxpuTTopevos, Orws Gt. dmapacKevo- 
tatov AaBor Baoiréa: Gde ov eroteiro tiv 
ovAXdoynv. In this passage the connection 
of thought seems pretty clearly to demand 
the text as given above. The words réx 
Kvpw after imjpxe disturb the connection 
of thought, and were probably added by 
some one who did not understand the con- 
struction imjpye diioica= dyn epiia. The 
words of Plutarch in Artor. 2, 4 5¢ pyrnp 
imnpxe tov Kipov paddov dirodca, seem to 
show that 7&. Kvpa was not in Plutarch’s 
text. (Plutarch [Artox. 1] and Lucian 
[hist. conser. 23] read at the beginning of 
the Anabasis what is probably the right 
Simi- 


order A. xai II. aides yiyvovrar dvo.) 
larly the word ’Apragépénv was added after 


tov Bacevovra by some reader. éavrar 
seems necessary after aore because of the 
contrast with Bacwei. zap’ éavrdi is con- 
trasted with mapa Baciiéws: so BapBapwv 
with the subsequent “EAAyvKyv. tov Bao 
Aevovta followed (twice) by a form of 
Bacre’s (Baoiiéws, Bacrrct) is neat and 
very Greek. 

In Plato’s Republic, 470 c, we read: 
EdAnvas perv dpa BapBapos xai BapBapovs 
"EdAnot oAcuciv payouevous te dycomev Kai 
Tokepious pice elvar Kai woAEuov Ti €xOpav 
tavryv KAnréov: “EXAnvas dé “EAAnou, Srav Tt 
towvto Spacw, pica pev didovs elvat, vooeiv 
8 & ra Towvrwr tHv “EAAdSa Kal cracidfeww 
Kai ordow TH ToLavTHV €xOpav KAyréov. Here I 
believe we should read dive: pév diAcovs efvat, 
and in general the formula holds good that 
€xOpos: pidos :: modems: didvos. As the 
commoner word, ¢idos has been substituted 
for didws in the MSS. in not a few places. 
I note here the following: Lysias 12, 38 
(read 7 ws mdAes modeuias otoas didias 
éroinoav), Xen. Anab. 1, 3, 12 (read roAAod 


pev détos diros du av pidrtos 7), tb. 1. 6, 8 (read 
Tor epi ddeApir Tor€utos, Emot dé PidAtos Kai 
mirTos). 

In Xenophon’s Hellenica, 2. 3, 16, a slight 
correction is necessary. Thus: «i dé, or 
TpiaKkovTa eopev Kal Ody Els, HTTOV TL ole. <I) > 
womrep Tupavvidos TavTys THs apxns xpHvat 
éripedcio bat, enOys et. In Lysias 12,80 we read 
pnd’ dv act pedAdav mpage rAciw xdpw aitois 
lore #) av éroinoav opyileoOe. Here dpyifer6e is 
illogical for dpynv tore (or éxere). It seems 
probable that Lysias had at first intended to 
end the sentence with dpynv éxere (Exere because 
he had already used iore with ydpuv) ; but he 
decided afterwards to vary tke construction 
still further: hence dpyiferbe. We find 
something similar (in part) to this in Lysias 
16,11 Sr trav vewrépwv door wept KiBovs 7) 
woTovs 7) Tus ToatTas dKodagias TvyxdvovcL 
ris SuatpyBas rovovpevor, TavTas avrovs oVerbE 
por diaddpous ovtas Kal tAeiota TovTos epi 
€u0d Aoyorowwivras Kai Wevdopevors. Here, if 
Lysias had not had rovrovs (after rAciora) 
already in mind when he wrote the beginning 
of the sentence, or else had he not carefully 
revised his written sentence, we should 
pretty certainly have ravtas tovrous oerbe. 

In the introduction to Appian’s Roman 
History\we read (cap. xi. init.) Ta dé “Pwpafwv 
peyeOe te Kat edtvxiat Sujveyxe 8 edBovdiav 
kat xpovov xré. Here Schweighiiuser anno- 
tates as follows: Legendum puto peyeGe re 
kal xpovon; d:’ edBovdiav kai edrvxiav. This 
Mendelssohn thinks plausible. But Appian 
wrote as the words stand. The chiastic 
contrast péyeBos : edruxia : : dBovdAia : xpovos 
is the key to the whole passage. At the 
end of this passage Appian says: €ws érta- 
Kogious éreat (x pOvos) Kaxotabovvrés TE Kai 
kwOduvevovtes ayxwopddus tiv dpxnv és Tdd€ 
(uwéyeOos) tpoyyayov Kai ths edtuxias 
avavro &a tiv evBovdAcav. Here we 
have: ypdovos:péyebos :: ebruxia:etBovdia. The 
thought is that ¢ime (and patience) has 
brought greatness ; good counsel has brought 
good fortune. The difficulty is due to the 
fact that for the sake of the contrast Appian 
has used xpdvos in such a way that it is 
formally opposed to péyefos, whereas in fact 
the connotation ‘patience’ outweighs the 
denotation ‘ duration.’ 

Mortimer Lamson Earte, 


Barnard College, 
New York, U.S.A. 
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CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA AND PLUTARCH. 


Connected with the Heloyae ex Seripturis 
Propheticis of Clement of Alexandria, § 34, 
is a piece of literary history on which per- 
haps some reader of the Classical Review 
may be able to throw further light. 

The section reads thus : 

"Hv roo. pev xabapot xai Aepaves eS€Eavro 
dwvas Kai Twas dyes dyiwy dacparwrv dvOpw- 
mos 5¢ 6 dxpiBads Kexabappevos azas Sidackadias 
Kat duvdpews Oeixns katacwOyoera. 

The opening words of this do not construe, 
as Sylburg justly remarks, even if we read 
7 for jv. 

In Stobaeus Florilegium Tit. 120, No. 28 
is a long passage headed @eyoriov éx tod Hepi 
Wuyx7js. This is an extract from a dialogue 
between Timon and Patrocleus. In the 
course of it Timon compares the experiences 
of the soul immediately after death with 
those of a man being initiated into the 
teXerai peydda. These experiences he 
describes as follows. 

[Advat ta mpOta Kai repidpopai Koruders 


A A it vi #2 
kat ova oKOTovs TWOS UToTTOL Topetat kat 


, ‘ a Ld ~ “I 
dréheorot, cia. Tpo Tov Tehous avTod Ta dewa 
mdvta, dpixn, Kal TpdL0s, kai idpas, Kat Gap Bos: 


éx d€ rovTov, POs TL Gavpdorov arnvrncer, 
n TOTOL kadapoi Kat Aetpoves ede 
Eavto, Pwvas Kai xopeias Kat oeuvorytas 
dxovopatwv iepov Kal havTracpatwyv 
iytwv €xovres, «7.2. 

Is the coincidence of language merely 
fortuitous here? I think it can be shown 
that it is not. In § 35 of the Zclogae of 
Clement we have two more coincidences 
with ‘Themistius.’ 

I know, he says, that the mysteries of 
yvaors are laughed at by the mob. ois dé 
odiyous, Kabdrep pas ereweveybev eLaidvys 
cuptrociw Twi cvvnpedel, extAnser TA TpaTa* 
erecta Cicavres...as th’ Hdovns edppacvopevor 
x.7.A. Themistius (/.c. p. 468 ed. Gaisford) 
Kai pas ereaceveyx bev eLaiprvys cuurociw OdpyBov 
Kal Kpotov bd’ age’ eroinoe. 

Again Clement, § 35: as yap 8ov7) TV 
THs ddyyvos dmaNAayy ovotay Exel, OUTWS 7) 
yV Oo THs dyvotas THhV imeSaipeo. 

Themistius, /.c. p. 467: adovn & nde tava 
pev tows ovoiav é€xer Kai diaw dAynddvos 
dmadAaynv. 

The next sentences in Clement contain a 
metaphor about sleep: and sleep is the 
subject of a large part of the Themistius 
passage. 

I do not think, then, that we can doubt 
that Clement had read this dialogue zepi 


Yoxns. But if that be so, Themistius cannot 
have been the author of that dialogue: for 
Themistius lived late in the fourth century. 

Wyttenbach had already assigned the 
dialogue to Plutarch, and prints the passage 
among the fragments of the Moralia. A 
principal reason which led him to this 
attribution lay in the names of the inter- 
locutors in the fragment, Timon and 
Patrocleus: for Timon and Patrocleus are 
the names of speakers in Plutarch’s tract 
De Sera Numinis Vindicta. 

Prof. Ernst Maass in his interesting 
book Orpheus (Munich, 1895, p. 303) prints 
a portion of the Themistius extract, con- 
tests Wyttenbach’s conjecture as to its 
authorship, and gives reasons for believing 
it to be by Themistius. In face of the hither- 
to unnoticed quotation of the Themistius 
extract by Clement, his reasoning (which is 
not supported by any positive evidence) 
must fall to the ground. 

Apparently Clement is not otherwise 
known to quote from Plutarch. As far as 
dates are concerned, he might have done so, 
for Plutarch died early in the second 
century. 

We seem to have gained from the above 
investigation the following points :— 

1. Themistius cannot be the author of the 
extract in Stobaeus. 

2. Clement of Alexandria had read the 
work from which that extract is taken. 

3. We can by the help of the extract 
slightly improve the text of Clement’s 
Eclogae. 

4. The fact of the quotation by Clement 
tends to support Wyttenbach’s conjecture 
that the extract is from Plutarch’s dialogue 
rept Wuxis- 

I have left on one side the two possible 
hypotheses: 1. That Themistius is the true 
author of the extract, and that he is quoting 
Clement; 2. That both Clement and 
Themistius derived the phrases common to 
them from Plutarch. Neither supposition 
seems tolerable upon a perusal of the docu- 
ments. 

Plutarch’s dialogue zepi pvxjs is quoted 
by Eusebius (Praep. Ev. xi. 36.) which fact 
may tend to make it less surprising that 
Clement should have made use of it at an 
earlier time. It may be interesting to 
some to know that the story quoted by 
Eusebius is a piece of folk-lore which 
reappears in St. Gregory’s Dialogues iv, 
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36. A man (Antyllus) has been ill and 
is given up by the doctors. He revives and 
says that he has been dead, and that the 
spiritual messengers who took his soul were 
rebuked by their Master, who said he had 
sent them to fetch Nicandas. Nicandas—a 
cobbler who lived near Antyllus—is ac- 
cordingly taken ill soon after and dies. In 
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St. Gregory’s form of the story, the two 
actors are both named Stephen ; one is an 
‘illustris, the other a smith. Gregory 
heard the story from the former Stephen 
himself, together with another, in which 
Stephen affords further proof of his habit of 
putting new faces on old friends. 
M. R. James, 





PLAUTUS, PERSA, 


Goetz and Schoell print vv. 376-377 
thus :— 


Lubere tibi per me licere intellego, 
Verum lubere hau liceat, si liceat mihi. 


Here liceat, si liceat is the reading of A, 
but I believe the repetition of liceat to be 
merely a mistake of the copyist. Leo 
‘ Pistoris coniectura’ adopts lubeat, si liceat. 
But the Palatine reading is liceat, si lubeat 
(B iubeat), and I feel sure that this is right 
and should be restored. 

The girl is complaining to her father that 
they do not stand upon an equal footing. 
He is at an advantage, she is at a disad- 
vantage. ‘I see that you may indulge 
your whims for anything I can do to stop 
you (per me=épod ye évexa), but, if J did 
take a fancy, I should not be allowed by 
you to indulge it.’ This is the sense re- 
quired, and it can be got, if I am right, 
only from Jiceat, si lubeat, the Palatine 
reading. 


376-377 AND 610. 


v. 610, T. Ehodum hue, virgo. vide sis 
quid agas. V. Taceas: curabo ut voles. 

Anyone who reads the preceding lines 
carefully will see that line 610 is an in- 
tolerable repetition. All that it contains 
has been already said, and said better and 
more fully, in the previous asides between 
Toxilus and the girl. The line should be 
enclosed in brackets as a recension, probably 
an actor’s version intended to replace the 
previous lines. It is significant that the 
Palatine MSS. omit the line, so that the 
actor’s recension was made in A only. 

[I had marked in my copy v. 551 as be- 
longing to Toxilus, v. 615 exquire. heus tu, 
advigila to be given continuously to Toxilus, 
exquire being addressed to Dordalus, heus tw, 
advigila to the girl. But Ussing and Leo 
have, I find, already made these corrections, 
so it is needless to elaborate the point. ] 


J. H. Gray. 


FOLKLORE IN VIRGIL. 


Bucolics, iv. 43-44. 


The latest English editors of Virgil are 
somewhat severe in their comments upon 
this passage. Mr. Sidgwick says, ‘The con- 
ception of rams becoming naturally purple, 
scarlet or yellow is rather grotesque.’ Mr. 
Page says, ‘There is only a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous and Virgil has 
decidedly taken it.’ But it is very dan- 
gerous to proclaim a glaring fault in the 
work of so careful an artist as Virgil. In 
the first place, fleeces are sometimes found 
with pale shades of gray shading into purple 
here and there, or again, they are tinged 


with pale yellow passing into orange and 
terra cotta. Farmers in the English Lakes 
sometimes select such fleeces for use as rugs 
in their parlours. I remember seeing a rug 
which did not need the deceitful aid of dyes, 
as Virgil would say. But these unaccus- 
tomed tints had a meaning for religion. 
For, indeed the fourth eclogue seems as it 
were to be redolent with the heavy fumes of 
incense. According to Macrobius, Virgil 
was relying upon a tradition of augury. 
‘Traditur in libris Etruscorum, si hoc animal 
insolito colore fuerit inductum, portendi 
imperatori rerum omnium telicitatem. est 
super hoc liber Tarquitii transcriptus ex 
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Ostentario Tusco, ibi repperitur purpureo 
aureove colore ovis ariesve si aspergetur, 
principi ordinis et generis summa cum 
felicitate largitatem auget, genus progeniem 
propagat in claritate laetioremque efficit.’ 
Maer. Sat. III vii 2. Tarquitius is quoted 
by the elder Pliny among the authorities 
for his second book. 


Aeneid, vi. 282-284 : 893-898. 


If there is a mystical turn about the 
fourth eclogue, which compels us to go below 
the surface for the poet’s meaning, this is 
also the case with these two passages from 
the sixth book of the Aeneid. The study 
of them will not be without importance for 
our understanding of Virgil’s method. And 
first as to the Tree of Dreams. 

If we read the Aeneid carefully, we shall 
find that Virgil had formed for himself a 
fairly consistent theory of dreams ;a theory 
which appears if we may judge from Lucr. 
i. 120—126 to have been suggested by 
Ennius. According to Ennius there are 


‘ Acherusian quarters’, which are reached, 
not indeed by soul nor body, but by ‘ certain 
phantoms pale in wondrous wise’ which are 
thus distinguished from the souls of the dead. 


And it was from this place that the form 
of Homer rose before him It is just pos- 
sible that the phrase, simulacra modis pal- 
lentia miris, is quoted by Lucretius from 
Ennius and that Virgil is referring to 
Ennius when he makes use of the idea. L. 
Miiller gives the passage as the fourth frag- 
ment of the Annals I. At any rate it is 
not absolutely certain that Virgil depends 
upon Lucretius even for the turn of phrase. 
Virgil first refers to this passage when he 
describes the apparitions that haunted Italy 
before the outbreak of the civil war, Georg. 
i. 477. The editors should perhaps give a 
reference here to Ennius as_ well as the later 
poet. Not only does Virgil repeat the turn 
of phrase several times but what is more 
important for us now, he throughout employs 
the idea of Ennius, as the following exam- 
ples will show. It is not Sychaeus but his 
likeness, imago, that appears to Dido in her 
sleep, Aen. i. 353. The apparition of 
Hector to Aeneas is closely imitated from 
that of Homer to Ennius, ii. 270 ef. Cie. 
Acad, II, 51. The next example is strik- 
ing : ‘Infelix stmulacrum atque ipsius wumbra 
Creusae Visa mihi ante oculos et nota 
maior imago, ii. 772. The case of the 
Pevates iii 148. is not a genuine excep- 
tion; there could scarcely be any ques- 
tion of their phantoms appearing. And 


lastly Virgil himself seems to define the 
meaning of the dream-shapes by the instance 
of Anchises. When Anchises appears to 
his son, we are told that his likeness seemed 
to glide down from heaven, v 725. Al- 
though Aeneas was haunted every night by 
the ‘restless phantom ’—turbida imago— 
of his father, iv 351, Anchises retains no 
memory of these meetings and greets his 
son in the shades as if for the first time 
after a long interval. It is abundantly 
clear, then, from these examples that the 
phantoms which gather round the Tree of 
Dreams are to be distinguished as Ennius 
had already done, from the souls of those 
whom they represent 

There is another agreement between 
Virgil and what Lucretius reports to us as 
the opinion of Ennius. The path to the 
waters of Acheron starts from the elm tree 
Aen. vi 295. Compare this with the 
‘Acherusian quarters’ where the pale 
phantoms of Ennius foregather, and whence 
the form of Homer arose on its visit to him. 
The elm tree answers exactly to the 
description of the older poet. 

But why should there be an elm tree? 
It is to be remembered that dreams in their 
origin were thought to be the souls of 
human beings visiting others in their sleep, 
Thus the elm tree is like a home of souls 
and is to be classed along with other trees 
of life with which the life of mankind has 
been thought to be bound up. It reminds 
one of the elm trees which were planted 
round the tomb of Ketion. I have quoted 
some other parallels in my Worship of the 
Romans pp 43, 44. Of course it cannot be 
proved that Virgil regarded this tree as 
planted near a grave, but he comes very near 
indeed to saying so. It is planted in the 
middle of the forecourt of the kingdom of 
death, and is perhaps the last object of 
earthly reality upon which the traveller can 
look as he takes the last journey. For the 
forms which gather round the tree are as 
unreal as the phantoms which cling to its 
leaves, vi 292-294. 

Virgil says of the dreams that they cling 
to the leaves. Are they like the leaves 
themselves to which the souls on the banks 
of Acheron are compared, vi 309, or are 
they like the birds in which also Virgil sees 
a resemblance to the souls? Both of these 
comparisons have numerous analogies in 
their favour. In addition to the illus- 
trations which I have quoted elsewhere 
(Worship of the Romans 43, 44) there is one 
in the Folklore of the Fjort, p, 57. One of 
the characters in a story sings: ‘ Now am I 
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indeed dead and become a bird.’ I do not 
think however that the dreams are either 
leaves or birds. Surely they retain their 
own shadowy shapes, Sychaeus and Anchises 
and Hector and the others, as in a mys- 
terious album of the portraits of the dead. 

From the elm tree onward with its 
‘unsubstantial dreams,’ the poet moves 
amid creatures of the imagination. He 
begins with personified states of mind, 
Grief, Care, Disease and Old Age, and after 
his journey through the shades, is himself 
dismissed through that gate of sleep which 
affords a passage to false dreams. In 
passing let us note that Virgil here repeats 
the distinction with which we are now 
familiar. On the one hand are the genuine 
souls of the dead, which pass through the 
gate of horn; on the other are the false 
dreams. 

What are these gates of sleep? 7hey are 
the eyes and the mouth respectively. The 
eyeball furnishes the gate of horn; the 
teeth, the gate of gleaming ivory. ‘The 
dreams,’ Homer says in the passage which 
Virgil is imitating, ‘the dreams that pass 
through the polished ivory cheat with vain 
promises and bring unaccomplished words. 
But the dreams that pass through the 
smooth horn, bring sure things to pass 
when a mortal sees them,’ 7 562. There 
seems to be a play upon éAédas and éAedaip- 
ovat as well as upon xépasand xpaivev. But 
the motive of the comparison is very wide- 
spread, cf. Herod i. 8; Horace, A.P. 180; 
Plautus 7ruc. ii, vi 8 ‘ pluris est oculatus 
testis unus quam auriti decem.’ Taubmann 
in his commentary on Plautus, gave the 
above interpretation quite clearly two 


centuries ago. ‘By the gate of horn is 
meant the eyes: which are of the colour 
and hardness of horn. The ivory gate is 
the mouth, and receives its name from the 
teeth. True shades come forth from the 
gate of horn because those things are true 
which we see with our eyes. But false ones 
come through the gate of ivory, because 
those things which we hear are for the most 
part false, ad Truc. ii 68. Hence when 
Virgil dismisses the travellers through the 
gates of ivory, he is reminding us that it is 
the poet’s voice that has given them life. 
The close of this episode is thus in char- 
acter with its beginning. The whole 
episode in fact, is like a vision interpolated 
in the course of the story of Aeneas. But, 
as the poet is careful to point out, it is not 
one of those visions which seem to bring 
their warrant with them. The poet does 
not, like Blake in his prophetic books, 
describe what has been revealed and told 
tohim. He is throughout the self-conscious 
artist who uses the materials of legend as 
symbols of truth. Conington, following 
Heyne, is content to suggest that Virgil hit 
upon the idea of the gates of sleep by a 
happy chance, and has nothing to say about 
the convincing interpretation which was 
suggested so long ago by Taubmann. Mr. 
Sidgwick is content to refer to the parallel 
furnished by Homer. I venture to think 
that any interpretation of this masterpicce 
of Virgil must take special account of these 
two pieces of folklore—the tree of dreams 
and the gates of dreams—in which it is 
framed. 
F. GRANGER. 


THE ARATEA OF GERMANICUS.! 


Ir is just three hundred years since Hugo 
Grotius, then a youth of seventeen and 
already the editor of Martianus Capella, put 
forth at Leyden that Syntagma Arateorum 
which Barth declares to be the work of 


Sealiger, and which might indeed be 
Scaliger’s if it were not devoid of Scaliger’s 
characteristic vices. Neither on Cicero nor 
on Auienus nor on Aratus himself did Grotius 
spend such pains as on Germanicus, whose 
plight was then the worst of the four ; and 
with only the old editions and a single MS to 


1 Germanici Caesaris Aratea, iterum edidit Alfredus 
Breysig. Lipsiae, Teubner, 1899. 


help him he did very much more for his 
author than these three centuries have done 
between them. But though there is no 
other editor whose name should be written 
on the same page with Grotius’, still 
Schwartz in 1715, Orelli in 1832, and 
Baehrens in 1879, have all effected some- 
thing tangible: Orelli especially, who first 
provided an apparatus criticus and classified 
the MSS. Mr Breysig’s two editions, the 
larger of 1867 and this smaller book of 
1899, are less important: they contain I 
think only five true emendations of his 
own; but Germanicus has been studied a 
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good deal since 1867, and scattered through 
the text and notes of the second edition are 
many valuable corrections. These, and one 
or two which Mr Breysig has omitted, I will 
here amass, and display within a brief 
compass the gains of the last 32 years. 

Perhaps the most noticeable of all are Mr 
P. von Winterfeld’s conjecture at 692 and Mr 
F. Stahl’s at frag. ii 16. At 692 the con- 
stellations which rise with Capricorn end 
with the line 


eminus exurgit Minoia nota corona. 


It is not from Aratus, it is false to fact, it is 
dovvoerov, and eminus is useless and nota is 
poor: as poor as Mr Breysig’s conjectural 
introduction of the same epithet at 636. 
Grotius accordingly expelled the verse; but 
Mr Winterfeld (de Rufi Festi Auieni meta- 
phrasi, Berlin 1895, p. 34) restores 


et minus exurgit A/inoa nota corona, 


‘and up rises the Crown less famed than 
Ariadne’s.’ Germanicus supplements Aratus 
from his own astronomical knowledge : this 
is the Southern Crown which lies before the 
feet of Sagittarius, Arat. 401, Germ. 391. 
At frag. ii 16, where Germanicus tells 


how long each planet takes to complete its 
orbit, the MSS gave and the editors su- 
pinely accepted the inane announcement 


‘binos Gradiuus perficit orbis.’ It is less 
an honour to Mr Stahl (de Ausonianis 
studiis poet. Graecorum, Kiel 1886, p. 47) 
than a shame to his predecessors that he 
was the first to write bimos ; just as it is 
less an honour to Schwartz that he emended 
‘Mercuriusque celer, regno caelique ueren- 
dus | Iuppiter’ in verse 4 of this same 
fragment, than a shame to the two last 
editors that they retain the corruption 
caeloque. Both corrections I made myself, 
and any other attentive reader would have 
made them. 

Similarly the manuscript notes of J. C. 
Schaubach (ob. 1849) furnish three correc- 
tions, 472 diuidui for diuidit, 605 Cancro 
for caelo, frag. iv 73 Phosphoros for Hesperos, 
which have been rediscovered since his time 
by other scholars: the first by Baehrens, 
the second by Mr Maybaum, the third by 
Mr Ellis. Mr Breysig accepts diwidui and 
Phosphoros but rejects Cancro: it is the 
most certain of the three, see Arat. 591, 
Cic. 371, Auien. 1104: as to Mr Winter- 
feld’s defence of cae/o in Herm. xxx p. 559, 
[ will only say that I should have expected 
it to satisfy Mr Breysig but not to satisfy 
Mr Winterfeld, Sabbadini’s emendation 


ora for ore at 348 was also repeated by Mr 
Ellis. 

The rest [ will simply eaumerate. Haupt 
268 wernus tepor ammonet for uentus super 
immouet, 271 multum accepta epulis (epulis 
Burmann) for plurimufum acceptae prohs : 
since folk still tinker away at this verse as 
if it were not emended let me say that after 
the false division acceptae ptis this last word 
or no-word was mistaken both for prolis 
(plis) and for pluris (pis): the former 
stands in our MSS as prods, the latter wan- 
dered to the margin, adhered to multum, 
and engendered plurimulum. Baehrens (I 
do not include his corrections of the dozen 
lines he was the first to discover) 292 specw- 
laberis for spectaueris (which Mr Breysig 
retains as if it were eapectaueris), 293 rabi- 
dus for rapidus, 369 punctuated, 670 tam 
toto iam toto for iam toto uastus et (Breysig 
absurdly iam wasto), frag. iv 99 glaciante 
for glacia te, 130 idem for aut idem, 139 
moueat for moneat, 145 gelu for caelum. 
Ellis 317 aptum for ardum, 636 torta for 
tota, frag. iv 72 ubi for sub, 77 memento for 


2 
menalto (= ME-MEALTO). Maybaum (who has 
well restored and defended MS readings at 
181, 295, 306) 192 respicis for vespicit, 375 
punctuated, 464 a cubito (= abucito = ab 
umo) for ab umero, 638 cum corpore for tunc 
pectore (Mr Breysig adopts cum and ignores 
corpore, which is equally necessary). RK. 
Dahms 714 punctuated; C. F. Kinch 620 
ereterra (cratera edd.) for terra. Two capital 
corrections are assigned to an ‘anonymus ’. 
167 positam for portans or totam, 499 libra: 
quae sidera for librato sidere or libato siderat. 
Mr Breysig’s own services to the text 
are the following: I do not count instances 
like 38 and 71 where he ascribes to his own 
conjecture what are really MS readings, nor 
the places where he alters humeri to wmert 
and records his exploit. 73 sertis for stellis . 
Baehrens’ objection is only one of several 
signs that Baehrens had never read Aratus. 
145 explentus (expletur edd) for expletum. 
335 hanc for hunc: perspicuity requires the 
alteration though grammar does not. 371 
yadiat for adiat or radians. 677 sy. ‘nil 
trahit obscurum Serpens, e¢ trunca recepta 
| desinit esse manu (Grotius) membris de- 
formis imago’ for sed... manum mediis : 
the construction in my opinion is ‘ recepta 
manu desinit esse trunca membris.’ He 
well retains alte at 313, and defends deuzec- 
tam at 272 against Burmann’s defectam by 
citing Auien. 187, a passage I cannot bear 
to mention without correcting it : write ‘sic 
insidisse labore | deuictum fama est. at, cum 




















Tirynthius aethrae | inditus et solio fultus 
sublime paterno est, | Iuppiter hance speciem 

. reddidit’: the texts have ac tum, and 
a full stop after paterno est: the corruption 
ac tum for at cum recurs ib. 1308. 

Mr Breysig has said in Herm. xvii p. 
407 (1882) and again in Teubner’s Mittei- 
lungen for 1898, no. 4 p. 102, that the 
edition of Baehrens was ‘in kritischer 
Beziehung ein entschiedender Riickschritt.’ 
The relics of Germanicus are about 930 
verses, and in 153 of these do Baehrens and 
Mr Breysig differ. But Mr Breysig hardly 
differs more from Baehrens than from him- 
self : his two texts, 1867 and 1899, dissent 
in 120 verses ; and in many places he has 
now come over to Baehrens. His variants 
from Baehrens may be ranged in three chief 
classes : those places where he adopts con- 
jectures made since Baehrens’ time; those 
where he abandons, often rightly, conjectures 
adopted by Baehrens and reverts, less often 
rightly, to the MSS; and those where he 
follows the family O and Baehrens the 
family Z. 

This last is the department in which Mr 
Breysig especially supposes himself to be 
Baehrens’ superior: Baehrens is ‘eclectic,’ he 
is ‘scientific.’ Translated out of formulas 
into plain speech, this means that Baehrens 
thinks for himself and chooses (not always 
well) what seems to him the better of two 
readings; Mr Breysig, in order to avoid 
thinking for himself, accepts the reading of 
O, provided only that it seems to him 
endurable. Which of these two methods is 
more properly to be called scientific I will 
not now enquire; because it so happens 
that in the text of Germanicus they produce 
results which do not greatly differ. The 
places where O and Z dissent are for the 
most part places where the reading either 
of Z or else of O is utterly unendurable, 
even to Mr Breysig; and his notion that 
he and Baehrens differ considerably in their 
adherence to this or that family of MSS is 
a mere hallucination. O and Z contain in 
common about 500 verses, and they are 
continually at variance. Unless I have 
missed count, the places where Mr breysig 
follows O while Baehrens follows Z are only 


twenty-three (9, 15, 74, 78, 89, 90, 110 sq.,. 


155, 181, 194, 201, 203, 221, 226, 238, 254, 
269, 326, 331, 355, 444, 457, 512); and in 
nine of these the Mr Breysig of 1867 
agreed with Baehrens. True, there are 
three passages outside this list, 26, 306, 
499, where Baehrens follows Z while Mr 
Breysig has a reading equidistant from Z 
and O; and there are two, 352 and 567, 
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where Mr Breysig follows O while Baehrens 
has a reading equidistant from O and Z or 
disregards them both completely. But 
then on the other hand there is one place, 
169, where Baehrens follows O and Mr 
Breysig has a reading nearer to Z; and 
there is actually one, 465, where Mr 
Breysig follows Z while Baehrens follows O. 

So far from grave then is the amount of 
difference between the eclectic and the 
scientific editor. Now to consider its 
nature. In ten places out of the twenty- 
three, 9, 74, 78, 90, 110 sq., 155, 203, 444, 
457, 512, there is either no decisive reason 
or else no reason at all for preferring Z to 
O or Oto Z. In one place, 194, there is 
room for much variance of opinion: caelo 
cum luna refulsit O, cum stellas luna refulsit 
Z, cum stellas luna retundit Baehrens, cf. 
Auien. 1753 ‘sidera luna retundit,’ 514 sq. 
‘astra...aciem quibus...luna retundit,’ Cic. 
247 ‘ pleno stellas superat cum lumine luna.’ 
In six places, 181 piscibus O (vindicated by 
Mr Maybaum), fluctibus Z, 201 nondum O 
(vindicated by a critic in the Litt. Centralbl. 
for 1868, p. 725), posse Z, 221 Hippocrenen 
O, -es Z, 269 et O, at Z, aut Baehrens, 326 
decliuis O, declinis Z, 355 lucida O, roscida 
Z, Mr Breysig is certainly or probably right 
in preferring O. In six places, 15, 89, 226, 
238, 254, 331, he is certainly wrong. Four 
of these may be dealt with briefly. 89 
‘insigni (Z, insignis O) caelum perfundent 
lumine Chelae’: everyone else, including 
Mr Breysig’s former self, has preferred 
insigni: insignes was the old vulgate, but 
vanished as soon as insigni was made known 
by Grotius: Germanicus uses Jumine twelve 
times, never without an epithet, except at 
266 where it means ‘in respect of brill- 
iancy’ and to add an epithet would be 
impossible. 237 sq. ‘tris illi laterum 
ductus: aequata duorum | sunt spatia ; 
unius breuior, sed clarior zynis (Z, igne VU)’ : 
Bentley’s brewius, as Haupt says opuse, iii 
p. 408, is necessary (Mr Breysig answers 
‘at breuior est ductus unius lateris’: first, 
in order that unius may mean unius lateris 
and not unius ductus, we are to forget the 
existence of tris ductus in the line above ; 
then we are instantly to remember it 
again and supply ductus with breuior), and 
therefore ignis is necessary too, unless you 
write clarius igne. 254: the constellation 
Perseus ‘properare uidetur | et uelle alig- 
eris purum aethera tangere plantis’ accor- 
ding to O: why does he seem to want to do 
what he is doing already? his feet already 
touch the high air: he looks as if he wished 
them to cleave it in flight, findere Z. 331: 
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the difference between Z’s ‘tale caput 
magnique wumeri, sic balteus ardet, | sic 
uagina ensis, pernici sic pede lucet’ and O’s 
‘tale (though O has not tale but tela) caput, 
magnisque umeris sic’ etc. (que corrupting 
the rhetoric of tale...sic...sic...sic) is just 
the difference between competent writing 
and incompetent. The remaining pair of 
examples are too scandalous to be dismissed 
thus lightly. 

224-228 : 
inde subest Aries, qui longe maxima currens 
orbe suo spatia ad finem non tardius Vrsa 
grauiore O 
breuiore Z 


} Lycaonis 


peruenit, et, quanto { 


Arctos 
axem actu torquet, tanto pernicior ille 
distantes cornu properat contingere metas. 


‘grauis apte significat tardum actum Vrsae’ 
Maybaum de Cicerone et Germanico, Ros- 
tock 1889, p. 33; ‘passt sogar allein die 
Lesart grauiore zu den folgenden pernicior, 
denn grauis heisst hier schwerfiallig 
und bildet so einen Gegensatz zu perniax, der 
durch breuts unmdglich bezeichnet werden 
kann’ Breysig, Herm. xvii p. 406. There 
are your scientific critics. The word grauior 
(=tardior) is the opposite of the word perni- 
cior, and words are their sole concern: 
thoughts they have nothing to do with, and 
what the sentence means they neither guess 
nor care. When Germanicus died, men 
stoned the temples of the gods and over- 
turned their altars ; householders tumbled 
their Lares in the street and the father left 
his new-born child to perish; barbarians 
kept truce upon the frontiers, dependent 
princes cut off their beards and shaved the 
heads of their seraglios, and the king of 
kings abstained from hunting and refused 
audience to his grandees. And the man 
whose death made this commotion in earth 
and heaven is said by Messrs Maybaum and 
Breysig to have clad in hexameter verse the 
sapient proposition that Aries is as much 
quicker than Arctos as Arctos is slower than 
Aries, 7.e., that the distance from York to 
London is the same as the distance from 
London to York. Now the hebetude and 
inattention which lead critics into blunders 
like this are in themselves ridiculous enough ; 
but when they are accompanied by prattle 
about ‘die ersten Grundsitze der historischen 
Kritik,’ and by rebukes addressed to those 
whose superior care and acuteness have 
preserved them from such blunders, the 
combination is insufferable. If grauiore 
were the true reading it would have to mean 
uehementiore ; and even then the sentence 


would be trivial and aimless and no more 
applicable to the equatorial constellation 
Aries than to any other sign in the sky. 
breuiore is exactly right. In the same 
period of twenty-four hours Arctos describes 
a small circle and Aries a great circle. 
Therefore Aries’ motion is as much faster 
than Arctos’ as Arctos’ path is shorter than 
Aries’. 
15 sq: 
{ cogor O 


1 conor Z \ praedicere 


haec ego dum Latiis 


Musis, 
pax tua tuque adsis nato. 


The intrinsic superiority of conor to cogor 
(which Mr Breysig renders ‘ich fiihle mich 
gedrungen’) nobody denies, not even Mr 
Breysig: one need but turn to the preludes 
of other didactic poems, Lucr. i 25 conor, 
Ouid. fast. i 15 (addressed to Germanicus) 
conantt, Manil. iii 4 conor, Gratt. cyn, 22 
nisus, Aetna 24 molimur. But Mr Breysig 
adopts the worse reading because ‘ opti- 
morum librorum auctoritate firmatur.’ Now 
Mr Breysig’s preference of O’s authority to 
Z’s is either based on nothing or it is based 
on a comparison between the lections of the 
two families. In making that comparison, 
did he count this example, verse 15, as a 
point in favour of Z and against O, or did 
he not? If he did not, the conclusions of 
such a partisan are worthless. But if he 
did, what does he now mean by turning his 
back upon himself? On Nov. 23rd 1899 
there was played in Berlin an international 
football match, in which the Germans scored 
two goals and the Englishmen thirteen : 
the result was said to be a win for England 
by thirteen goals to two. If Mr Breysig 
had appeared upon the scene with his ‘ first 
principles of historical criticism’, which 
may briefly be formulated as ‘ uae uictis’, 
he would have taken away Germany’s two 
goals and given them to England, which he 
would then have announced to be the winner 
by fifteen goals to none. 

Now we have garnered the fruits of Mr 
Breysig’s addiction to the authority of O. 
In six places it has led him wrong where 
Baehrens was right, in six it has led him 
right where Baehrens was wrong, in eleven 
we cannot tell which it has done. And 
those eleven are the only places of the 
twenty-three where the authority of O can 
be invoked without impertinence. The other 
dissensions of O and Z can be settled, and 
therefore must be settled, by reason: where 
reason has a word to utter, authority must 
sit mum. It is not as if examples of Z’s 
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superiority to O were few and insignificant 
and therefore to be scrutinised mistrust- 
fully: they are less frequent, but not less 
striking, than examples of O’s superiority 
to Z. I take the following at random: 75 
notabis Germanicus, notabilis Z, nitendo O, 
92 sidere uitam Z, munere ripam O, 122 ex- 
celsis Z, ea O, 128 abit usus per uota Z, habi- 
tus super wocata O, 217 rudis inde assurgit Z, 
vadiis unde absurgit O, 389 flamma Z, magna 
O, 392 paulum Z, nullum O, 430 forat... 
lucent Z, foret...lucet O, 449 duo namque 
Z, quoniamque O, 497 radiatos extulit Z, 
radios intulit O, 512 traicit Z, traxit or 
traxit et O. Such examples destroy any 
presumption that O will be right and Z 
be wrong when the two are found to differ : 
each difference must be tried on its merits, 
and only when reason professes itself unable 
to decide can resort be had to the pis-aller 
of authority. Those who cannot reason 
may wish that it were not so, but so it is. 
Of Mr Breysig’s irrationality I will take 
another instance from another sphere. 
Baehrens discovered in the cod. Arunde- 
lianus nine verses unknown before, which 
in his edition are frag. v. Mr Breysig 
pp. Xxviii sq. declares them spurious. Why ? 
Because verse 2 contains the words humeris 
uirtutis (astrorumque globos et sidera maxi- 
mus Atlans | protulit in populos humeris 
uirtutts et omnes | stellarum motus certa 
ratione notauit), and Mr Breysig learnt in 
1882 from a book of Mr Sittl’s, what most 
scholars knew already, that this is not good 
Latin for wmeris uirtute praeditis. Very 
well. Is frag. iii 1sq. Aries spargunt good 
Latin? Is frag iv 1 Luppiter est laeto good 
Latin? Is phaen. 624 ewilem Oceano Bootes 
good Latin? Mr Breysig does not think so: 
does he then declare that frag. iii and 
frag iv and the phaenomena are spurious ! 
No, he corrects those verses. And he cor- 
rects verses in this very frag. v: he writes 
1 astrorumque for astrorum, 4 T'yrii for Syrit, 
5 uentos et for uento set, 7 qua for quo: only 
when he comes to verse 2 does he assume 
that the vice which it contains is due to the 
author and not the copyist. And the vice 
happens to be one which cannot be due to 
any author. Never, in any age of Latinity, 
did there exist a man capable of saying 
that Atlas invented astronomy with his 
shoulders. 
Now an example of Mr Breysig’s willing 
acquiescence in MS corruptions, 117—119 : 
fructusque dabat placata colono 
sponte sua tellus, nec parui terminus agri 
praestabat dominis, sine eo tutissima, rura 


This is Lachmann’s correction (Lucr. p. 38) 
of signo. Mr Breysig thinks that Mr May- 
baum ‘satis prospere tutatus est’ the MS 
lection, ‘cum contraria sibi esse terminum 
et signum recte monuit.’ Certainly there is 
nothing in the world to hinder Mr Maybaum 
from saying this or anything else : a writer 
who knew Latin would not say it, but Mr 
Maybaum declines wher like celer and uses 
quicquam for aliquid; and a writer who 
respected facts would not say it, but Mr 
Maybaum asserts that wherever O and Z 
dissent O’s reading is the genuine, that Ger- 
manicus does not elide before a short vowel 
a syllable ending in m, and that Aries is in 
juxtaposition with the base of the Triangle. 
The Romans however, not having Mr May- 
baum at hand to misinform them, never 
heard of this contrariety between signum 
and terminus: they fancied that a terminus 
was a signum. Germanicus received the 
dedication of a book from the foremost 
poet of his day; and there he found Ter- 
minus described as ‘separat indicio qui 
deus arua suo’ and addressed with the words 
‘si tu signasses olim Thyreatida terram.’ In 
the same context he read ‘ omnis erit sine te 
litigiosus ager’, and in Ovid’s account of 
the golden age ‘ erant sine uindice tuft’; so 
he took his pen and wrote what the scribes 
corrupted and Lachmann restored and 
Messrs Maybaum and Breysig have cor- 
rupted again. Have these scholars read 
Verg. georg. i 125 sqq. ‘ante Iouem...ne 
signare quidem aut partiri limite campum | 
fas erat’? 

How far we still are from having a proper 
recension of Germanicus one simple example 
will show. The MSS give 31 ‘ pronas rapit 
orbis in ipsos | declines umeros, 61 ‘ serpentis 
decline caput’, 663 ‘in caput atque umeros 
rapit orbis Cassiepiam | declinemque trahunt 
aeterni pondera mundi’, rightly I think in 
every case (just as on the other hand decliuis 
is right at 326 ‘hine alius decliuis nascitur 
ordo’), and so I write ‘decline caput’ for 
decliue in Auien. 164. Grotius substituted 
decliuis in all three verses, 31, 61, 663, 
wrongly I think ; but that is not the point. 
The point is that the two last editors, 
Baehrens in 1879, and Mr Breysig in 1899, 
print declinis in 31 and 61 but decliwis in 
663: yes, ‘in umeros rapit orbis Vrsas 
declines’, but ‘in umeros rapit orbis Cassie- 
piam decliuem ’. 

No wonder then that I have found much 
to correct, although I cannot pretend to 
have made a special study of German- 
icus, 
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65, 66. 
haud procul effigies inde est defecta labore. 
non illi nomen, non magni causa laboris. 


This is a bold and strange assertion, that 
thelabour of Engonasin has no cause. Aratus 
says nothing of the kind; he says that its 
cause is unknown: 64 sq. cidwdov, To pév 
ovrts é€miatatat dpdadov eizeiv | ovd 
OTLve Kpeuarat Keivos TOvw, Auien. 173 sq. 
‘expertem quam quondam dixit Aratus | 
nominis, et cuius /atuit quoque causu laboris’, 
Manil. i 315 ‘nixa uenit species genibus, 
sibi conscia causae.’ magni therefore is only 
an attempt at correcting agni, and Ger- 
manicus wrote non cogniéa@ causa laboris, 
12 cognoscere O, agnoscere Z. But this 
change, though necessary in itself, renders 
ili ambiguous, sv Dr Postgate corrects 
wli: ‘non ulli nomen, non cognita causa 
laboris.’ In the line above the MSS have 
unde for inde. 


129, 130. 
quaerenda est sedes nobis noua, saecula uestra 
artibus indomitis tradam scelerique cruento. 


With these words Astraea turns her back 
upon the silver age. aréibus no more means 
vices (malis artibus) than virtues (in 111 is 
sinceris artibus) ; nor can indomitis invest it 
with that meaning, because this is an ad- 
jective no less applicable to virtue than to 
vice. If on the other hand artibus means 
the arts of civilisation, then it cannot be 
linked to such an adjective as indomitis at 
all. Auienus however found this reading 
and understood it thus: he writes 329 sqq. 
‘sollertia uobis | peruigil, arte noua uitam 
traducere mos est, | omne aeuum studiis 
excuditis’. Therefore in the fourth century 
the verse was already corrupt; and why 
not? even in the first century Poenigenam 
had supplanted Phoebigenam at Verg. Aen. 
vii 773. Side by side wlth scelert cruento 
and linked with éndomitis we expect no such 
word as artibus, but rather this : 


indomitis uitiis tradam scelerique cruento. 


vitiis absorbed by mitis. In 133 the copper 
age arrives ‘nec iam | semina uirtutis witiis 
demersa resistunt.’ 


176, 177. 


quamlibet ignarum caeli sua forma docebit 
et caput et patulas naris et cornua Tauri. 


patulas, which Grotius and the other 
editors change to patulue, Mr Breysig 
rightly retains; but he punctuates the 
sentence so that it cannot be construed : | 


have removed the comma at the end of 176. 
‘The head and nostrils and horns of the 
Bull will be rendered plain to the veriest 
tiro in astronomy by their mere configura- 
tion’: sua, standing in agreement with the 
subject of the verb, refers to the verb’s 
objects caput and naris and cornua. This 
usage (Ou. fast. vi 413 ‘aquas sua ripa 
coercet’) is so common that I am surprised 
at the trouble it causes: even Bentley at 
Manil. ii 72 alters ‘nec swa dispositos serua- 
rent sidera cursus’ (i.e. dispositi cursus sua 
sidera desiderarent, acciperent aliena) to 
uaga. 


246, 247. 
Piscis, qui respicit auras 
Threicias, dextram Audromedae cernetur ad 
ulnam. 


So Grotius and the editors. But 
Aratus 246 sq. says truthfully ’Avé- 
popedns O€ tor Gpos dpraotepos ‘Ix6vos 
éotw | appa Bopeorépov, Kudoxus ap. 
Hipparch. i 2 13 % ’Avdpopéda, tov pev 
dpiatepov apov exovca tv “lyPiwv dep 
tov mpos Boppav, Cic. 18 ‘ Andromedae laewo 
ex umero, Auien. 557 sqq. ‘ex umero 
Andromedae laewo . . . ulnae nam proximus 
iste sinistrue. Hence Mr Maybaum p. 39 
says ‘nullo modo Germ. in hac re errare 
potuit. scribendum est /aewum. correctura 
plane certa uidetur, si quidem ratio plus 
ualet quam litterae et librariorum stultitiae.’ 
But hard as it is to believe that Germanicus 
wrote dextram when he meant laewam, it is 
harder still to imagine how a copyist could 
write daeuam when dextram stared him in the 
face.! 

Now all this while cernetuy is not in the 
MSS; they have cernantur. Write 


Piscis, qui respicit auras 
Threicias, as t ra Andromedae cernantur ad 
ulnam. 


Piscis is genitive; -as as shrank to -as, 
and érw suggested dextrum. I do not even 
write cernuntur: compare 722 ‘ Eridani et 
primos deprendat nauita fontes,’ oxépacro 
xe Arat. 729. For ulnam alone = dpos dpw- 
tepos compare 282 cuata ulnam = kara deka 
xepos, 169 umero=oKxae opw. There is no 
more need to say of the Fish on which side 
of Andromeda he lies than to say it of the 
Ram, 2351 ‘zonae regione... Andromedae,’ 
Arat. 229. 


1 Mr Maybaum is equally precipitate at Cie. 188 
‘Arcturo magnum spatium supero dedit orbe | 
Iuppiter ; huic perwum inferiore in parte locauit’ ; 
paruum is the opposite of the sense required, so he 
writes magnum ; I write par. 
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270-274. 

quin etiam Lyra Mercurio dilecta, deorum 

multum accepta epulis, caelo nitet ante 
labore 

deuictam effigiem, tplanta erectaque dextra 

tempora laeua premit torti subiecta 
Draconis. 

{summa genus subuorsa tenet qua se Lyra 
uoluit |. 


274, whether you read subuorsa or sub- 
mersa, is senseless here and answers to no- 
thing in Aratus: Grotius therefore puts it 
after 627, where it makes sense and answers 
to Arat. 614.sq. I should place it one line 
lower, after 628: that passage will then 
stand thus : 


627 nixa genu species flexo redit ardua 
crure. 

628 partibus haud aliis nocte eluctata 
suprema 

274 summa genus subuorsa tenet qua se 
Lyra uoluit. 


= povnv 8 éri XyAai ayovaor | dekcrepiyy kvyunv 
abris émvyouvidos axpis | ait ywdé ait 5é Avpy 
maparertynatos: in English ‘the shank on 
which Engonasin kneels rises with Libra, 
but the rest of him has not yet struggled 
forth from the borders of invisibility (now in 
astronomical writers, e.g. 695, often means 
that part of the heaven which we cannot 
see), and he keeps his inverted thigh along- 
side of Lyra,’ which has not yetrisen. Now to 
come back to 272 sq., where the conjectures 
of others are so violent that I am absolved 
from mentioning them: I suppose two 
hemistichs to have changed places and cui to 
have been then lost after -em. 


deuictam effigiem, torti subiecta Draconis 
tempora laeua premit cuz planta, erectaque 
dextra. 


‘ whose left foot treads the Serpent's head 
beneath it, and whose right hand is held 
aloft.’ Aratus indeed at verse 70, and Eu- 
doxus also, say that it is the right foot, but 
Hipparchus i 2 6 and 4 9 contradicts them, 
Tov yap apirrepov exer 70da 6 'Eyydvaow ézi 
rhs xepadys Tod Apdxovros Kai ov tov devdv, 
and Germanicus as usual follows Hipparchus, 
69 ‘Serpentis capiti figit westigia laeua.’ For 
erecta dextra see Auien. 191 sq. ‘en manus 
ipsa dei uiolenta in uerbera pendens | erigi- 
tur,’ Hygin. astr. ii 6 ‘dextra manu sublata.’ 
With the coordination ‘ premit.. . erec- 
taque ’compare 137 sq. ‘deseruit... et 
sortita,’ 318 sq. ‘rapuit ...et appositus’ : 
a very similar verse is Manil. v 552 ‘ astrinx- 
ere pedes scopulis, iniectaque uincla.’ 


300 —302. 
tunc alii curuos prospectant litore portus 
inuentasque alii terras pro munere narrant, 
ast alii procul a terra iactantur in alto. 


This is a foolish distribution, to say that 
some of the sailors look out for the land 
and others (who are not looking out) descry 
it. ‘aliis narrant’ would be reasonable but 
not elegant . I hardly doubt that he wrote 
‘inuentasque a c ie terras.’ 


318—320. 
unguibus innocuis Phrygium rapuit Gany- 
meden. 
et telo appositus custos, guo Iuppiter arsit 
in puero, luit excidio quem Troia furorem. 


So the MSS, quite rightly: Grotius and 
the editors spoil the sense with guom. ‘quo 
(telo) arsit in puero’ = ‘ quod telum effecit 
ut in puero arderet’: compare Hor. carm. 
i 27 12 ‘qua pereat sagitta.’ Germanicus 
identifies the Arrow as one of Cupid’s, and 
the Eagle, who carried Ganymede off, is ap- 
propriately set to guard it. 315 ‘incertum 
quo cornu missa Sagitta’ is only a transla- 
tion of Aratus’ drep rogov (‘missore uacans’ 
Cicero) and signifies that this arrow, unlike 
that of Sagittarius, has no bow belonging 
to it in the starry heavens. 


356—359. 
at procul expositam sequitur Nereia Pristis 
Andromedam. media est solis uia, cum tamen 
illa 
terretur monstro pelagi, gaudetque sub axe 
diuerso posita et boreae uicina legenti. 


There is no sense in saying that the 
north pole or the northern hemisphere 
(whichever axis means) selects or skirts 
(whichever /egit means) the neighbourhood 
of the north wind ; and praelegit comes in 
the next verse. Write ‘ boreae uicina (fem. 
sing.)rigenti.’ The north wind is icy, 
yet Andromeda rejoices to be near it, because 
so she is further from the Whale. The inter- 
mediate step was regenti. See frag. iii 14 
‘truces wenti densa niue saepe rigebunt,’ 28 
‘vigor accedit uentis, Auien. 711 ‘rigido 
aquiloni, Manil. i 314 ‘ proxima frigentis 
Arctos boreamque rigentem.’ Now someone 
will propose gelanti. 

405. 

tum mihi siccentur substricto cornua uelo. 
spissentur Grotius, which seems necessary : 


for the error compare frag. iv 29 siccatis 
MSS, spissatis Orelli, Petron. 134 siccatis 
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pauci, spissatis plerique. But then the words 
must be transposed, substricto spissentur. 


426—427. 

nec procul hine Hydros trahitur, cui cauda 
superne 

Centaurum lucet. 


As if either ucet or superne could govern 
theaccusative! Write ‘Centaurum m ul ce t.’ 
The tail of Hydra just brushes the top of 
the Centaur’s head: Cie. 218 ‘ Centaurum 
leui contingit lubrica cauda.’ See also ib. 
56 ‘ huic ceruix dextra mulcetur Aquari,’ 88 
‘mulcens tremebundis aethera pinnis.’ 


443, 
annosasque uias tardus uix perficit orbis, 


annosas Z, annonas O : probably annonsas. 


452, 453. 
hi semper distant, illos communia signa 
committunt. 


Grotius understands signa to mean puncta, 
mathematical points. Thisis not necessary : 
Germanicus means that the equator and the 
ecliptic intersect one another at the constel- 
lations of Aries and Libra, both which 
zodiacal signs, as he has said at 232 sq. and 
will say again at 502 and 507, are also 
equatorial, 


482-—485 (he has described the tropic of 
Cancer and is coming to that of Capricorn). 


hic boreae propior, contrarius excipit austros ; 
Aegoceros metas hiemis glacialibus austris 
aestatisque tenet flagrantia sidera Cancer. 
hoc medium sidus findit deuexior orbis. 


Here Grotius saw one difficulty : hoc sidus 
in 485, which ought to mean Capricorn, 
sannot help meaning Cancer: he therefore 
made 483 and 484 change places, and Mr 
Breysig follows him. But the gue of 483 is 
then impossible (Mr Breysig says it means 
somit) and aestatis retinet is required. Now 
come the difficulties which Grotius did not 
see. How can it be said of the tropic of Capri- 
corn, a mathematical line, length without 
breadth, that it is fanned by the south wind, 
‘excipit austros’? Why the repetition 
austris ? and is the south wind 
more ‘ glacial’ than the north? What man- 
ner of antithesis is ‘hiemis metas’ and 
‘aestatis sidera’? I had made the following 
corrections before I noticed that sidere 484 
isin one MS and flagranti or fraglanti in 
three ; but the fact is very important, be- 
cause a scribe would much more readily 

NO, CXX, VOL, XIV, 


aust70s ... 


alter ablative to accusative than accusative to 
ablative immediately after a transitive verb : 


485 Aegoceros metas hiemis  glacialibus 
astris 
aestatisque tenet 
sidere Cancer: 
hic boreae propior, contrarius excipit 
austros. 


485 hoe medium sidus findit deuexior orbis. 


484 


flagranti 


482 


aestatis, like hiemis, depends on metas: con- 
trarius 482 and hoc sidus 485 both signify, 
as they ought, the constellation Capricorn : 
Arat. 501 sq, dvriwvta voTw pécov Alyoxepna 
| TEMVEL, 
526-529, 

in sex signiferum si quis diuiserit orbem 
aequalis partes, succumbet regula binis 
inferior signis, spatii tantumque tenebit, 
Zunatus lateris quantum a tellure recedit. 


una tui O, una suis Z. I present these 
lines emended. That Germanicus did not 
place them here in his phaenomena is evident 
from the abruptness of ‘signiferum orbem’ ; 
but they contain nothing unworthy of 
Germanicus except the corruption in 529, 
where Grotius’ conjecture ‘ tenebit wna, sui 
lateris’ is useless and even senseless. They 
answer to Arat. 541-3, Cic. 313-6, Manil. i 
552-5 and Auien. 1034-45,and theirmeaning 
is as follows. If you inscribe a hexagon 
within the circle of the zodiac, each of the 
six chords thus formed will subtend an are 
of the circumference containing two con- 
stellations or their equivalent (two twelfths 
of the circle), and will be equal in length to 
a line drawn from the earth (the centre of 
the circle) to the curvature of the circum- 
ference, dunatus lateris. The words latus and 
regula are used again at 188 and 191 to 
signify mathematical lines. ‘The substantive 
lunatus is not in the lexicons, and many of 
these verbal nouns are araé deyopeva, mac- 
tatus for instance and offectus. 


543-545, 
te quoque, fecundam meteret cum comminus 
hydram 
Alcides, ausum morsu contingere bello 
sidere donauit, Cancer, Saturnia Juno. 


For bello Orelli writes chelae, a friend of 
his proposes talum. Mr Breysig says on 
p. xxvii ‘Germanicus u. 544 Cancrum sidus 
dixit bellum.’ Why not say ‘Germanicus 
Cancri morsum dixit bellum’? Both ex- 
pressions, morsw bello and bello sidere, are so 
superlatively absurd that [ cannot imagine 

D 
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what has determined Mr Breysig’s choice 
between them. And his eagerness to ac- 
quiesce in the intolerable has made him 
neglect his favourite ‘auctoritas optimorum 
librorum’. O has not morsu but morsus ; 
and ‘ausum morsus contingere bello’ is quite 
defensible: morsis bello=bello per m»sum 
inlato. That Germanicus wrote it I do not 
aver: my faith is not pinned, as Mr Breysig 
fancies his own is, to O, which here has 
ausus wrongly for auswm ; and I think it 
just as likely that the true reading is 
‘ausum morsu contingere uelle’ (Ou. met. x 
132 ‘uelle mori statuit’): conversely at 
Manil. ii 571 ‘inque odium generet partus 
et mutua welle’ I should write bella. But 
at least our eyes ought not to be violated by 
suggestions that Germanicus applied the 
adjective bellus to a constellation; unless 
indeed it is maintained that a man who 
would marry Agrippina was capable of 
anything. 
584, 585. 
altus Athos uel Cyllene uel candidus Haemus, 


Gargaron aut Ide superisue habitatus 
Olympus. 


This disagreeable asyndeton is introduced 
by Grotius’ conjecture Jde: the MSS have 
iden and idens, and what we want is not a 
substantive but an adjective: ingens. Simi- 
larly in frag. iii 6 I should write ‘at Geminis 
leuiter perstringunt caerula uenti’ because I 
cannot understand a man inventing or even 
adopting such a word as perstridunt when he 
might?say stridunt per : and at Manil. iii 307 
I propose ‘quod medius recto praeciditur 
ordine mundus’ (see i 634) instead of prae- 
cingitur, which is not defended by i 257, 576, 
653. 


607-609. 


tota Iouis mersa est pennis stellantibus Ales 
quique genu posito defessus conditur undis 
crure tenus. 


The construction is ‘isque, qui genu posito 
defessus conditur undis, crure tenus mersus 
est’: crwre tenus contrasts with tota. Baeh- 
rens alters quigue to ipse, which is improb- 
able; Mr Breysig puts a comma after de- 
fessus, which is impossible. 


619-622. 
sublimior Hydra feretur 
Creterra tenus et surgent aplustria puppis 
Argoae totusque Canis ; sed cum pia Virgo 
nascitur, illa ratis media plus arbore lucet. 


Mr Maybaum, whom I am glad to praise 
when I can, very justly says on p. 47 


‘uehementer displicet ‘sed cum pia Virgo 
nascitur.’ nam quae antecedunt ipsa refer- 
untur ad ortum incipientem Virginis (612 
accipe quae uitent exorsae Virginis ora). 
necessarie flagitatur aliquid, quod totam 
Virginem ortam esse significet. cf. Arat. 605 
sq. ) Se Ode yains iordv diydwoa Kat’ airov, | 
Tlapévos jpos daca mrepadbev apr yéevytat, 
Cie. 391 ‘cum iam toto processit corpore 
Virgo’, Auien. 1127 ‘cum iam uirgineos 
aether uehit altior artus.’ expectes e sen- 
tentia nata est tota, ratis, etc.’ To this 
objection Mr. Winterfeld, who in Herm. 
xxx pp. 557 sqq. has well defended ‘media 
plus arbore’ as meaning ‘ mainmast and all,’ 
replies that ‘cum pia Virgo nascitur’ means 
‘wenn die Jungfrau ansteigt.’ But it 
cannot ; nascitur in astronomy always means 
‘aufgeht’ and not ‘ansteigt’; it is a syn- 
onym of surgit and oritur: so in 605 and 
715, Auien. 1027, 1167, 1293, 1314, 1588, 
Manil. ii 791, 940, iii 403, 483, 557 (read caeli 
nascentis ab ora: horae mss), 603, 608, iv 
518, v 219, 634, Lue. iii 231, vi 336, Verg. 
bue. viii 17, ‘ Virgo nascitur’ describes a 
process which lasts about two hours and a 
half, beginning when Leo has finished rising, 
and ending when Libra begins to rise. At 
the commencement of the process, when 
Virgo ‘nascitur ore,’ the ‘aplustria’ of Argo 
appear; at the end of the process, when 
Virgo ‘ nascitur pede,’ Argo is visible as far 
as the mast : 
pede cum pia Virgo 

nascitur, illa ratis media plus arbore lucet. 


e absorbed by c! and p corruptedtos. This 
last error is not so common in Germanicus 
as it is in Auienus, but see 74 lapsum O, 
lassum Z, 412 and 527 p omitted after s. 
For ‘ pede nascitur ’ compare 596 ‘ occulitur 
pedibus,’ Auien. 1138 ‘pede proferat ortum.’ 
I had also thought of this: 


sed, cum pia Virgo 
nascitur ipsa, Ratis media plusarborelucet. 


For ipsa signifying the main body of a 
constellation as opposed to a part of it see 
Cic. 403 sq. ‘hie genus et swram cum Chelis 
erigit alte, | iyse autem praeceps obscura 
nocte tenetur.’ But ipsa next to ratis is a 
trifle ambiguous, and so would ima be. 


632—635. Aratus says, 618—23, that the 
right leg of Engonasin rises with Libra, his 
trunk with Scorpius, his head and left hand 


1 Anien. 136 sq. ‘Sidoniis ducet Cynosura carinis : 
| rectior undoso cursus sulcatur in aestu,’ dux est 
Aldus: write ‘Sidoniis duce te, Cynosura, Carinis 
| rectior’ etc. 
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with Sagittarius. Cicero 403—7 says the 

same thing, and so does Auienus very briefly 

and clearly in 1146—8: ‘haec sidus reue- 

bunt: Chelae crus, Scorpius ipse | cetera 

cum medio, laeuam et caput oraque sursum 

| Arcus agit’: Mr Winterfeld has been 

beforehand with me in restoring this punc- 

tuation. The MSS of Germanicus give these 

verses : 

crure simul chelae fulgent cum scorpios exit 

iam (a/. tam, al. tum) totis radiat membris 
miserabile sidus 

at cum tantus abit quantum lyra surgit ab 
undis 

argosipia suo caelo refertur imago. 


To quote all the conjectures would be 
endless and useless: I take the readings of 
Grotius and of Mr Breysig. Grotius makes 
something which might be sense if abit 
meant the opposite of what it does mean : 


632 crure simul Chelae fulgent ; cum Scor- 
pios exit, 

634 haud cunctatus abit ; cum Chiron surget 
ab undis 

635 Arcusque ipsa pio caelo referetur imago, 

633 iam totis radiat membris miserabile 
sidus. 


Mr Breysig makes pure nonsense : 


crure simul Chelae fulgent ; cum Scorpios 
exit, 

non totis radiat membris miserabile sidus ; 

at, cum tantum aberit, quantum Lyra surgit 
ab undis, 

Arcus ipsa suo caelo referetur imago. 


Gibberish is the only fit title for the third 
of these lines: it designates no posture of 
the heavenly bodies whatsoever: it desig- 
nates nothing. I pass over the minor ab- 
surdity of non totis. Germanicus wrote : 


632 crure simul Chelae fulgent ; cum Scor- 
pios exit, 

635 tergo obstipa suo caelo profertur imago ; 

634 at, Philyra cum natus auitis surgit ab 

undis, 

iam totis radiat membris miserabile 

sidus. 


633 


suo in 635 of course agrees with tergo. 634 


must once have worn this shape : 
at si lyra cum tantus abitisurgit ab undis, 


which was reduced to metre by transposition 
omission and insertion: quantum was sug- 
gested by tantus. For the caesura see 23,442, 


One point remains obscure. Some writers, 
as Sen. Thy. 861 and Luc. ix 536, identify 
Sagittarius with Chiron, who was as every- 
one knows theson of Philyraand the grandson 
of Oceanus. Germanicus however elsewhere 
identifies Sagittarius with Crotus and Chiron 
with the Southern Centaur, and he calls 
that Centaur by the name of Chiron in this 
same context, verse 637. Now Crotus, like 
Chiron, was a grandson of Oceanus, for the 
scholia (Breysig ed. 1 pp. 90 and 159) call 
him ‘Oceani nepos’ on the authority of 
Nigidius ; but his mother’s name is gener- 
ally given as Eupheme. Whether others 
held Philyra to be his mother, or whether 
Germanicus, having read in Nigidius’ as- 
tronomical works that Crotus and Chiron 
were both grandsons of Oceanus, jumped to 
the conclusion that they were both sons of 
Philyra, I cannot determine. Philyra has 
other sons than Chiron: Hyginus mentions 
Dolops, Suidas makes her the mother of 
Aphrus king of Libya. 

640, 641. 
abdit et Andromeda uultus 

Pristis 
occasu insequitur uenientis et uirginis ora. 


et maxima 


‘ metuentis uirginis’ Orelli: rather wementi 
or perhaps wementei: at Plaut. rud. 71 
Arcturus says ‘ wehemens sum exoriens, cum 
occido wehementior.’ In Catull. 63 10 the 
MSS have tauri et and Lachmann restores 
taurei : in 708 sq. our MSS have ‘iam Plias 
ab undis | effugit et dextro tauri et cognos- 
citur armo’ and perhaps we ought to read 
taurei too, though Dahms may be right with 
taurus. 


644, 645. 
Scorpios exoriens, 


Amnis, 
Scorpios Oriona fugat, pauet ille sequentem. 


quam clarus fugerit 


Grotius alters quam to quum for the sake 
of sense ; but the repetition of Scorpios has 
no point: write ‘non prius exoriens, 
quam.’ 

650—652. 

deuotus poenae tunc impius ille futurae 


nudabatque feris angusto stipite siluas 
pacatamque Chion dono dabat Oenopioni. 


angusto MSS, ambusto Orelli: ‘ at cf. Thiele, 
Antike Himmelsbilder p. 48’ says Mr Brey- 


sig. Thither I turn, and read that Orion 

‘ den stipes angustus, d.h. das schmale Pedum, 

auf allen Aratos illustrierenden bildlichen 

Darstellung fiihrt.’ angustus no more means 
D 2 
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gracilis than daxus means crassus. angustus 
stipes is a cudgel affording insufficient room 
for a colony of white ants which have eaten 
it hollow. I conjecture augustas: see 
Auien. 1180 sqq. ‘cum sacrata Chii nemora 
et frondentia late | brachia lucorum, cum 
siluae colla comasque | deuotae  tibimet 
(Diana) manus impia demolita est, | audax 
ut facinus donum foret Oenopioni.’ When 
the s was lost the change of gender was 
inevitable. 


Frag iii, containing twenty-eight verses, is 
preserved only by Z; frag. iv, containing 
163, only by O. The editors do not perceive 
that these two fragments are one, and that 
no gap intervenes between the last verse of 
iii and the first of iv. In iii Germanicus 
tells us what effect each sign of the zodiac has 
upon the weather; he then adds that the 
planets modify these effects in their passage 
through the signs, and that Saturn always, 
in every sign, makes the weather dull. In 
iv he proceeds to say that Jupiter creates 
different effects in different signs, and so 
does Mars; Venus and Mercury are still 
more diverse in their influence, because they 
vary according as they are morning or even- 
ing stars. Nothingis missing. 1 will print 
the verses containing the junction : 


iii 23 haec ut quisque deus possedit numine 
signa, 
adiungunt proprias uires. torpere uidentur 
omnia Saturno: raros ille exprimit ignes 
et siccas niemes adstrictis perficit undis. 
grandine durantur pluuiae, niue grando 
putrescit, 
28 et rigor accedit uentis. Jentissimus ille, 
iv 1 Juppiter est illo laetus magis. hic ubi 
Solis 
uitauit flammas, ete. 
I have only written /entissimus instead of 
mitissimus, Which is so absurd an epithet for 
Saturn, especially after ‘ rigor accedit uentis,’ 
that it must be altered in any case. wentis 
absorbed lentis : tristissimus and maestissimus 
are not so likely. 
iv 12-14. 
et Leo terribilis sub te, pater, ipse repellit 
instantis morbos et Ditis limina cludit. 
incipit agricolis in Virgine soluere uota. 


incipit, which is due to repellit and cludit, 
must be incipis: the return to the third 
person is managed at 18 by means of anew 
vocative, ‘tua, Liber, munera condit.’ To 
cure the similar anomaly in phaen. 32-35 
Schmid and Lachmann alter wos 32 to eas, 


REVIEW. 


which Haupt calls necessary: it would be 
easier (I mean what I say) to write fouistis 
35 for fowerunt: at 39 the third person is 
regained by means of the proper names 
‘ Helice Cynosuraque.’ 


iv 21-24. 
Hydrochoon Piscesque agitat saeuissimus 
idem, 
si statuit currus quocumque in sidere fessos. 
Lanigero tonat et Poeni per terga Leonis 
omniaque hibernis permiscet mensibus astra. 


That is: the planet Jupiter causes tem- 
pests in Aquarius and Pisces, supposing that 
he comes to a halt in either (qwocwmque must 
mean wutrolibet) of those signs. But we have 
not yet been told what weather he causes 
there when he does not come to a halt. 
Then follows the information that he creates 
thunderstorms in Aries and Leo, But his 
doings in Aries and Leo have already been 
related in 3-6 and 12 sq, Therefore the 
punctuation must be altered : 


Hydrochoon Piscesque agitat saeuissimus 
idem. 

si statuit currus quocumque in sidere fessos, 

Lanigero tonat, ete. 


In Aquarius and Pisces he causes tempests. 
Supposing he comes to a halt in any of the 
twelve signs already enumerated, the result 
is thunder if the sign be Aries or Leo, 
wintry weather in every sign without ex- 
ception. The literal translation of 24 is 
‘he confounds all the signs alike with 
months of a wintry sort,’ instead of allow- 
ing them to preside over months of season- 
able weather: bruma assidua atque alienis 
mensibus hiemps, in fact. For quicumque 
thus used compare Prop. ii 1 15, Cie, Phil, 
xii 13, 


iv 31-35. 
his idem lentos signis cum supprimet ignis 
Belliger, et nigra cursus statione tenebit, 
tum crebro magnus tonitru pulsabitur 
aether. 


Do the editors imagine that Germanicus 
is talking about eclipses, forsooth, of the 
planet Mars? and that niyra (not atra) statio 
can mean an eclipse? statio is arnptypds, the 
halting of the planet: Vitruuius uses the 
same terminthe astronomical chapters of his 
ninth book, while Cicero Tuse. i 62 translates 
the Greek by institiv. ‘lentos supprimet ignes’ 
means not ‘ quench his fire’ but ‘ bring his 
fiery orb to a standstill’ ; and a statio is not 
nigra but pigra, So 22 § statuwit currus 
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. . . fessos,’ ii 19 sq.! * nune iyne citato (com- 
pare lentos ignis) | festinare putes, nunc 
pigro sidere somno.’ At phaen. 294 the 
MSS are divided between pigra and nigra. 


iv 64, 65. 

glomerata cadet quam densa per astras 
inmitis grando, 

aethram Grotius, austros Ellis: write 
auras: u=it=st, see on 152 below. 


iv 70—76. 

umidus at gelidos portendit Aquarius imbris, 

hibernaeque cadunt pluuiae concretaque 
grando 

Piscibus a geminis, ubi prima recurrit 
in astra. 

Phosphoros haec tibi 
lucifera Aurora 

ingrediens Venus alma polum; sed, ubi 
Hesperos ignes 

prouocat aetherios et 
terris 

incipit, exoriens haec te Cytherea monebit. 


signa dabit cum 


noctem inducere 


72 I have closed with a full stop, and 
have written vecurrit for the recurret and 
recurrat of the MSS. (at 97 all MSS have 
detrahit for detrahet): ‘rain and hail des- 
cend from Pisces when Venus is making her 
way back to the first sign of the zodiac,’ i.e. 
when she is passing through Pisces towards 
Aries. The subject of recwrrit is Cythereius 
ignis in 69 and not Aquarius in 70: for this 
negligence compare 17 sq., 100 sqq., 155 sq. 

In 73 the MSS have Jucifer: I have 
doubled the letter a. There is no reason 
why all the editors should alter Aurora : 
the last syllable is elided as in Lucr. v 849, 
Verg. georg. i 295, Aen. vii 160. The 
form o does not seem to exist. The 
sense of 73—76 is this: ‘ the above are the 
indications which Venus will give you when, 
as morning star, she rises with daybreak ; 
but when, as evening star, she ushers in 
the darkness, she will give you the follow- 
ing monitions at her rising.’ Phosphoros 
isin apposition with Venus and Hesperos 
with Cytherea. 


' Because Baehrens discovered these verses (ii 17-20) 
Mr Breysig desires to believe that they are spurious, 
just as he does with frag. v; so he says (p. xxviii) 
that they mean the same as verses 8 and 9 above 
them. They do not. Verses 8 and 9 distinguish 
between the proper motion of the sun and moon and 
planets through the zodiacal signs from west to east 
and their diurnal motion about the earth from east 
to west in common with all the heaven. Verses 19 
and 20 refer to the periodical acceleration and retard- 
ation of the former of these two motions. 


iv 78—81 
Phrixeae rutilo pecudis radiauerit astro, 
nubila commixtusque fragor pluuialibus 
undis 
Haminaque assiduo terris instantia pulsu 
et dirae caelo deiecti grandinis ictus. 


No construction. In 79 the oldest MS 
has cum mixtusque: write ‘nubila erunt 
mixtusque’ etc. 

iv 97-99, 
detrahet autumno pluuias eademque reple- 

bit 
nubibus adsiduis caelum ob (al. ad) frigore 

primo (a/.-ma) 
extremum autumni superent glacia terrore. 


These verses describe or should describe 
the effects of Venus in the autumnal sign of 
Libra. Libra’s name is nowhere to be seen, 
so Grotius, with many other changes, alters 
caelum to Chele (it should be Chelae); Baeh- 
rens writes ‘sub frigore primo, | extremum 
autumni superans glaciante rigore’: both he 
and Grotius treat extremum autumni as if it 
were extremum autumnum. Mr Breysig 
adopts Baehrens’ reading except superuns 
and assumes a lacuna before 99. 1 propose 


detrahet autumno pluuias eademque reple- 
bit 

nubibus adsiduis, Chelae dum frigore 
primo 

extremum 
teporem. 


autumni superent  glaciante 


See Lucr. vi 371 sq. ‘et calor extremus 
primo cum /rigore mixtus | uoluitur, autwm- 
ni quod fertur nomine tempus’. The ob and 
ad of 981 derive from ab, an attempt, by 
a scribe who did not mind hiatus, to give 
the verse its complement of syllables when 
celedum had shrunk to celum. 


iv 100—103. 
Scorpios at ravis, ne quid caua terra graue- 
tur, 
horrebit pluuiis. at diris omnia nimbis 
continuisque ruet, cum per sinuosa feretur 
cornua Centauri, 


So the MSS, ommnia...ruet, and quite 
rightly : Venus (for she is the subject ; see 
on 72 above) will beat everything flat with 
storms of rain, sternet sata laeta boumque 
labores. No need to write ruené with 
Schwartz. 


iv 110, 111, 
est quoniam certistratiuiam cognita signis, 
accipe quid moueat mundo Cyllenius ignis. 
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The sense must be: since you have heard 
all about Venus, now hear about Mercury. 
‘Veneris stella’ is in the preceding verse 
109 : write then 


est quoniam certisea iam tibi cognita 
signis. 
=ea tiui iam. 


iv 130—136. 
idem ubi consurget Capricorni sede biformis, 
aut subitos caelo deducet crebrius imbres 
fulminis aut iactu magnum perrumpet Olym- 
pon. 
nulla serenato Capricornus nubila caelo 
comparat, at gelidos flatus caelique fragores 
non alio melius signo praedicere possis, 
Piscibus haec eadem quamuis cognoscere 
detur. 


See how attentively Germanicus is read : 
Capricornus twice over, Aquarius nowhere, 
and not a word from the editors. Write 


nulla serenato Phrycx rorans nubila 
caelo 
comparat, 


that is pri-ca-rorans: the confusion of 
x and a is so well illustrated by Gronouius 
obs. iv c. 4 that I need add nothing, 
except that these MSS have ea for ex at 
phaen. 122. Agquariusis Ganymede: Manil. 
v 487 sqq. ‘nunc Aquilae sidus referam, 
quae parte sinistra | rorantis twuenis, quem 
terris sustulit ipsa, | fertur.’ 


iv 137—139. 
quandoquidem exoritur ignis quoque Cyllen- 
eus 
quid faceret primo docui cum lumine solis, 
tempus et occasu moueat quid discere Phoebi. 


The sense must be: since I have told you 
what Mercury effects as a morning star, 
now learn what he effects as an evening star. 
It is not clear that either Mr Ellis (noct. 
Manil. p. 247) or Mr Breysig is aware of this, 
for they both retain occasus in 139; but 
Mr Ellis has proposed and Mr Breysig has 
accepted an emendation of 137 which is 
certainly much better than any proposed 
hitherto: they alter ignis quogue Cylleneus 
into guotiens Cyllenius ignis. It is however 
a slighter change to write 


exoriens ignis modo Cyllenaeus. 


modo exoriens, ‘just risen.’ Thus the 
close of this passage recalls the opening, 


111 sqq. ‘accipe quid moueat mundo 
Cyllenius ignis | si modo Phoebei flammas 
effugerit axis, | matutina ferens solitos per 
sidera cursus.’ The interchange of m with 
g; is not uncommon, Ou. her, xvi 375, trist. 
v 3 52, ex Pont. i 8 65, Prop. ii 26 44. 
The corruption of -ens through -tus to -tur 
is a possible accident (see phaen. 588 wentus 
MSS for ueniens) ; but I think it more like- 
ly that the participle was altered into the 
finite verb by some scribe who was puzzled 
by the construction. The construction, as 
Orelli says, is an hyperbaton, ‘quando 
quidem, exoriens ignis modo Cyllenaeus | 
quid faceret primo, docui,cum lumine solis, | 
tempus et, occasu moueat quid, discere, 
Phoebi’ = quandoquidem docui, quid faceret 
mane, tempus est discere etiam, quid uesperi 
moueat. In Germanicus, as in most other 
authors, similar examples can be found : 
phaen. 595 ‘Arctophylax, lumine, qui, 
primo cum Scorpios occidit undis, occulitur 
pedibus ’ (qui occulitur cum Scorpios lumine 
primo occidit), 573 ‘saepe uelis, quantum 
superet, cognoscere, noctis,’ whence in 
Manil. iv 882 write ‘quanta, et, pars 
superet, ratione ediscere, noctis,’ superest 
MSS. 

The Latin for KvAAyvatos (Arat. 597) is 
Cyllenaeus, though all the editors I have 
consulted print ‘Pheneum Cyllenewm’ at 
Catull. 68 109, ‘fide Cyllenea’ at Hor. epod. 
13 9, ‘ testudine Cyllenea’ at Ou. art iii 147 
and ‘uertice Cylleneo’ at met. xi 304: at 
Auien. 1116 they give the correct form 
‘lyra Cyllenaea.’ Latin MSS have little 
authority when the question is between ae 
and e. 


iv 151—154. 
flatibus at gelidis miscet tranquilla serena 
spicifera dea mita manu, nec Libra tendenti 
dissentit diuae, sed, ut haec, uentura serena 
nuntiat 


mita A, nuta SM, nuda (a conjecture) P. 
Write iuwsta, corrupted to tutta just as 
stella at 44 is corrupted to ttella and con- 
versely auras at 64 through aitras to astras. 
The Virgin is Astraea or Lustitia and is 
called ‘ iustissima uirgo’ phaen. 137. 

tendenti is altered by Iriarte and subse- 
quent editors into metenti: it is at once 
easier and more pointed to writetenen ti; 
the Balance is not at odds with the goddess 
who carries it, Astraea or Virgo. Ancient 
coins and calendars sometimes put Libra in 
the hand of a male or female figure, the 
latter apparently Iustitia : see Thiele, Antike 
Himmelsbilder p. 71. 
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v 5—8. 
uentos et flamina cuncta 
Aeolus in partes diuisi rettulit orbis, 
quo premeret boreas, notus unde attolleret 
imbres, 
quaque eurus zephyrusque domo procederet 
undis. 


For quo Baehrens conjectures and Breysig 
accepts gua, quite wrongly. quo matches 
unde just as premeret matches attolleret, and 
premeret, like attolleret, governs imbres: 
‘whither Boreas drives the rainclouds down 
and whence Notus drives them up,’ i.e. what 
is the direction of the winds called Boreas 
and Notus. The north wind is said premere 
and the south atiollere because the north 
pole is overhead and the south pole is 
underfoot. 


39 


vi. 
cur diuite lingua 
Graecia praecurram potiusque triangula 
dicam 4 
Unconstruable. Graeca parum  curem 
Lachmann Lucr. p. 193, abolishing the note 
of interrogation and intending some such 
words as ‘ haec causa est’ to precede; for it 
is plain that Germanicus never asked why 
he should use triangula in lieu of rpiywva : if 
he asked anything he asked why he should 
not. Iconjecture as a much easier change 
quidni te diuite lingua, 
Graecia, praecurram potiusque triangula 
dicam ? 
dnite absorbed by diuite and qui mistaken 
for qui. 
A. E. Housman. 





THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


Our knowledge of the Philippics is de- 
rived from two sources. 


(1) The Vaticanus (V), written in the 
ninth century. This MS., which belongs to 
the library of the Chapter of St. Peter’s 
(H 25), has been collated by Faernus, 
Muretus, and Garatoni among earlier 
scholars, by C. Bursian and O. Ribbeck for 
Halm, and more recently by Strobel. I 
have myself spent some time over it, though 
with little result, except to realise more 
clearly the remarkable ignorance of the 
writer. No glimmer of intelligence appears 
amid his errors, and, but for such a passage 
as xiii. 6, where for setwngamus tamen he 
reads setungamus amen, he shows no know- 
ledge even of ecclesiastical Latin. Fre- 
quently ¢ is prefixed to words beginning 
with s, e.g. istudium, ispem, ete., from which 
it has been inferred that the MS. was 
written in Spain. The confusion of 6 and 
v is constant, e.g. bellet (=vellet), remo- 
hendum, boluntas, etc. This is shared by 

b b 


the corrector (V?): 
verberavit. 
b v 
nec bellica| verva nec bellica. P and f are 
also often confused, e.g. portasse ( = fortasse), 
pulvius (=Fulvius). The first hand fre- 
quently gives no sign for -m, e.g. tuntu belli 
m. 1, tanta belli m. 2. The spelling guum 
for cum is not infrequent, e.g. v. 36, 40, 
47, 48. Often the words are not separated 


thus we find verbo, vos, 


A striking case is viii. 6 verba 


OF CICERO’S PHILIPPICS. 


at all for an entire line, and faulty divisions 
are extremely common. An error to which 
the scribe was particularly liable consists 
in writing a word too soon, e.g. g. quarta = 
quartaque v. 46 (cf. Miiller ad loc.) : per ut 
haberi = ut haberi per (tb.); or altering the 
order of the letters, e.g. nonme = nomen 
(v. 25), maiestita = maestitia (v. 38). The 
archetype of V was full of variants, which 
are continually combined in V, eg. ii. 23 


e 
coniunctionise (i.e. -nis), 96 uirets, iii. 1 
postuladitvit, 13 possetint, 22 intellegitat, 
vii. 4 tolleitur, viii. 31 conveniendu, xi. 11 
vindicem is, 19 dignitatise. Sometimes two 
variants follow each other, ¢.g. ii. 50 alienis 
alieni, iii. 16 trawxit tarxerat, v. 5 Cotyian 
an Cotyionem, 28 tum deinde...tum atque, 
viii. 19 ate antea: sometimes one has been 
inserted in the wrong place, e.g. iii. 1 con- 
tionibus et saepe et iure contentionibus. 
A striking case is viii. 9: 

dico, sed dicendum est. Hasta Caesaris, etc. 
Here V. reads 

dico ha sed dicendum est ista Caesaris. 


ha 
In the archetype ista must have been 
written. 

These instances will show that V abounds 
in every kind of unconscious corruption, 
and that the extreme ignorance of the 
scribe must always be borne in mind. 
Halm frequently goes too far in founding 
an emendation upon a mechanical blunder 
in V. 3 
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(2) A number of MSS. belonging to what 
Halm terms the D group, all of which are 
descended from a decurtatus, or mutilated 
original. Although the readings of this 
family are generally inferior to those of V, 
they are often of equal antiquity. Indeed 
the citations made by grammatical and 
other writers agree more frequently with D 
than with V. The members of this family 
used by Halm are :— 


a, Bambergensis, saecl. xiii. 
6, Bernensis, saecl. xiv. 

g, Gudianus, saecl. xiii. 

t, Tegernseensis, saecl. xi. 


Of these ¢ is indisputably the best, while 
ag are the least trustworthy, especially g. 
The case of } is complicated, since, although 
it often agrees with V against the rest of 
D, and sometimes is right even against V, 
it has been boldly interpolated. A_ pe- 
culiarly instructive case is v. 30 legatorum 
mentionem (nullam censeo fuciendam, etc.). 
Here a large lacuna occurs in D, extending 
to vi. 18. The other members of D give 
menti, mentem, or menti non without sense : 
while 6 reads mentio quis non videt quam 
alieno tempore nunc a vobis facta est, a 
plausible supplement but for the inaccurate 
indicative (est). In } we have to be on our 
guard against the corrections of a com- 
petent critic. 

Halm also notices a fifteenth century MS., 
lent to him by Henry Allen, which he calls 
z, and used whenever either V or PD are 
deficient. He does not inquire into the 
pedigree or character of this MS. Miller 
remarks, ‘cod. i. admodum parva est fides.’ 
Nohl says that he imagines there are several 
MSS. like it, and that it appears to bea 
descendant of a@ corrected from V. The 
truth of Nohl’s diagnosis, at which I arrived 
independently, is obvious. I have examined 
several MSS. belonging to this class.! 
They merely differ from @ and allied MSS. 
(e.g. 7n) in that they contain certain pas- 
sages omitted by D and only found in V. 
Except in these passages they show no trace 
of the influence of V. It is therefore 
obvious that in these MSS. the lacunae of 
the D family have been filled up from V. 
They contain the vulgata Italorwm recensio 
as constructed in the fifteenth century. 
Though many of their readings are found 
in old MSS. not used by Halm, they are 
tainted with conjecture, and possess no 
independent value. I term them 6. 

1 | have used Harl. 2687, a fifteenth century MS. 
to verify readings quoted by Halm from 7. Some 
of Halm’s readings are proprii crrores of his MS. 


Since 1856, the year in which Halm’s 
edition was published, the criticism of the 
Philippics has tended to become stereotyped. 
No new MS. has been used by any critic, 
nor, with the exception of Stribel, who in 
1889 published a valuable paper upon the 
second and third hands in V, has any 
one re-examined those previously collated. 
Editors quote from Halm, as if his MSS. 
were the only ones from which there is 
anything to be learnt: even 2, which owes 
its position to the merest accident, has never 
had its credentials examined. I have my- 
self, whilst preparing a text for the 
Clarendon Press series, thought it worth 
while to consult several MSS. belonging to 
the D family, and if the results seem in- 
adequate to the labour involved, would 
point out (1) that nothing makes criticism 
so sterile as the neglect of MS. evidence, 
and (2) that in those portions of the later 
speeches where we have not the help of V 
it is of the highest importance to have 
studied the pathology of D, so as to know 
the forms of corruption to which they are 
most liable. 

The fresh MSS. which I have used are: 

(1) Paris. 5802 and 6602, both thirteenth 
century MSS. and Berolinensis codd. Phill., 
201, of the twelfth century. These three 
MSS., which contain only the first four of the 
Philippics, are closely akin. Their readings 
generally agree with those quoted by 
Ferrarius from his Colotianus, or liber 
Angelit Colotit, and I term their consensus 
ce. An Oxford MS., Coll. Merton, cccxi. of 
the twelfth century, belongs to the same 
family for Phil. i-ii. 

(2) British Museum, Regius 15. A. xiv., 
saecl, xi. (early), which I term /. 

(3) Oxford, Coll. Novi. ccxir., saecl. xii., 
which I call 7. 

[ have also looked at and collated in 
places, though with little profit, the well- 
known Harleianus 2682, saecl. xi., the 
Coloniensis of Gulielmius and Graevius (A). 

I proceed to give some account of these 
MSS. 


I.—The familia Colotiana (c), 


Ferrarius attached the greatest value to 
his Colotianus, calling it and his Lango- 
bardicus? duo vetustissimi atque ex omnibus 
minime mendost. Garatoni, whose judgments 
are always sound, couples it with V, saying 

2 This is the title given by Ferrarius in his pre- 
face. He afterwards terms it Zang. Halm by a 
curious error calls it cod. Langii (on xiii. 16), or 
Langianus (on xi, 35) and is followed by Miiller. 
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duo praestantissimi omnium codd. Vaticanus 
et Colotianus (on Phil. iii., 16, cf. on §§ 30, 
38), and it seems to have been so regarded 
before Halm, who quotes but rarely from 
it, while subsequent editors only know of it 
from Halm’s citations. After collating 
these MSS. I do not hesitate to confirm the 
judgment of Ferrarius and Garatoni, and in 
Phil. i-iv. to set c¢ at the head of the D 
group. 1 examined these MSS. in the fol- 
lowing order : 

(a) Paris, 5802. This is a beautiful MS. 
written in an Italian hand, and in the 
opinion of M. Omont belongs to the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. It bears 
on the first page the arms of the Sforza 
family, and once belonged to the library of 
the Visconti at Pavia, 

This MS. is especially interesting since 
it once belonged to Petrarch and possesses 
a number of corrections in his hand. Its 
history and that of the Pavia MSS. is given 
at length by M. de Nolhac and M. Delisle.! 
It also contains Suetonius, Eutropius, 
Frontinus, and the Tusculan Disputations. 
I term it c!, 

(5) Paris, 6602, a small MS., also written 
in the thirteenth century, and containing, 
besides Phil. i-iv., the de Officiis and the 
speeches against Catiline. It has on the 
first page est Leodegarii w Quercu, i.e., Léger 
du Chesne, and imo Marcilii, i.e., Théodore 
Marcille. M. Omont informs me that the 
hand in which it is written is characteristic 
of the Isle de France. I term it c°. 

(c) Berol. codices Philippici, No. 201, 
twelfth century.2, This MS. originally be- 
longed to the Jesuit College of Clermont, in 
Paris, and was bought by Sir Thomas 
Phillips at the Meerman sale. It is fully 
described by Valentin Rose in his catalogue 
of the codices Philippici.* It also contains 
the poems of Rivallonius, Cicero de Legibus 
i-ii. and de Divinatione (imperfect). It 
onee contained a portion of Petronius which 
was, however, torn out with three leaves of 
the de Divinatione, and now forms part of 
Paris, 8049. This MS. was lent to the 
Bodleian for my use through the great kind- 
ness of Dr. Wilmanns, the chief librarian 
of the Berlin Library. I term it c’, and 
denote the consensus of c!cc* by c. 


' De Nolhac, Petrarche ct UHumanisme, pp. 87 
99-5 203 qq. Delisle, Cabinet des MSS. 1, 138-140. 

* This MS. was looked at by Mr. Nutt while it was 
in the Phillips Collection. He gave a few of its 
readings in a letter to the Academy, May 9, 1885, 
which are quoted by Miiller as those of cod. Chelten- 
ham. 1 am not aware that any German scholar has 
collated it. 

3 i.e. MSS. once belonging to the Phillips collection. 


(d) Oxon. Coll. Mert. 311, twelfth cen- 
tury. This MS. is written in an English 
hand. It belongs to the familia Colotiana 
in Phil. i. and ii. down to § 118, with the 
exception of ii. $§ 105. 106, which are ina 
different hand and agree withag. The first 
hand left a blank for the addition of these 
sections, but over-estimated the space re- 
quired for the insertion, so that nine lines 
are left blank after the insertion by a second 
hand. After ii. 118 the second hand goes 
on again and the MS. ceases to agree with 
Colot. There are traces of contamination 
in this MS. Thus i. 1 it reads renovavt, 
where c'c?c* have vevocavi, and reads sedan- 
dis discordiis usa fuerat, where c'c*c? have 
secundandis discordaverat. 1 term it c*. 

These four MSS. all come from one arche- 
type, which was written by an Irish or 
Anglo-Saxon scribe. This is shown by their 
treatment of the word autem, which in it 
was represented hy 4’, the old-Irish symbol. 
The English scribe of c* often gives aw cor- 
rectly, and the writer of c® occasionally ; in 
c! and c® there is the wildest confusion. 
Sometimes 7’ is given, sometimes hoc, haec, 
huius, sometimes + ( = enim), sometimes it is 
omitted altogether. I instance the follow- 
ing : 


i, 12. h’ c!, h. c, li c’, hoc c* 
ii. 9. hoc c!, huius c*, li (ante ras.) c%, 
h. c* 
38. h’ c!, h. c?, ati c%, a’ cf 


iii. 15. enim c!, h. c*, ai c*e*. 

In c® wherever the first hand gives i, a 
corrector wrote # (ie. enim), and then 
wrote enim in full to explain the symbol. 

A point in common between c? and ¢? is 
that they contain the same scholia. Some of 
these are grammatical, ¢.g., 1. 10 N (= nota) 
distantiam habendi gratias et agendi, others 
serve as an analysis of the contents, ¢.g., 
2,55 turpissimum probrum in Antonium, 
quem comparat Helenae, while some contain 
information, ¢.g., 1. 5, Suetonius. solidam 
colupnam prope xx. pedum lapidis Numidici 
populus in foro statuit, 20. legionem Alau- 
darum. de hac Suetonius dicit legionem ex 
Transalpinis conscriptum vocabulo Gallico 
Alaudam appellavit, quam disciplina cultuque 
Romano institutum et ornatam postea uni- 
versam civitate donavit. 

The agreement of these MSS. with the 
codex Colotianus is constant. There are, 
however, a few cases of differences. Some 
of the variants given by Ferrarius are pro- 
prit errores of his MS. eg., 2, 31 actus 
(auctus), 62, etus (egens). In others Colot. 
agrees with one member of the group 
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against the others, ¢.g., 1, 13, inviti secuti 
estis clc*c! : secuti estis inviti c® and Colot. 
22, quam... impelli cle’ct: quem... 
impellere (ex impelli) c? and Colot.: iii, 16, 
Atiniae clc?: Attiniae c*. There remain a 
few cases of difference, viz. 


ii. 105 obsolefaciebant c: obsolescebant 
Colot. 
106 et simul unum cinus c: sed tum 
nimis Colot. 
108 sed ita absconditi c: sed ii abs- 
conditi Colot. 
iv. 3 omnium saeculorum c: omni sae- 
culorum Colot. 


These must be considered peculiarities of 

Colot. and due to accident or corruption. 

Similar peculiarities are of course found in 

the other members of the family, eg. ii. 1 
t 


for mihi c® gives aa i.e. anima (6 c}, michi 
ce? ct). LIvregard it as an accident e.g. that 
in ii. 28 c? has dawdiwm with V, while c! c? c3 
agree in Jawdum, the reading of D. Ina 
few cases the differences between the vari- 
ous members of the group testify to an 
obscurity in the archetype, e.g. 


1, 15 quae, malum] quae c?: (ex q) c°: 
quod c!: quam c’‘, 


A very interesting case is 


], 37 (vitam) A Hirti] a istic® (4 has been 
erased before 7) : abuti ct: ****h 
i**** ¢3 (h has been erased 
after vitwm) : om. cl. 


Of these MSS. I am inclined to think c? the 
most faithful, while c! is the most agreeable 
to read; c* and c‘ are the oldest, but:'the 
reading of c® has often been tampered with 
by a corrector, while c‘ is mutilated, and is 
not free from contamination. 

I now proceed to discuss the affinities of 
e with other MSS. The family is chiefly 
connected with band V. There are a large 
number of agreements between bc sol. An 
interesting case is that in 1, 37 6 with c! 
omits A. Hirti. Other agreements are 1, 31 
om. denique, ii. 31 puncto, ii. 62 fac id te, 
85 eumque, 105 obsolefiebant, 106 de via ci, 
iii. 33 quod ad, iv. 14 cum habeat. 

The affinities of ¢ and 4 with V are of 
greater importance. I find seven‘“cases 
only in which Vé agree as against c. These 
are 

1, 1 discordiis usa erat Vb: discordaverat 


c: ii. 63 duceret Vb', diceret cb? : 118 ipse 
Vb: ipso c: iii. 12 est contionatus Vb: con- 
tionatus est c, 14 iudicantur Vb, iudicentur 
c: iv. 8 fortissimorum sui Vd, fortissimor- 
umque sui c, 16 cura Vd, cum c. 

On the other hand I find twenty-eight 
cases in which c agree with V sol., against 
b and the rest of D. 

1, 14 consulari, 18 etiam in rebus, 34 M. 
Antoni, ii. 4 nec solvendo eras, 12 ut me 
primum, 19 quia, 22 id, 23 eniti, 26 domo, 
2b. tam, 32 quaerent, 68 deversari, 80 iratus, 
80 fodiamus, 115 quidam morbo aliquo, 2. 
gustatum, 116 vita, iii. 15 maledicit, 16 
nempe ille, 1b. enim, 24 illo ipso, 28 vitiis, 
30 bene et e re p., 31 atque is, 34 ferendam 
(-em V), 36 accedunt, iv. 5 loco, 8 atque 
ut. 

To this may be added a number of cases 
where one of Halm’s MSS. agrees with Ve 
as against }, e.g. 

1,17 ad Opis Veg, ii. 5 quod Veg, 39 
sectorem Veg, 75 peterent Vac. 

In several cases ¢ serve as the missing 
link between the correct reading of V and 
the interpolation in D, e.g. 

iii. 16 Iulia V, vigiliac, Aricina D. It is 
obvious that the corruption preserved by ¢ 
mediates between the reading of V, and the 
conjecture found in the rest of D. 

iv. 3 paternis V, Hispanis paucis c, His- 
panis D. Here again the corruption in c 
explains the interpolation. 

The number of cases in which Vbe agree 
against the other MSS. is of course large. 
With these, however, I am not concerned, 
since my purpose here is merely to show 
that c are nearer than b to V. It may be 
noted that in several cases a correction in 6 
agrees with Vc. I have noted the following 
agreements of Vb"c. 

1, 24 putamus, ii. 70 est enim, 119 nune, 
iv. 3 saeculor::m. 

To these may be added ii. 12 Voleatio, 30 
homicidae ne, 42 et vero; where b’c agree soli 
against V and other D MSS. 

In several cases ¢ preserve proprtt errores 
found in V, e.g. 1, 23 iubent] iubenti Ve, ii. 
66 portenti] potenti Vc, 70 collega meus] 
conlega meius V: collega eius ¢c 77 tu? a 
marco] tuam marco V, tui arco c. 

The result then is that ¢ are nearer to V 
than any other members of D, and often 
serve to bridge over ‘the gulf between D 
and V. This is of particular importance as 
showing that the good readings found in 6 
are not due to conjecture, but represent an 
ancient tradition. As 6 contains all the 
Philippics while ¢ contain only i.-iv., this 
conclusion is distinctly comforting. 
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Il.—Regius 15 A. xiv. (). 


This very interesting MS. has not been 
used by previous:critics. It was written, 
according to Sir E. Maunde Thompson, at 
the beginning of the eleventh century, and 
is probably the oldest known MS. of the 
D tamily. It contains Phil. i—xiii. 46, 
where it ends with the word cupiant, the 
rest of the volume having been torn out. 
The first page has been damaged by wet, 
and is not legible to my eyes. ‘The writer 
began in a clumsy and archaic hand which 
lasts until f 14 6 suspicaris (ii. 30): he 
then took a fresh pen, and wrote in smaller 
letters, but gradually returned to his first 
style, which is continued to f 34 6 praesides 
et populum (iii. 30). A fresh scribe writing 
a more modern and elegant hand then suc- 
ceeded him, and continued as far as the end 
of Phil. ix. (f 55 6), the leaf being left 
blank except for four lines. On / 56 «a 
a more archaic hand, possibly the same as 
the first, but rather finer, began and con- 
tinued until the end of the volume. 

This is the only known member of D in 
which the orations are correctly numbered. 
There is a great lacuna common to D ex- 
tending from v. 31 to vi. 18. At the end 
of vi, the writer of / enters M. T7ulli 
Ciceronis Philippicarum Lib. V explicit. At 
the end of vii. however he enters correctly, 
Liber VII explicit, incipit octavus, thus 
showing that vi. had been lost. The ru- 
bricator, puzzled at the fact that there was 
no sixth speech, struck out all the sub- 
scriptiones. In Halm’s MSS. abt the 
speeches are not numbered, and there is 
a gap left before Hodierno die iii. 27, and in 
g, in which the speeches are numbered, 
Phil. iv. is made to begin with these 
words. 

A dislocation peculiar to / is iii. 3-18 
quo enim usque...commovert putat, a passage 
which is omitted Joco suo, and inserted after 
industria inferior iv. 15 (f 38 a). It has 
also two omissions not reported from any 
other MS., viz., viii. 9-15 dlud est...ego 
Catilinam, and ix. 8-14 sarciamus...maiores 
quidem nostri, probably on each occasion 
omitting a page of the archetype. A smaller 
omission is ii, 108-110 memineramus...qui 
sit ignores, which has been repaired by 
stitching in half a page on which the 
missing passage is entered by a_ second 
hand. There are a number of small omis- 
sions, especially in Phi/. ii, which have been 
remedied by the second hand. 

The MS. appears to have been copied 
from an original in which, as in V, the 


words were often not separated. This is 
clear from the number of faulty divisions, 


to 
e.g. ii. 70 omitto] omit tam, 72 soli sete 
soluncit, 81 vitii in] viti iin, viii. 16 nego 
ne ego, 29 quam magnum] quagni, x. 4 tu 
oderis] two der tis, xi. 6 ullam esse] wllaé, 
xiii. 12 thesaurum] thes aurum, 23 at 
scurrae] ats curere. 

That the writer's spelling was not good 
may be seen from e.g. auliud (=aliud), 
egestis (=egistis), amunuit (admonuit), pro- 
sicit (prospicit), and the like. He had not 
much skill in dealing with abbreviations 
which he found in the archetype. Thus he 
frequently writes cweswnt for Caesar, and 
in xiii. 4 can. stands for cum Antonis. 

Some of his mistakes are curious, aud 
savour of the cloister. I instance the 
following :— 

ii. 7 pro sectione debebas] pro refectione 

debebas 

112 cur armatorum corona senatus saep- 

tus est] cur amatorum corona, etc. 

xi.4 in Galliam invasit Antonius] in 

Galileam invasit Antonius. 


That the archetype of 7 was full of 
variants is clear from the following :— 
i. 21 populi Romani] populi romani plub- 
lice rei. 
ii. 59 tu quaesisti] t dedisti tum que siste. 
117 illum homines] illi homines illum. 
viii. 28 usi] t si sed. 
xi. 4 ac diripere] atque ac diripere. 
7 et patienter| et patienter que. 
21 dedisse] pro ledisse. 
xiii. 20 delata] perfecta. perlata. 
23 quid moleste feras] quid doleas t 
quid moleste feras. 


These variants are often entered in the 
margin, or above the line, eg. i. 26 id lex 
erit) at. illexerit ; ii. 3 gratiam] t turmam 
etiam; 74 invehens questus est] invectus 
invehens est in textu: in mg. at. invehens 
at approbo 
questus est; 75 a primo] a primo; 76 
calceis] calcetis, in mg. forsitan calceis ; 
al. questor amarco 
77 quis tu] quis tu; i. a, Marco] armato ; 
pdes 

78 praedes] pedes. I would call attention 
to the meaninglessness of several of these 
variants. 

Frequently notes are incorporated in the 
text, ¢€.g. 
xi. 8. quamquam eius crudelitas Dolabellae 

numquam particeps fuit. 
33. Deiotari regis et patris et filii et Jaus 
Deiotart regis. 
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xiii. 8 plurimum Jbonitas M. Lepidi urbis 
ornamenta. 


The reading of 7 often throws light upon 
the formation of D, e.g. 
ii. 73 qui risus hominum V. 
qui risus de te erat /. 
qui risus hominum de te erat D. 


Here the gloss de te erat has expelled 
hominum from /, while both readings are com- 
bined in the rest of D. 
100 quae tua fuit cognitio V. 
tua 
quae fuit cognitio / (tua add. m. 2). 
quae fuit tua cognitio D. 


Tua was above the line in the archetype, 
and has been inserted by D in the wrong 
place. 


xi 6 ab hoc Dolabellae V. 


h. 
ab illa Dolabellae /. 
ab hoc illa Dolabellae D. 


The following cases are interesting :— 


ii. 42 vide autem V, om. D: / has vide. 
xiii. 7 M. Lepidus imperator] so edd., im- 
perator VD (om. M. Lepidus) : 
M. Lepidus / (om. imperator). 
v. 31 etiamne hanc moram V 
afferemus 
etiamne hance moram / (add. sup. 
lin, m. 2), 
etiamne hanc moram afferemus D. 


[now proceed to discuss the affinities of 
1. These are chiefly with @ and ¢. Its con- 
nexion with « may be shown by a curious 
dislocation in xi. 9 where the words quam 
corporis, hoc sunt graviora ea quae concipiun- 
tur animo are omitted loco swo and inserted 
nine lines further down, after contwmelia. 
There are a number of omissions common to 
al. Thus they both omit :— 


i. 15 quorum silentio ignosco, alia eorum. 
xii. 13 fati, aut si ante oppetenda est, op- 

petatur cum gloria. 

As a@ generally agrees with / and is two 
centuries later, and, where it differs, generally 
has an inferior reading, its place in the 
criticism of the Philippics should be taken 
by /. 

The relation of 7 to ¢ is of more impor- 
tance. As against bg their agreement is 
continual. I instance the following proprii 
errores : 


i. 10 quem praesentes non sunt secuti] 
quem praesentes dixit pro populo 
praesentes ¢: quem sequens dixit 
pro populo praesentes /. 


v. 10 tulisse] lucidissime /¢. 
franget 
25 franget] restringit ¢: stranget /. 
(com. m. 2). 
xi. 20 quod ereptum non est] quod ereptum 
est non est /t. 
xiii, 5 relinquo duces nomino] reliquos 
omitto duces /t. 


It must not be inferred that / is as good 
a MS.as¢. In it the process of corruption is 
further developed. It has some very flagrant 
interpolations. I instance the following : 
iii. 10 quasilla V! at: cives illius 7. (quas 
Sylla 6: quasilla illius g: cives 
illis V2.) 
20 illae] ille V: elea ¢: et alea est / 
(eae c: hec b in ras., alea a, alea 
est 9). 


On the other hand it is free from many of 
the corruptions found in ¢. Thus ii. 58 it 
reads essedo correctly with V: esse genus 
vehiculi do ¢, ii. 1 perhorrescere (pertimescere 
t), 41 praeterea (quippe ¢), iv. 4 Suessae 
(fuisse ¢), v. 11 perire potuisse (dissipasse ¢), 
xii. 20 aureos (argenteos ¢), etc. 

The MS. to which 7 most closely approxi- 
mates is a codex Scalae used by Ferrarius. 
Some of the best readings to be found in / 
are only found in it, and this MS. I instance 
the following. 


vii. 23 denuntiasset 7 e¢ Scal.: nuntiasset 
cetl. 
x. 22 Saxa Cafo/et Scal.: Saxas et Cafones 
V: saxa captant D. 
xiii, 24 mentum mentemque / e¢ Sca/. with 
Arusianus: mentem mentumque 
cett. 


This is also the case with more doubtful 
readings, e.g. 
xiii. 27 ex qua excesserat] unde excesserat, 
Z et Scal. 


and proprii errores, e. g. 


xi. 3 animo] omine 7/ et Scal. 

xiii. 33 nesciebant] ignorabant / et Sca/. 

Some of the errors, however, reported 
from Sca/. are not found in /, e.g. 

xii. 33: praestrinxerat aciem animi D. Bruti 
salus}] so / correctly :—praestrin- 
xerat aciem ai Drusi Bruti salus 
D. Bruti Scal. (praestr. aciem 
amici dubruti salus ¢). 

A doubtful honour to which 7 succeeds in 
consequence of its displacing « is that of 
being the parens deteriorum. ‘These are of 
various ages and qualities gradually shading 
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off into the fifteenth century vulgate, which 
I term 6. A number of the readings of 6 
thus appear to come from a genuine tradi- 
tion, I instance the following : 


xii, 6 tam accurate paulo ante /5: paulo 
ante tam accurate D. 
7 debilitatam] so /8: delibatam D. 
8 quis enim /6; quid enim D. 
24 in industria 78: industria D. 
30 patere] parere 13: favere b :om. at. 
40 O praeclarum lucrum! quo te] so D: 
praeclarum lucrum, quo luero te 75. 


The pedigree of 6 is of course highly com- 
plicated, since variants from every source 
have been imported into them, still there 
can be no doubt that they spring originally 
from the /(a) stock. 

Before quitting 7 | would say that I make 
no claim to correctness or purity on its 
behaif, It abounds in corruptions, but 
these are of a simple kind, and quite un- 
disguised. In this respect it resembles ¢ and 
differs from 4 and its congeners. 


TIl.—(n) Collegii Novi, cout, twelfth 
century. 


This is a very interesting MS., and in 


many ways differs from the rest of D. It 
was used in the last century by the collators 
of the Oxford MSS. for the large Clarendon 


Press edition published in 1783. They did 
their work in a very perfunctory way. In 
the Preface the MS. is termed ¢, and this 
symbol is employed in the collation for 
Phil. i-iv.: from v.-xiv. its readings are 
given as those of v, without any information 
being given to the reader that % and v are 
the same MSS. ‘Two of its readings appear 
in Halm’s notes as those of ‘Oxon. V’, viz. 
vi. 19 horam, xiv. 12 illum. 

The MS. is written in an English hand, 
and is remarkable for the quantity of 
abbreviations which it contains. I instance 
afew: w=ut, wt? =utinam, c= Caesar, c’ = 
cuius, é=cui, c’=civis, é=cur, ba =bene- 
ficia, g’ = genus, 7’ =ius, 78=numerus. Lst 
is written +, enim #, etiam ?. The writer 
uses abbreviations to which more than one 
meaning can be attached, e.g. nu? =nullis, 
mali =malis, voli=voluit. He sometimes 
confuses his symbols, e.g. I have found i 
for % (ut), for vi, and for m (e.g. iutinam = 
Mutinam), but as a rule he employs them 
with precision, and obviously knew what he 
was writing. 

There is no break in the MS. at iii. 28 
as in Halm’s MSS. The full number of 


xiv. Philippics is made up by a break at 
xii. 26, where the words Haec ego in urbe 
provideo are made to begin a fresh Oration. 

The basis of the text is on the whole that 
of 7, though x does not share with 7 the 
peculiar dislocation in iii. 3-18, or the 
peculiar omissions, viii. 9-15 and ix. 8-14. 
The agreement of the two MSS. may be 
shown by the following :— 


18 sic me iniquum eierabant, de me 
querebantur, om. In. 

22 ad eum qui mihi fuit propositus, 
exitum edd. ‘exitus VD’ Halm: 
ad eum eaitum qui mihi fuit 
propositus exitus In. 

4 cum Antoniis fecimus] can feci- 
mus /: confecimus n. 

30 huie causaelin hac causa n, huie 
causae 7, but in the following 
line vel in hac causa. 


xii. 


It contains, however, a certain number 
of / readings, e.g. :— 


xiii. 19 delata| deleta bx, as Peters con- 

jectured. 
xiv. 15 cogitari bn: excogitari rel. 

That these have been introduced by a 

corrector is clear from the following case :— 

viii. 7 poeniretur (necem): poena J, 

puniret 6, puniret penam (om. 
necem) 7. 


The MS., therefore, is not free from 
contamination. It also contains peculiar 
interpolations and corruptions. I instance 
the following : 

ii. 101 agro Campano] ‘agro P.C. Cam- 

pano D’: agro Piceno pro 
Campano x. 

vii. 3 in nefariis civibus ulciscendis cum 
possis, non pertimescendis] in 
nefariis civibus ulciscendis non 
pavescendis an pertimescen- 
dis 7. 

viii. 17 vineae] liniae codd. ell. : ligneae 
turres 2. 

In spite of these drawbacks has a 
strange knack of being right where other 
MSS. are wrong. I quote the following 
cases :— 

ioca, so n: loca rell. codd. nott. 

gerens », with Quintilian and 
Arusianus : ‘ gens V, regens L).’ 

Sp. Maelius 2, edd. from the 
conjecture of Schiitz: Sp. om. 
rell, codd. noti. 

appellare mallent edd. from the 
conjecture of Scala: apellare 





malent ~: appellarem alieni 
alt, appellarent alieni dg. 

34 quid non fecistis, quod faciat, so 
n, and edd. from the conjecture 
of Madvig, quid vel/. codd. 
noti. 

xiv. 38 cum plurimos caederent, caderent 
nonnulli, so , and edd. recc. 
from the conjecture of Halm : 
eadere nonnullos rell. codd. 
nott. 


This list may be largely added to by 
including more doubtful cases, e.g. :— 


v. 6 populum Romanum...opprimendi] 
‘popult Romani certissima coni. Manutii’ 
Miiller: ret p....opprimendi ”, which can 
only stand for this reading. 

ib. 9 quo modo hostium aditus urbe 
prohibentur, ita castellis et operibus ab 
ingressione fori populum tribunosque plebi 
propulsari videres] prohibentur castellis et 
operibus, ita ab ingressione fori », thus 
giving MS. authority for a transposition 
accepted by Ernesti, Madvig, Cobet and 
Miiller from the editio Juntina. 

ib. 10 colonis] coloniis ”, as conjectured 
by Garatoni (so a correction in g). 

viii. 17 ego huic faveo] ‘ huic V: huie vel 
illi videlicet bgt: huic tu illi videlicet a: 
huic videlicet edd., quamquam nullus codex 
sic habet’ Halm. As a matter of fact nu 
reads ego huic videlicet faveo. 

xiv. 38 si vivi vicissent, qui morte vice- 
runt. So edd. from the conjecture of 
Ernesti: si illi vicissent, codd. Halmii: si 
illi vixissent n, which gives a good sense, 
and explains the corruption. This reading 
is quoted by Ferrarius from his liber Scalae, 
which we have seen to be a gemellus of I, 
and therefore was in all probability the 
reading of 7, which fails after xiii. 46. 


Like its congener /, so also m appears to 
be a parens deteriorum. I instance the 
following :— 


xiv. 8 crudelissimis exemplis] crudelissimis 
m, crudelissime 8, a conjecture 
based upon the omission of exem- 
plis. 

9 dicere reformidat] dicere formidat 
rell., formidat dicere 78. 
14 potius unde] om. unde né. 
15 sed suo] quod suo 76. 
16 nostra] om. né. 


The dislocation reported by Halm from 
his dett. in § 13 of the corrupt words in 
peius crimen invidia quaereretur is found in 
m, as also in Harl. 2682. 
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IV.—Harleianus, 2682, eleventh century. 


This MS., which is of such great import- 
ance for so many works of Cicero, is of little 
use in the Philippics. Its chief affinities are 
with the Gudianus (g), the least trustworthy 
of Halm’s MSS. : and its principal use is to 
show the antiquity of the g recension. It 
is in every way a better MS. thang. Thus 
there is in it no break at iii. 17 Hodierno 
die, where g has Explicit liber tertius, In- 
cipit quartus Philippicarum.. It is also free 
from many of the corruptions and interpo- 
lations found in g. It has several good 
readings, e.g. 1.13 wsquam with bg (nusquam 
rell.), ii. 55 principit with g (principiis Vbt: 
principibus c: principio ln), and some peculiar 
interpolations e.g. ii. 58 rheda cum leonibus 
as Victorius conjectured (/enonibus rel/.), and 
vii. 3 feneratores (senatores rell.) diligentes. 
I only collated it systematically for those 
portions of the Philippics not found in /. 
It possesses some value for the last part of 
Phil. xiii. and for Phil. xiv. on account of 
the dearth of MS. evidence (7 ends xiii. 46, 
g xiii. 20, ¢ xiv. 25). Its readings here 
agree so closely with those of a as to super- 
sede a which is a much later MS. 

Whatever value 2 might have possessed 
has been largely destroyed, especially in the 
earlier Philippics, by two scioli who en- 
deavoured in the fifteenth century to alter 
its readings to those of the Italian vulgate 
(8). The earlier interpolator was compara- 
tively harmless, since he confined himself to 
obelisations and superscriptions: his suc- 
cessor, however, took more violent measures, 
frequently erasing the original text and 
scribbling the vulgar readings in rasura. 
Gulielmius wisely left the MS. alone for the 
Philippics, and seldom quotes from it. 
Graevius, who neglects those portions of the 
MS. for which it is of primary importance, 
collated it carefully for the Philippics, 
minutely recording alterations made by the 
sacrilegious interpolators. 


I now proceed to sum up the results of 
this discussion. The members of D which 
preserve the purest tradition are the familia 
Colotiana (c), which appear to have come 
from an Old-Irish source. They unfortun- 
ately contain only the first four speeches, in 
which they occupy a midway position 
between V and 8. Since, however, the re- 
lation of b to V is exactly the same through- 
out the speeches, there is reason for 
believing that the good readings of 6 in the 
later speeches are drawn from this excellent 
source, We must, however, always be 




















critical when dealing with 4, since it em- 
bodies an intelligently-formed recension. 
Similar caution is necessary with n, a 
MS. written by a person of some erudition. 
Halm’s MSS. ag, and the Harleianus h 
throw no special light upon the text, and 
call for no particular comment. They re- 
present a degenerate form of the /¢ strain, 
which the evidence of 4 shows to have been 
in existence in the eleventh century. The 
oldest members of D are It, and these give 
us the most faithful picture of the archetype. 
Of the two MSS. ¢ is the least corrupt. 
Both MSS. were written by ignorant 
persons, especially /. 

It is clear that the archetype of D like 
that of V was full of variants and notes. 
I instance the following ii. 27 Quid? duos 
servilios]|. Here Jt (and a) add nomina 
propria, a grammatical note from the margin : 
in 2 this appears as nomine proprio. v. 19 
septemdecim dies de me...declamitavit, sitim 
quaerens|. Here after dies /t (and ag) add 
ut digestio potius quam declamatio videretur, 
the remark of a simple-minded commentator. 

ib. 21 nihil placere ratum esse, quod ab iis 
actum diceretur] ‘quod V: quod elegissent 
aut quod. D’ Halm. The same corruption 

l 


ec 
is found in 7, while n has quod egissent aut 
quod. It is obvious that in the archetype 
t egissent 
of D was quod ab iis actum. 

A peculiarly instructive case is x. 15 
where the intrusion of Brutorum actiones, 
ze. ‘the achievements of Brutus,’ a note from 
the margin of the archetype, has produced 
curious corruptions in the various members 
of the D family. I have already, when 
speaking of /, given a selection of cases 
peculiar to this MS. 

These variants frequently were taken 
from the margin by a copyist and inserted 
in the wrong place. I instance the follow- 
ing. 

ii. 65 omnes tibi deos, non omnes homines 
esse inimicos etc.] After inimicos adds 
et divos. 

ib. 76 nos tum, cum consulatus petebatur ] 
nos tum V: nostrum ¢: nrin ¢: nr 6: om.ag. : 
nos tum cum consulatus noster pet. /. 

xi. 36 Cassio vero sententia mea domin- 
atum...dari] Cassio vero domitatum sen- 
tentia mea dominatum...dari 7. 

This is a fertile source of error, which 
has not received due attention from critics 
of these speeches. I instance the following 
cases from Phil. xiv., where we are depen- 
dent entirely upon D. 

xiv. 15 quemquamne fuisse tam sceler- 
atum qui hoe fingeret, tam furiosum qui 
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erederet.| For furiosum t reads fuit and 
Halm conjectures fatwum. Two lines 
further on ¢ reads hoc triduo vel fusum 
quadriduo, while 6 has vel suswm quadriduo. 
Halm accordingly conjectures summum. 
Both these conjectures are very perverse. 
In the archetype of ¢ furiosum must have 
been written fusum, a simple corruption : 
this was altered to fuit, fusum being rele- 
gated to the margin. Ind the corrupt word 
reappears as suswm. 

7b. 12 an si quis Hispanorum....mille, 
aut duo milia occidisset, lum ete.] So n: 
unum ht: om. 6, with the variant weum for 
mille. It is clear that in the archetype was 
vnum 
mille (as opposed to duo milia): wnwm has 
taken the place of mille in 6b and of lum 
in At. 

ib. 20 idem P. Ventidium, cum alii pr. 
volusenum, ego semper hostem. Has in 
sententias meas, si consules discessionem 
facere voluissent] volusenum bt: voluisse ni 
n. I take volusenum or voluisse nui to be a 
corrupt form of voluissent, which was first 
relegated to the margin, and then wrongly 
inserted after pr. 

The following cases in xiii. admit of a 
similar explanation : 

§ 23 acerbissimum vero est te, A. Hirti, 
ornatum.] So edd. from a correction of 
Gryphius : ornatwm esse codd. As previously 
t reads esse for est, it is easy to see that esse 
was first relegated to the margin, and then 
wrongly inserted after ornatum. 

§ 29 si haec videret, denique aut vellet, 
aut fieri posse arbitraretur. ‘ Prius undis 
flamma,’ ut ait poeta nescio quis, prius 
denique omnia] I excise the first denique. 
The word appears to have been in the 
margin of the archetype, and then to have 
been inserted after videret as well as in the 
proper place. Some bold conjectures have 
been made here. Madvig suggests si haec 
videret, <audiret> denique, while Miiller 
prints, si haec legeret, suaderet denique aut. 


I add a few words concerning the relation 
to V of the decurtatus from which D are 
copied. Is this derived from the same 
source as V? At first sight this appears 
unlikely in view of the wide divergence 
between V and D, and the acknowledged 
antiquity of the D recension. On the other 
hand this divergence tends to become less 
as more MSS. are collated. I have found 
a large number of V readings, chiefly in c¢, 
though toa less extent also in 7 and /,in place 
of those which Halm gives as characteristic 
of D, Again, both V and D have the same 
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blemishes in many cases: thus ii. 76 they 
read caligis (Gallicis Gellius), and iii. 31 
omit fundit apothecas, words preserved by 
Servius. A curious proprius error common 
to VD is 

xi. 6. cuius taeterrima crudelitate omnis 
barbaria superata est] acwius V: ‘ saepius 
in Vat. voci alicui a male praetixam legimus’ 
Halm : a cuius D (acuius In). 

A suggestive passage is ii. 93-96. Here 
D omit the passage sunt ea quidem to acta 
defendimus, going straight on to the be- 
ginning of § 97 quid ego de commentariis. 
In V we find quid ego de commentariis etc. 
written twice, viz. in § 93 before Sunt ea 
quidem, and afterwards correctly in § 97. It 
can hardly be doubted that there was a 
similar dittography in the archetype of D, 
and that the copyist’s eye travelled from § 
93 to § 97 leaving out the intervening 
sections. 


It would, therefore, be unsafe to consider 
the two archetypes wholly independent. 
We can only say, that, as far back as it is 
possible to carry the analysis, there appear 
to be two recensions characterised by well- 
marked differences. While V is superior to 
D in most cases, D often contain the true 
reading against V, and where JP fail, the 
loss is appreciably felt. On the other hand, 
where we have D only, the loss is irreparable, 
and it is well to recognise the fact that we 
are dealing with a very corrupt text. 

teverence for the MS. tradition is mere 
superstition when we have only inferior 
MSS., and cannot rightly be appealed to in 
order to silence criticism. 

In a subsequent paper I propose to 
publish some conjectures and other remarks 
upon the text of the Philippics. 

ALBERT C, CLark. 





NOTES ON SILIUS 


fe 


45 at cura umbroso seruabat uertice montis 
hostilem ingressum, refugos habitura sub 
ictu. 


So Ch. Fi. LOV’s ‘circa’ in 45 leaves 
‘habitura’ isolated. But ‘cura’ itself is 
not satisfactory, and [I think Schrader’s 
‘turma’ very desirable. The context shows 
that Sil. is referring to the troops posted at 
the entrance to the valley—between the 
mountains and the lake. For ‘ umbroso 
uertice montis’ in connection with the 
entrance to the valley cp. (1) Polybius iii. 83 
who describes the passage as mapa tiv wapu- 
peav (2) Livy xxii. 4 ‘ad ipsas fauces saltus 
tumulis apte tegentibus and (3) Sil. himself, 
who makes Hannibal say (iv. 825) ‘ad 
claustra et fauces ducat per opaca Sychaeus,’ 
and in 1. 457 of this book describes 
Sychaeus as fighting ‘tumulis  siluisque.’ 
Now that cavalry were posted at this 
point both Polybius and Livy distinctly 
state, though Silius does not. As Schrader 
has pointed out, he uses ‘ turma ’ in a very 
similar passage vii. 275. 

One may note as points of interest in 8.’s 
description of Trasimene (1) the fourfold 
division of Hannibal’s forces and the curious 
duty which H. assigns himself in the words 
‘te Trasymene uago cum milite praeceps 
lustrabo’—the duty of occupying the hill 
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facing the Romans, which, according to Pol. 
and Liv. fell to Hannibal, being here 
assigned to Mago. Did Silius feel the 
difficulty of these writers’ descriptions in so 
far as they fail to explain the way in which 
the Romans were surrounded on all sides (see 
Grundy, Journal of Philology, No. 47, p. 
109)? (2) the strange mistake by which he 
makes both Hannibal and the Romans have 
the lake on their left hand (1. 4 compared 
with 1. 95). 


66 Signa etiam affusa certant dum uellere 
mole. 


What is the meaning of ‘affusa’? Heinsius 
says ‘affusa militum mole,’ which seems un- 
likely. What we require is ‘ with all their 
might,’ and the Tellerian MS. rightly 
reads ‘effusa.’ Silius uses ‘tota mole’ 
similarly several times (iv. 385; xii. 39; 
xvi. 185): ep. Ov. M. xii. 357 ‘reuellere 
pinum magno molimine temptat.’ As for 
the use of ‘effundo’ Ov. M. i. 278 uses 
‘effundere uires’ of rivers, Luc. vii. 344 
of men, and we may compare Liv. x. 28 
quantumeunque uirium habuit effudit. The 
usual idea of vain effort is present. 


157 haec sibi quisque : sed est uestrum, cui 
nulla doloris 
priuati rabies, is yero ingentia sumat 
e medio, 
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Bauer punctuates thus, whilst Draken- 
borch has the comma after ‘ Est.’ I think, 
if we keep the text, it should follow ‘sed, 
est’ belonging to the relative sentence and 
‘uestrum’ being gen. pl. For late cui ep. 
xi. 581 sqq. ‘ille tuus par Gradiuo, per 
saecula tellus cui, etce., and 215 sqq. mihi 
explorare libet, noua bella mouenti cui 
patuere Alpes. 


inde aliae cladum facies contermina 


caedis 
collucet rapidoque inuoluitur aescu- 


lus igni. 


510 


Heinsius’ ‘ taedis’ should be adopted here ; 
for (1) we need an explanation of the ‘ rapido 
igni’ ; (2) the excessive alliteration is there- 


by avoided ; (3) In x. 440, xiv. 565 ‘taedis’ 
is certainly right, yet in each case three of 
the four MSS. read e(a)edis. 

547. A man is spoiling his fallen adver- 
sary when a spear pierces him in his turn: 


collapsaque membra sub ictu 
hoste superfuso subita cecidere ruina. 


seems generally misunderstood. 
Ruperti seeing that ‘superfuso’ cannot 
govern the ablative assumes that the 
adversary had not yet fallen, but now does 
so—on top of his slayer. Silius only 
implies the man’s fall: his words are ‘ quem 
poplite caeso dum spoliat’: but I think the 
mere mention of the act of spoiling shews 
what he means, and R’s explanation of 
‘poplite caeso’ ‘poplitibus semet excip- 
ientem’ is absurd. All that is needed is to 
write ‘hoste super fuso’—‘ his limbs came 
down on his fallen foe.’ 
551-4 see below on viii. 509. 


This 


VI. 


665 exuuias Marti donumque Duilius alto 
ante omnis mersa Poenorum classe 


dicabat. 


‘Ante omnis’ is explained by Ruperti 
as meaning that D. was the first to defeat 
Carthage at sea. But the phrase can only 
mean ‘in preference to ali others,’ as in 
xii, 332 ‘ante omnes altaria fumant festa 
Ioui’: ep. xiii. 84, 429, Verg. A. iv. 59, Stat. 
Theb. i. 553 ete. ‘ Alto’ then becomes almost 


impossible in the sense ‘ at sea,’ and as one. 


would expect Neptune to come in for a 

share of the trophies I suggest ‘dominoque 

. alti.’ For the use of a periphrasis to 
NO. CXX. VOL. XIV. 


denote this god ep: ix. 291, where amidst a 
number of gods including Mars we have 
‘domitor tumidi maris.’ Ov. calls him 
‘ genitor profundi.’ An actual parallel to 
the use of ‘dominus’ I cannot bring, but 
the word is so similar to ‘tyrannus’ (Ov. 
M. i. 276 calls Neptune ‘ tyrannus’ in res- 
pect of the rivers) that it seems to me a per- 
fectly legitimate one. When once ‘domino’ 
got misread, ‘alto’ would be a natural 
change (cp. ‘in altod marid’ of the Col. 
Rostr.). 
Vil. 

201 patrique Lyaeo 

tempora quassatus. 


So all edd., but LF have ‘ patrioque’ and 
though OV are supported by Ch, that to my 
mind only discredits the latter. That ‘ pat- 
rioque L.’ should be altered to ‘patrique L.’ 
seems intelligible, but not the reverse. 
Bacchus has given the good Falernus his 
draught of wine—the first Falernian ever 
drunk by man (see 192 sgqg.), wine for ever 
to be associated with his country. 


269 sqq. 
non uacat aegram 
inuidiam gladios inter lituosque timere 
et dubia morsus famae depellere pugna 
donec reptantem et nequiquam saepe tra- 
hendo 
hue illuc castra ac scrutantem proelia Poenum 
.. Clausit sparsa ad diuortia turma. 


Lines 272 sqgq. follow ill on what precedes. 
F. dares not risk a battle until, after many 
attempts on his part to bring one on, he 
shuts up his adversaries in a place where 
(278 sqq.) ‘nec ferri aut militis usum poscebat 
regio’ and famine stared them in the face. 
In other words, F. did not dare fight H. 
until he got him—where he could noé fight. 
I believe something has fallen out before 
272, describing F.’s policy of keeping on the 
heights (as in the parallel passage Liv. xxii. 
12. 8). That lines have fallen out in the 
MSS. of Silius is in itself probable, and we 
have a certain case of it at xvii 290. 

Most edd. omit ‘et’ or read ‘trahentem’ 
in 272. I would suggest, as more likely, 
the omission of ‘ac’ in 273. It may well 
have been inserted metri gratia, or, if 
‘trahendo’ was taken as equivalent to a 
pres. part., to complete the sense. It could 
also be a mere misreading of castrascrut- 
antem, ‘c’ and ‘s’ being often confused. 
As for the metrical point, cp. Sil. ix. 575 
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‘immané stridens’ and xvii. 546 ‘diuersa 
(neut. pl.) spatio.’ 

For reptantem I would read sectantem if 
Livineius’ raptantem be not accepted. 


515. 
diuiditur miles, Fabioque equitumque magistro 
imperia aequantur penitus. cernebat et expers 
irarum senior, eéc. 


So the vulgate with LOV. , F. has ‘gemi- 
tus,’ and ‘ penitus’ does not seem a likely 
word for ‘aequantur.’ I would suggest 
‘ gemitus retinebat,’ ‘c,’ ‘r,’ and ‘t’ being 
so often confused. 


657 summum qua laxa monilia crebro 
nudabant uersu tramittit cuspide pectus. 


The commentators explain ‘uersu’ of the 
rows of chains ‘quod quoquo uersus inflecti 
possunt.’ But surely ‘crebro uersu’ is 
meant to explain ‘laxa’ (ep. ‘fibula crebro 
laxata ictu in 625). The man has been 
fighting after the Parthian manner (see 645 
sqq. ‘ flexo equo uolucrem post terga sagittam 
fundit, 654 fraude fugae’), and his frequent 
turning round to take aim behind him has 
strained the links of chain mail. For this, 
I believe, unique, ex. of the literal meaning 
of the word cp. ‘extentus laterum’ iv. 617 
and Valerius’ use of ‘passus’ for extending 
of the arms. It is to be noted that S’s 
‘ecursu’ is probably simply an explanation of 
‘uersu,’ intelligible enough if the word be 
taken thus. 


VIII. 


50 Iliaco postquam deserta est hospite Dido 
et spes abrupta e medio, in penetralibus 
atram 
festinat furibunda pyram. 


So MSS. and most edd. But I know no 
parallel to the phrase ‘ spes abrupta e medio,’ 
and do not see what meaning it could have. 
Barth’s ‘abruptae medio’ is just, and only 
just, possible. Heinsius is, I think, right 
in referring the adjective to the next 
sentence: the objection to his reading is 
that I see no reason why ‘mediis’ should 
have been altered. If we read ‘ mediam,’ the 
omission of the ‘m’ is easily explained by 
the following ‘in’ ; we may cp. Verg. Aen. ii. 
508, ‘medium in penetralibus hostem.’ 


509 egg. After mention of the ‘ Marsi’ 
we have :— 
coniungitur acer 
Paelignus, gelidoque rapit Sulmone co- 


hortes, 510 
haud illo leuior bellis Vestina iuuentus 
515 


agmina densauit, uenatu dura ferarum. 


Three towns are mentioned, then follow 
the Marrucini 517—523. 


'Nec Sidicina cohors defit Viriasius armet 
mille uiros, nulli uictus uel ponere castra 
uel iunxisse rates durosque resoluere muros 
ariete et in turrim subitos immittere pontis! 

2Nec cedit studio Sidicinus sanguine miles 
quem genuere Cales: non paruus conditor 

urbi 
(ut fama est) Calais, Boreae quem rapta 
per auras 
Orithyia uago Geticis nutriuit in antris.? 
Iam uero quos diues opum, quos diues 
auorum 
e toto dabat ad bellum Campania tractu, 
ductorum aduentum uicinis sedibus Osci 
seruabant.§ 


The above represents the text as I would 
have it. The changes are (a) transposition 
of VIII. 511—4 so as to directly precede 
524—by this means (1) the Vestini and 
Marrucini are reunited with their Sabine 
brethren, (2) ‘ uicinis’ in 526 is now intellig- 
ible as meaning near to Cales, whereas 
before it could only mean near to the 
Marrucini (and in particular Corfinium or 
Teate 520)—(6) the insertion of V 551 sqq. 
before VILL 511. The advantages are (1) a 
passage clearly out of place in bk. 5 here 
receives a local habitation; (2) ‘ Sidicinus 
sanguine’ now gets its full force, its duty 
being to connect Cales with Teanum ; (3) 
we now have both peoples mentioned as in 
Vergil Aen. vii. 727 sqq. 

In 515 | read ‘illo’ with the old edd., as 
it makes capital sense: the Vestini are as 
brave as the ‘acer Paelignus (cp. 519 
Marrucina simul Frentanis aemula pubes). 

Wa tter C. SuMMERS, 


' Nec Sidicina. . . pontis = V. 551-554, 
? Nec cedit. . . antris = VIII. 511-514. 
3 Tam uero ete. = VIII. 524 sgq. 
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AGRICOLA’S INVASION OF IRELAND ONCE MORE. 


Mr. F. HaVERFIELD hasdone me the honour 
to examine in detail (see C.2. xiii. p. 302 f) 
the reasons which led me to interpret Agric. 
ch. 24 as referring to an actual, not a 
contemplated, invasion of Ireland and he has 
come tv the conclusion that they must one 
and all be rejected. I can assure him, that 
I have perused his article dispassionately, 
but regret to say that his objections do not 
seem to me well taken. As the question at 
issue possesses a general interest, I may be 
permitted to revert to it once more and 
I hope to prove, if not to Mr. Haverfield 
himself, at least to some of the readers of 
this journal that my interpretation of the 
passage under notice still holds good. 

At the very outset, it may be well to 
emphasize two facts. First, that my ex- 
planation rests upon serious internal 
difficulties involved in the traditional view 
and, on the other hand, upon the cumulative 
validity of the arguments adduced against 
this view. 

Secondly, that my proof consists of two 
parts which, though ultimately supporting 
each other, should for the sake of clearness 
be kept apart. I have tried to show /irst, 
that the opening paragraph cannot refer to 
the Caledonians, and secondly, that the 
chapter refers to an actual, not a contemplated 
invasion of Ireland. 

(A) 1. Taking up the questions in this 
order, I again draw particular attention to 
the word transgressus ‘ crossed over’ as out 
of place, if understood of a fleet sailing along 
the coast of England to the Clyde. To this 
Mr. H. replied: ‘I know the coast and should 
certainly accept and use the word myself.’ 
But with all due respect to Mr. H.’s 
intimate knowledge of Latin idiomatic 
usage, I submit that in so using the term 
he would be guilty of a solecism, unless 
he can adduce an instance of the use of 
transgredi in the sense of ‘ coasting or sailing 
along a shore.’ 

2. I contended that nave prima is in- 
compatible with a statement in ch. 25, to 
the effect that it was not till the following 
year that the fleet was utilized as an 
integral part of Agricola’s forces, unless it 
could be shown that the term nave applied 
merely to transports. Mr. H. admits this, but 
mantains that it is quite ‘immaterial, for in 
ch. 24 Agricola transported his troops 
somewhere which therefore involves no 
contradiction.’ But the transportation is a 


mere assumption not warranted by anything 
in the text, nor can we conceive of any 
reason why Agricola should suddenly take 
to the sea, instead of advancing by land, 
as in the previous and subsequent campaigns. 
Again, it must not be overlooked, as we learn 
from ch, 25, that in the following year the 
fleet merely co-operated with the land forces, 
whereas we are here supposed to believe, 
that the entire force was transported by 
sea. Finally, even granting, what is more 
than doubtful, that nave could here stand 
for transport, prima would in any case be 
absurd, for all but the native British troops 
in Agricola’s army had of course been 
transported at various times. If nave 
prima, therefore, cannot mean ‘ transporting 
troops in vessels for the first time’ the con- 
tradiction pointed out will remain, as long as 
we insist on the traditional interpretation, 
that this paragraph refers to the Cale- 
donians. 

3. In the original article I had said 
‘According to the fixed usage of the Latin 
language, gue, when uniting two sentences, 
never adds something that is intimately con- 
nected with the preceding.’ Owing to an 
unfortunate oversight in reading the proof, 
I was made to say exactly the opposite to 
what I intended, as the very next clause, 
omitted by Mr. H., clearly proves. ‘ It will 
scarcely be contended that a campaign 
against Caledonians and an expedition to 
Ireland are so correlated.’ But Mr. H. has 
preferred to attribute to me a demonstrably 
false assertion and an absurd non sequitur 
rather than to suppose the simple omission 
of not before intimately, so evidently implied 
by thecontext.! I maintain, therefore, that, 
as what follows eamque unmistakably points 
to Ireland, the previous sentence cannot 
refer to something so wholly different as a 
conflict with Caledonians. 

4. Mr. H. further objects to my assertion 
that velut in aliam insulam, in the closing 
paragraph of ch. 23, establishes a skilful 


1 As for the rule itself, the very exx. cited by 
Mr. H. do not bear out his contention, that it is not 
fairly absolute. In ch. 22, 4, ponendisque, &c., que 
joins the following, certainly correlated, statements : 
The enemy did not assume the offensive, and we 
Romans had time to put up defensive works. In ch. 
21, 12, namque, being a fixed phrase (for e¢ or atque 
nam uowhere occurs) and therefore hardly a:alogous 
to eamque in our passage, joins a specific detail to a 
general statement, according to a usage extremely 
common in Tacitus. Cp. Lex. Tac. s.v. 
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transition to the opening sentence of chap. 
24, which in that case cannot refer to the 
Caledonians, unless we read velut in insulam. 
The alleged transition, we are told is ‘so 
subtle as not to be noticed atall.’ But here 
again, I respectfully submit, that an ob- 
servation is not invalidated, simply because 
it has not been made before.! ‘ Besides,’ 
continues Mr. H., ‘it does not prove Mr. 
G.’s conclusion, it is equally appropriate, 
whether I meant to talk of the invasion of 
Ireland or of a plan to invade Ireland.’ 
This is perfectly true, but Mr. H. for- 
got to add that it never was intended to 
prove either the one or the other. It was 
merely another link in the chain of evi- 
dence to show that the opening paragraph 
does not refer to the Caledonians. 

But if the foregoing reasons are, as I feel 
convinced, of sufficient cumulative validity 
to establish my first contention, it follows, 
as a matter of course, that such independent 
items as remain in this same opening para- 
graph can also not be understood of a cam- 
paign against Caledonia; in other words, 
both ignotas gentes and crebris...proeliis 
domuit must likewise refer to Ireland. 

(B). 1. But if so, then there is but one 
logical conclusion to be drawn, namely that 
the entire paragraph in question refers to 
Ireland in which case the crebris...domutt 
clause in particular becomes quite unin- 
telligible, unless understood of an actual and 
not of a contemplated invasion of that island. 
With the acceptance of this necessary infer- 
ence, transgressus willhave its proper meaning 
and nave prima is not only unobjectionable, 
but conveys a true statement, whose impor- 
tance is emphasized by the position of the 
attributive. 

2. Mr. H. himself admits that the words 
in spem magis quam ob formidinem are sense- 
less, if the Caledonians are meant, but 
insists that the phrase copiis instruxit implies 
a hope of sume day invading Ireland. ‘The 
words proclaim aloud that the invasion was 
a spes not a fact.’ Allowing, for the sake 
of argument, that the conclusion, drawn 
under (8) 1, is worthless, the words 
copiis instruxit would still not imply, 
when taken by themselves, anything at all 
as to an invasion, as they get their meaning 
solely from the context as a whole. And 
as for the loud proclamation said to emanate 
from spes, I must confess that its alleged 
vocal intensity is rendered so completely 


1 For an equally subtle transition, also hitherto 
unnoticed, cp. ch. 83, extr. in ipso terrarum ac 
naturae fine cecidisse and ch. 34 init. si novae gentes 
ct iqnota acies, with my note ad loc. 
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ineffective by the intervention of 0b formi- 
dinem as to be quite inaudible to my cars, 
Spes here means hope,—of invading, if the 
traditional view could be shown to be 
sound; it means hope,—of reinvading Ire- 
land, if my interpretation is correct. Now 
apart from the evidence already adduced, 
I hold that ob formidinem precludes the 
former inference. Fear of what? Not of 
the Caledonians, for Mr. H. admitted that 
the phrases under notice do not refer to 
them ; not of the Britons, for they had long 
since been pacified; not fear of Ireland 
before its invasion, for that were crossing 
a bridge before you reach it, it being 
psychologically improbable that Agricola 
could under the circumstances have had any 
apprehensions concerning a wholly unknown 
country across the sea, There remains the 
fear which the general might reasonably 
have felt regarding a possible attack from 
Ireland, after his first expedition thither.” 
3. I had characterized this invasion as a 
fiasco, which Mr. H. calls a ‘pure assump- 
tion, disproved by the context, crebris... 
domutt.’ But if this statement is to be 
taken literally (and just here Mr. H. 
suddenly forgets, that on his own interpreta- 
tion of the passage, the phrase refers to the 
Caledonians), he would, if consistent, be 
also compelled to maintain, that Caesar’s 
invasions of Britain were a pronounced 
success and not, as universally acknowledged, 
conspicuous failures, for does not Caesar 
himself give a favourable account of his 
expeditions and does not Tacitus in a 
passage, suspiciously similar to the one 
under discussion, say of them guamquam 
prospera pugna terruerit incolas ac litore 
potitus est (Agr. ch. 13)? Tacitus, it is 
true, immediately qualifies this exaggerated 
statement by adding potest videri ostendisse 
posteris quam tradidisse. That he did 
not add a similar qualification in Agricola’s 
case need not surprise us, for he was 
writing a liber honori Agricolae  soceri 
mei destinatus. Nor did he care to omit 
entirely all mention of what was in 
reality a fiasco any more than Caesar him- 
self. But both tell us of alleged successes, 
and both tell the reader what they learned 
about the respective countries with which 
2 It has been suggested that we may take the 
clause in question in a general sense, of an offensive 
strategic movement, there being thus no motive for 
any formido at all.  Butif fear is ex hypothesi 
excluded, I do not understand why Tacitus felt called 
upon to suggest this very thing as a possible contin- 
gency by gratuitously adding magis guam ob formi- 
dinem. Every reader would know that with offensive 
tactics, fear was naturally quite out of the question. 
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the Romans then for the first time became 
acquainted. 

To conclude, it has been shown that the 
first paragraph of ch. 24 cannot pertain to 
the Caledonians. But if so, the statement, 
crebris...domuit, being part of it, must 
refer to an actual ercounter in Ireland, 
the remaining items in the chapter being 
on the one hand, perfectly in harmony with 
this interpretation, while, on the other, 
quite incompatible with the traditional view 
of a contemplated invasion of the island. 

ALFRED GUDEMAN. 

Philadelphia. 


I fear that Prof. Gudeman has largely 
misread my arguments. To take A 1. and 
2. only, I never said that transgredi meant 
‘to coast ’—far from it—or that nave prima 
denoted ‘transporting troops in vessels for 
the first time,’ and Prof. Gudeman’s para- 
graphs are all beside the point. As to que 
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in A 3, Prof. Gudeman has altered his 
ground. He first spoke of invariably in- 
timate connexion : at least, he meant to do 
so, but the printer intervened. Confronted 
with Agr, 22. 4., he talks about ‘correlation.’ 
That is an excellent word which exactly 
suits the ordinary view of eamque. Let me 
add that I can find nothing in Gerber and 
Graef to show that gue must mean intimate 
connexion. But a controversy about mis- 
understandings, &c. is a waste of time. I 
will merely emphasize the crucial point, 
which I fear that Prof. Gudeman_ still 
evades. Tacitus states that Agricola most 
successfully subdued ignotas gentes and would 
have liked to, and prepared to, invade 
Ireland, which he thought an easy job. 
Prof. Gudeman says this means that Agri- 
cola did invade Ireland and the invasion 
was # fiasco. I leave plain men to decide if 
this seems right. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


ON JUVENAL, I. 132-146. 


ALTHOUGH Prof. Housman has, I think, 
successfully demolished the current explan- 
ations of 144, 

hine subitae mortes atque intestata senectus, 
has he not overlooked a natural and—I 
would add, if I could find that it had 
occurred to anyone—an obvious interpre- 
tation? ‘ Madvig’ (says Prof. Housman) 
‘impugns as absurd the statement that 
intestate old age is caused by the habit of 
bathing after a heavy meal.’ Absurd, 
certainly, if ‘intestate old age’ means ‘ the 
delay of old men to make their wills.’ But 
suppose hinc intestata senectus=hinc, testa- 
mento non facto, senes fiunt: hence they 
(the luxurious) grow old, before they have 
made their wills, ¢e. age prematurely. 
This seems to me both good Latin and good 
sense. It may be asked ‘why Juvenal 
should have written intestata (an epithet 
appropriate to mors) senectus, when he could 


so well have written praematura, a word he 
uses elsewhere.’ If Juvenal did not write 
praematura, it was because he deliberately 
chose the more striking word; intestata 
senectus is bold, but not too bold for such a 
master of pregnant and allusive style. 
Against Prof. Housman’s interpretation of 
intestata it may be urged that the context 
—old age and sudden death—inevitably 
suggests a reference to testamentum. To 
employ the extraordinary meaning of an 
ambiguous word in a place where the 
ordinary meaning forces itself upon the 
reader’s mind is surely bad art. Jntestata 
virtus, unexampled virtue, may well stand 
in a suitable context: intestata senectus, 
unattested old age, preceded by subitae 
mortes and followed, at a respectful interval, 
by plaudendum funus, cannot stand in 
Juvenal. 
ReyNnoLtp A. NicHOLson. 










































Apoti. Srpon. ep. ii 2 2 (C.R. vol. xiii 
p- 434) concaua municipis Amerini sede 
compressus. 

municipis amerini NTV, municipi samerini 
L, municipit amerini Cc, municipii camerini 
FMP, 

I should have expected Amerinae, but 
about the sense there should be no sort of 
doubt : the words mean ‘ cramped in an arm- 
chair of wicker-work.’ ‘The burgess of 
Ameria is the osier. Pliny n.h. xvi 174 
says of willow-withies ‘ candidiores...supin- 
arum in delicias cathedrarum aptissimae,’ 
and then proceeds 177 ‘Graeca rubens, can- 
didior Amerina’. For municeps see Mart. 
x 87 10 ‘Cadmi municipes ferat lacernas’, 
xiv 114 ‘hance tibi Cumano rubicundam 
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ON APOLLINARIS SIDONIUS. 








puluere testam | municipem misit casta Si- 
bylla suam’, Iuu. xiv 271 ‘ municipes Iouis 
aduexisse lagonas’. I suppose the commen- 
tators have been misled by ‘quin tu...raptim 
subduceris anhelantibus angustiis ciuitatis’ : 
that refers to 1 ‘ te nunc urbe retineri ’. 

Apoll. Sidon. ep. vi 8 2 (C.R. vol. xiii p. 
435) frigoribus fontium ciuicorum saepe 
fontem mercatoris anteferat. 

mercatoris FMP, mercatoribus CLN, media- 
torts T. 

‘ sapientiae (sap*) fontem mercator bonus’ 
Mildmay. Read ‘sapientiae fontem mera- 
cioris,’ comparing ep. iii 10 ‘ad meracissi- 
mum scientiae fontem.’ 

A. E. Housman. 


ON ANTIGONUS’ LETTER TO SCEPSIS. 


In the important inscription rescued, and 
published by the zeal of Mr. Arthur Munro 
(Journal Hell. Studies, xix., ii., p. 330 s9.), 
the lines 26-9 (A) are perhaps the only 
puzzling ones, and he has rightly pointed 
out the difficulties of the text. There is 
certainly a mistake to be rectified, and yet 
the sense is perfectly plain. 

ovtov 8'[y- 
pv twv tpos Kacoavépov car Avowaxov ovv- 
tereheopevwv pos Iperedaov ereuav av- 
Tokpatopa amecretAev ItoXeuatos mpos 
neas mpeo Bets K.T.A. 


As Prepelaos appears already (I. 11) as 
the Ambassador sent to Antigonus con- 
cerning this treaty, we have him here sent 
again avtoxpatopa, with full powers, and the 
first obvious emendation would be to insert 
npas, SC. mpoo ypas II. ereuav, which would 
give the right sense, if there were any con- 
necting particle introducing the next clause 
about Ptolemy. 

But here a connecting de is so imperative, 
that it seems certain the whole preceding 


part is merely dependent on the main clause 
IIr. ameoreAev. 

Hence I take the clause about Prepelaos 
to have been a relative clause, and propose 
two ways of mending the error or omission 
of the stone-cutter. The first is to insert a 
after mpos, which, though a single letter, 
will give us the sense—‘for which purpose 
they sent P. with full powers.’ 

But as the preceding phrase tells us that 
these affairs were now arranged zpos Kac- 
cavépov, &c., I think it most likely that 
mpos IIpereXaov is a continuation of the 
same phrase: ‘our negotiations with K. 
and L. being settled with Prepelaos whom 
they sent with full powers Ptolemy sent 
us an embassy,’ &c. In this case we shall 
only have to double the concluding ov of 
Prepelaon to get the sense: IIpemeAaov ov 
érepav avt. SO assuming the most natural 
of all mistakes, the omission of a dupli- 
cated syllable. 

J. P. Manarry. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

January 19, 1900. 
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NOTES ON THE LATIN PROHIBITIVE. 


In an investigation of the force of the 
tenses of the prohibitive in some of the 
authors of the Silver Age, the following facts 
have been noted. The authors covered are 
Persius, Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, Silius 
Italicus, Statius, Juvenal, Martial, Curtius 
Rufus, Pliny the Younger, and Bihrens’ 
Poetae Latini Minores. I hope, as my engage- 
ments permit, toextend my investigations to 
the whole literature of the Empire, finally 
making a detailed presentation of the results 
secured. 

Drager, Hist. Syntax, i 326, § 153 4, 
followed by Gildersleeve-Lodge, §271,n., 
states that cave or cave ne with the first or 
third person of the subjunctive never occurs 
after the classical period. I have noted six 
instances of the usage, always with the 
third person: Gratt. Cyn. 50; Plin. #p. 5, 
10, 2; Stat. Theb. 11,111; Mart. 6, 79, 1, 
Mart. 7, 15,6; Mart. 11, 102, 7. 


Elmer, in his treatment of the supposed oc- 
currence of non with the imperative in Ovid 
says (Am. Jour. Philol. xv. 327): “‘ No other 
author, I believe, has been suspected of such 
barbarism.” Kiihner and Driiger are quoted 
in support of his view. Lane (§ 1582) says 
that non is used a few times from Ovid on, 
but gives no examples. In Jlias Lat. 1037, 
(Bahrens), ‘Non vitam mihi nec magnos 
concede favores,’ there is the authority of 
at least one manuscript. 

In the earlier language cave with the 
perfect subjunctive frequently occurs, there 
being 30 examples in Plautus and 34 of ne. 
In the Silver Latin, it has almost disap- 
peared. My collections show only one case 
out of 26. 

Witiarp K. CLement. 


University of Chicago. 


RECENT WORKS ON THE RIGVEDA.:! 


A standard English translation of the 
Rigveda has been looked for at the hands 
of Professor Max Miiller for more than a 
generation. In 1869 there appeared the 
first volume of such a translation, entitled 
Hymns to the Maruts, or the Storm-gods: 
but it included twelve hymns only, from a 
collection of which the range would be in- 
adequately represented by the title Book of 
the Thousand and One Hymns. In 1891 a 
further volume appeared, bringing up the 
number of hymns to 49, and entitled 
Hymns to the Maruts, Rudra, Vayu, and 
Vata. This volume is published by the 
Clarendon Press, and is again entitled 
Part L, since it includes the hymns pre- 
viously translated. In 1897 the Clarendon 
Press published a second part, containing 


1 Die Religion des Veda, von HERMANN OLDEN- 
BERG. Berlin, 1894. 

Vedische Studicn, von RICHARD PIscHEL und Kani 
F. GeLpNER. Stuttgart, 1888-1897. 

Vedic Mythology, by A. A. MACDONELL. Grundniss 
der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, 
Strassburg, 1897. 

Vedic Hymns, pt. ii. Hymns to Agni, translated 
by HERMANN OLDENBERG. Sacred books of the 
East, vol. xlvi. Oxford, 1897. 


130 of the Agni hymns translated by the 
eminent German scholar Professor Olden- 
berg with Professor Max Miiller’s assistance. 
Professor Max Miiller may fairly be con- 
gratulated upon having rightly appreciated 
from the first the conditions of a task of 
which the fulfilment must be left to others. 
No one would now deny that a standard 
translation of the Rigveda should be in 
prose, and that it requires a full com- 
mentary ; nor will anyone entertain the 
hope that a ‘complete, satisfactory, and 
final translation of the whole of the 
Rigveda’ will ever be obtained. Never- 
theless, the new volume marks very sub- 
stantial progress, and may be no unfitting 
opportunity for a review which, by including 
in its scope other works of comparatively 
recent date, may afford some indication of 
the present position of Vedic studies to 
those who are not specialists in the subject. 


Ly. 


To the scholars of thirty years ago the 
Rigveda was encircled with a halo of an- 
tiquity which seemed to carry them back 
to the first struggles of thinking men to 
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confront the problems of the universe. 
Professor Max Miiller could then speak of 
the hymns as ‘the simple though strange 
expressions of primitive thought and 
primitive faith’: he was convinced that 
the Veda would ‘take and maintain for 
ever its position as the most ancient of 
books in the library of mankind.’ To-day, 
although the absolute date assigned by 
Professor Max Miiller to the Rigveda (about 
1500 B.c.) may not be questioned, its primi- 
tive character no longer impresses the 
reader. It is recognised that both in 
matter and in form the hymns rather 
represent an era of decadence: they mark 
an effort to retain and stereotype the wisdom 
of the past. How many waves of con- 
tinuous poetical or religious development 
preceded the era of our hymns it is im- 
possible to conjecture: but it is clear that 
the poets cast their eyes backwards over a 
long past, which they only imperfectly un- 
derstood or appreciated. The hymns of the 
Rigveda may in their present form be a 
few centuries older than our recension of 
the Homeric poems: but the two literatures 
are alike the final shape in which the in- 
spiration of many preceding generations of 
professional bards has been recorded. The 
fundamental laws of metre being the same 
in the Vedic and the Homeric poems, we 
must necessarily infer that they are the 
work of two branches of the same family 
of poets: but we have no reason to conclude 
that the Rigveda represents to us forms of 
speculative thought substantially earlier 
than those that appear in Homer: in each 
case the earlier conceptions, which we may 
attribute to an Indo-European period which 
is at least relatively ‘ primitive,’ have been 
overlaid by successive strata of religious or 
philosophical reforms. 

In a too violent reaction from the ‘ primi- 
tive’ theory of the Rigveda, Professors Pischel 
and Geldner have recently called upon us to 
regard the hymns as a ‘distinctively Indian’ 
product, and to interpret them far more 
closely in accordance with Indian tradition. 
Against this view Professor Oldenberg 
rightly protests, and he emphasises in parti- 
cular the hundreds of phrases and the many 
objects of worship which are common to the 
Rigveda and the Avesta. ‘ We cannot con- 
ceal from ourselves,’ he writes, ‘that whole 
passages that we find in the Rigveda might 
have been recited, and probably were recited 
in the Indo-Iranian period in almost identi- 
cal language.’ For the authors of the 
‘ Vedische Studien’ an intimate knowledge 
of the native commentators is an indis- 
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pensable condition of the profitable study of 
the Rigveda. Without denying that fresh 
light may still be thrown upon isolated pas- 
sages from these sources, experience shows 
that they are far more frequently the cause 
of misinterpretation. How can it be other- 
wise, seeing that the spirit of the Rigveda 
had been lost even in the times of the 
Brahmanas, and that even then its verses 
were violently torn from their context, and 
their meaning distorted to suit a creed and 
a ceremonial that the authors of the hymns 
would never have recognised as their own ? 

But if we are obliged to use so much 
caution in employing outside help in the 
interpretation of the Rigveda, a danger of 
the same kind remains in interpreting one 
Vedic hymn by another. It is now fully 
recognised that our Rigveda contains a group 
of hymns, which we may reckon as about 
one-sixth of the whole, which is of markedly 
later date than the remainder. ‘In this 
later period,’ says Professor Oldenberg, ‘ the 
fixity of the ritual left little room and little 
need for poetical production of the older 
kind. On the other hand, there begins in 
this period the poetry of philosophical and 
cosmogonic speculation. There is an increase 
in the number of tales, originally composed 
partly in prose, and partly in verse, but of 
which the latter part alone is preserved to 
us. A literary accompaniment is given to a 
number of the less important ceremonials, as 
those that are concerned with marriage, 
burial, and exorcism.’ In these later hymns 
is contained a mass of material of consider- 
able interest to the modern world; but it 
must always be borne in mind that whilst 
the folklore, mythology, and cult which these 
hymns illustrate may be indefinitely old, the 
literary form is without question relatively 
modern: that exactly as in Greece and at 
Rome, the philosophical speculations are no 
key to the religion that preceded them, but 
represent a force which is steadily under- 
mining that religion: and that in any case 
these poems can contribute little to the due 
understanding of the older part of the 
Rigveda, which alone consists of ‘hymns’ 
in the proper sense of the word. 


Lil. 


To the earlier critics of the Rigveda it 
seemed easy to find a key to its general 
meaning. The worship of ‘ nature,’ the sky, 
the sun, the storm, the rivers and the forests, 
seems intelligible enough to the civilised 
man, especially when he shakes himself free 
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during a summer holiday from the trammels 
which habit and tradition impose upon his 
own speculations. In the hymns of the 
Veda, as in the religion of Greece and Rome, 
there is a certain space occupied by these 
‘natural objects.’ The comparison of Indo- 
European tongues points to a supreme god, 
Dyaus, Zeus, or Jove, whose name is iden- 
tical with that of the sky. The Indian tra- 
ditions readily resort to similar interpreta- 
tions of the names of other deities. It was 
too hastily concluded that Vedic worship as 
a whole was based upon similar conceptions.! 
In particular, the meaning of the worship 
of the god Agni has been greatly misunder- 
stood, and its importance overrated, in con- 
sequence of ill-founded pre-conceptions of 
this kind. 

One fifth of the hymns of the Rigveda 
are addressed to Agni, the fire-god; and in 
the most conspicuous collections these hymns 
are always placed first. It may seem easy 
to infer that Agni was the chief or at least 
one of the highest gods of the Vedic 
Pantheon. ‘Ihe Indian scholiasts freely 
recognise the deity in the Sun and in the 
Lightning: and the former view in par- 
ticular seems to harmonise with his sup- 
posed high rank. Yet Professor Oldenberg 
rightly states? that such conclusions have 
but little foundation. ‘It is very seldom,’ 
he says, ‘that there is any mention of that 
side of Agni’s nature which corresponds to 
the sun’: whilst ‘a relationship with the 
lightning is only an occasional ornamen- 
tation of the figure of Agni.’* The very 
fact that Agni is so frequently compared to 
sun and lightning shows that his nature is 
conceived as essentially different. In the 
main the Agni of the Rigveda is the cere- 
monial fire kindled by the priests by means 
of attrition. He is first of the gods, because 
he is lowest and nearest to his worshippers : 
he dwells close by them on earth, others in 
the far distance. He is most frequently ad- 
dressed, not so much because the theme is 
inspiring as because it is simple. An 
adoration similar in principle, though less 


' The ‘ primitive’ character of nature-worship in 
the sense referred to is of course no longer generally 
assumed. Cf. Ropertson SmitH, Religion of thi 
Semites, p. 127. ‘‘ Among the Semites the worship 
of sun, moon and stars does not appear to have had 
any great vogue in the earliest times. Among the 
Hebrews there is little trace of it before Assyrian 
influence became potent, and in Arabia it is by no 
ineans so prominent as is sometimes supposed,” 

» Religion des Veda, pp. 108, 109. 

3 The evidence is also collected by Professor 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 92, 93. This 
writer candidly admits the comparative rareness of 
such allusions. 
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extended, is paid to the stones which press 
out the sacred drink, the milk with which it 
is mixed, the mat of grass on which it is 
placed, and the fee which is paid to the 
celebrant. Equal in rank with Agni is 
‘King Soma,’ the sacred drink itself, to 
whom an almost equal number of hymns is 
addressed. The material instruments of 
worship have therefore become the objects 
of worship; we are surrounded already by 
the pedantry of a priestly caste, destined 
to reach maturity in the course of time in 
that gigantic monument of literary folly, 
the Indian Brahmanas. For an explanation 
of the original form of this worship we must 
look to an earlier period, for our poets 
themselves find it a mystery. They have 
inherited it from their ancestor Manus, and 
their highest aim is to perform the rite ‘as 
Manus did.’ That worship by means of 
fire and the soma-drink was inherited from 
the Indo-Iranian period seems clear, since 
they occupy much the same place in the 
Zoroastrian worship. But it was probably 
not of any such early cult that our poets 
were dimly conscious as the true aim of 
their worship, and we can only trace with 
clearness the stages immediately preceding 
the Vedic period. 

Besides Agni and Soma, the most con- 
spicuous figure in the Rigveda is Indra, and 
in the earliest hymns he is by far the most 
prominent of the three. Traces of Indo- 
European antiquity may be found in con- 
nexion with Indra: he wields as his mace 
the thunder-bolt of heaven, and cleaves the 
rock to rescue the imprisoned cows. Yet 
in the Rigveda Indra has little claim to 
higher rank than Agni. The poets are 
conscious of him as a rebel deity, who has 
pushed aside the lawful reign of his prede- 
cessor. The Avesta does not recognise him 
at all as a god: his drunken habits, as 
Prof. Oldenberg suggests, stood in too 
violent contrast to the spirituality of 
Zoroastrianism, and caused his forcible 
removal from the regions of heaven. 
But the warrior-princes of the earliest 
Vedic period delighted to hear the story of 
Indra; his example stimulated them to 
force open the castles of their foes, to ap- 
propriate their cows, and to celebrate their 
victories with barrels of intoxicating drink. 
To this taste the priestly caste accom- 
modated themselves upon terms, and the 
Indra of the princes and the Agni of the 
priests swore brotherly alliance. Yet kings 
and priests alike remained conscious that 
they had pushed aside deities more wise, 
more spiritual, and even more powerful : 
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deities whose names they still mentioned 
with respect, and whose possible anger 
might yet strike or ensnare them. We are 
thus brought to the conception of a group 
of gods which is immediately pre- Vedic, and 
yet not necessarily primitive: gods in 
whose honour the fire had been kindled 
and the soma pressed before Indra and 
Agni eclipsed their majesty, though even 
these are not necessarily the gods in whose 
honour these ceremonies were invented. 
The true character of this pre-Vedice worship 
has not, I think, been fully brought out by 
any recent writers,! but Prof. Oldenberg’s 
chapter on ‘ Varuna, Mitra, and the Adityas’ 
leads in the right direction. ‘We come 
now,’ he writes,” ‘ to a circle of gods sharply 
distinguished from all others. They are 
not characterized by the greatness of their 
deeds, but by the fixity of their nature, and 
by the unchanging character of the laws by 
which they work.’ But when he continues : 
‘two great gods, Mitra and Varuna, stand 
at their head, and of these the latter is the 
greatest of all,’* and when he sums up their 
attributes in the words ‘ heaven, light, sun,” 
he seems to be going beyond his authority, 
and to be establishing a new nature-deity 
or nature-deities in a period to which such 
conceptions were foreign. 

The theory that the Sanskrit Varuna is 
identical with the Greek Oipavds is an 
etymological guess, which is in no way 
supported by the description of this god in 
the Rigveda, in which he appears as Ruler, 
Lawgiver, and Judge. The Sanskrit Mitra 
is undoubtedly connected with Avestan 
‘Mithra,’ and so indirectly with sun- 
worship: but the Mitra of the Rigveda is 
only the Friend and Ally of his worshippers. 
With these in the oldest hymns of the 
Rigveda is joined a third deity Aryaiman, 
whose title, though obscure, at least suggests 
no physical attribute. But the number of 
deities in the group cannot be limited to 
three ; the analogy of the Avesta as well as 
the precisestatementsof the later Rigveda fix 
it at seven: and there is to my mind little 
doubt that the four remaining names are 
Savitar (the quickener), Bhaga (prosperity), 
Daksha (wisdom), and Anca (share). But 
whatever the precise names or number of 
these gods, their general character is clear : 
they belong to the world of law and moral 
order, not to the physical universe. They 


1 The discussion in A. Lupwic’s Rigveda, vol. iii. 
seems to me still to hold the field. 
2 Religion des Veda, p. 185. 
3 ib. pp. 185, 186. 
4 ib. p. 189. 
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are not primitive deities, and only one is 
even Indo-Iranian in name. Yet they 
present in their general character a close 
analogy to the Archangels of the Zoroastrian 
creed, and they point to an analogous 
reform of religious worship. The history 
of their decay may easily be conjectured, 
and indeed traced in the hymns. The whole 
group is first referred to by the names of 
the three first members only: then the 
name of Aryaman slips out, though in one 
case at least the plurality of the group is 
still indicated by the use of the plural, not 
the dual number, in the corresponding 
verbs®: then Mitra becomes obscured, and 
Varuna alone represents the old order : 
whilst a varying number of the old names 
is still grouped in catalogues by the side of 
Indra Agni and other gods under the title 
of Adityah. But in reality Varuna was 
never worshipped as supreme god : amidst 
many changes the old supremacy of Dyaus 
was still vaguely recognised,’ and Varuna 
was but one of a group of his agents: and 
the more primitive the hymns we examine, 
the more fully is the equality of his 
companions recognised. 


IV. 


‘From the evidence of the Rigveda, as 
summarized above, it is possible to deduce 
a history of the general development of 
religious thought within its scope, if a few 
links may be supplied by the imagination 
upon the analogy of cognate religions. 
Upon the basis of a more primitive system, 
in which folk-lore, nature-worship, and 
social usage each played their part, some 
Indian Zoroaster, possessed of the ideas 
which were more fully accepted by the 
Iranians, endeavoured to establish a humane 
and logical creed. The worship of Dyaus, 
the kindling of the sacred fire, the pressing 
of the Soma he left undisturbed*: but he 


» See Ludwig’s admirable remarks, Rigveda, iii. 
pp. 314-317. 

6 Riaveda, iv. 13, 2. 

7 The use of fire as an instrument of worship is 
certainly very consistent with the supposition that 
a celestial deity was at the same time its object. 
Cf. Rosertrson SmitTH, Religion of the Semites, p.107. 
**In later times celestial gods predominate, as we sev 
from the prevalence of sacrifice by fire, in which the 
homage of the worshipper is directed upwards in the 
pillar of savoury smoke that rises from the altar 
towards the seat of the godhead in the sky.” 

8 The conception of Dyaus is however changed. 
He ceases to be closely associated with the physical 
heaven: he becomes ‘Father’ and ‘Lord’: and his 
residence is in ‘the highest place. The history of 
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gave a more important position to deities of 
a pronounced moral and _ law-abiding 
character, probably to the precise number 
of seven. A later and more warlike genera- 
tion revolted against ideas that were too 
abstract, and rules that were too sober for 
them. The kings chose Indra as their hero, 
the priests Agni: by both classes, but for 
different reasons, the Soma deity was 
equally honoured.. The moral deities were 
treated with uniform respect, but with 
diminishing attention, until their names 
became almost as obscure as that of Dyaus 
himself. But at the same time nature- 
worship gradually revived: the Sun, the 
Wind, the Lightning, pe Dawn, and the 
pair Earth and Heaven! came-into honour : 
and (as I hope to show) Agni developed the 
character of an elemental and all-pervading 
deity. A little later, and all these gods 
alike lose their dignity: the ritual limits 
their power, and a new philosophy explains 
away their individuality: and the ranks of 
the degraded deities are joined by a crowd 
of spirits, some from river and forest, others 
sprung from vague traditions of the be- 
ginning of the human race, and from the 
fears of those to whom sickness and witch- 
craft are ever present dangers. Amongst 
these Agni retains his position, becoming 
the most skilful of medicine-men: and the 
religion of Northern India, owing to the 
collapse of the superstructure raised by men 
of loftier ideals, assumes a character which 
corresponds generally to our present con- 
ceptions of a primitive religion, and which 
in many important particulars may well 
have been identical with the beliefs and 
cults of a period many hundred years older. 


Ves 


In his Religion des Veda, Professor Olden- 
berg gives his views of the development of 
the worship of Agni, beginning with pre- 
Vedic times. In the Rigveda Agni strikes 
down the evil spirits and consumes their 
castles. Oldenberg remarks that ‘this 
function of Agni is derived from the oldest 
of all the functions of fire, in the cult even of 
the most barbarous peoples®.’ To the Indo- 
Iranian period he ascribes the personification 


this development is admirably treated in Bradke’s 
pamphlet Dyaus Asura und die Asuren. The Dyaus 
who appears in the Rigveda by the side of Prithivi 
— appears to be practically a new deity of lower 
rank. 

' See the preceding note. 

* Religion des Veda, p. 128. 





of Agni as ‘the strong, pure, wise, and 
generous god, the protector of his wor- 
shipper and the destroyer of his worshipper’s 
foes*.’ ‘Obviously later,’ he says, is the 
conception of Agnias priest. Nevertheless 
this conception is prominent throughout the 
Rigveda, and nowhere more than in its 
earliest hymns, in which the constant 
prayer goes to Agni as priest to ‘bring 
hither the company of the gods,’ so that 
gods and men may take part in their 
common feast. It might with advantage 
be pointed out that the only form of 
‘ sacrifice’ prominent in these hymns is that 
of the sacred feasts, and that the gods who 
are invited to share it are chiefly those of 
the group Mitra Varuna Aryaman . 

that is, the gods of the last pre- Vedic 
period. 

In sharp contrast to this strongly per- 
sonified conception of Agni as king and 
priest is the mysticism which pervades a 
great number of the Agni hymns, of which 
i140 may be taken as a type. Professor 
Oldenberg says that the ‘ anthropomorphism 
of Agni is less developed than that of 
Indra*.’ This is hardly true of the earliest 
and simplest Agni hymns: and it should be 
said instead that the anthropomorphic con- 
ception at a certain stage gave way to an 
entirely different view. The influence at 
work is that of ‘priestly speculation, 
delighting in plays on words, and in fanciful 
exchanges of names, conceptions and 
similes.”° Agni is no longer a god, but a 
divine element: and the subject-matter of 
the hymns is his ‘ births,’ ‘ appearances,’ or 
‘homes,’ or as we should perhaps say, his 
manifestations. 

The ‘ births’ of Agni are double or triple. 
The ‘two-fold births’ are according to 
Oldenberg, in heaven and on earth: but as 
the context more often suggests, amongst 
gods and amongst men. The birth in 
heaven is explained as the appearance of 
Agni in the Sun: for Oldenberg rejects the 
view that the heavenly Agni is, in any 
appreciable number of instances, the Light- 
ning. But it cannot truly be said that the 
sun is clearly indicated in such passages : 
priestly speculation had already convinced 
itself that the earthly ‘ sacrifice’ or rite was 
the counterpart of a heavenly sacrifice, or 
rather animitation of it. Various myths 
recount how the fire was brought from 
heaven to earth: but it is by no means 

Ib. p. 108. 

* Jb. p. 105. 

5 Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien, Intro- 
duction, p. xxvii. 
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plain that the heavenly tire was the Sun any 
more than the Lightning. 

The ‘triple births’ of Agni are variously 
enumerated, but amongst them the birth 
‘in the waters’ is always prominent. 
Again Oldenberg rejects the theory that the 
Lightning is indicated. That the ‘ waters’ 
are earthly, not heavenly, is shown by their 
constant association with the plants: the 
‘ waters’ must therefore be those which fur- 
nish the nourishment of the plants, and 
form an essential condition of all animal and 
vegetable life. These waters are not found 
in any one place : rather they are elemental 
and all-pervading: and in the expression 
‘child of the waters, we find, even in the 
Indo-Iranian period, a personification of this 
element. The identification of the ‘ child of 
the waters’ with Agni belongs, as Oldenberg 
points out, to the Vedic period. In what 
sense then can it be said that fire dwells in 
the waters? Oldenberg I think is right in 
supposing that the fire spoken of is ‘a vital 
force residing in the heart of all things,” an 
element akin to the ideal ‘ fire’ of the Stoic 
philosophy, but described as ‘ breath’ in the 
system of the Brihmanas, and as ‘ spirit’ in 
modern times. In this sense the theological 
statement that ‘ Agni dwells in the waters,’ 
corresponds to the scientific view that fluid 
elements maintain and diffuse the principle 
of life. If this is the interpretation of the 
birth ‘in the waters,’ those ‘on the 
earth,’ and ‘in the heaven’ are probably 
similar in kind, and the last is not in 
essence either Sun or Lightning, although 
these material objects may occasionally be 
chosen as illustrations of the working of a 
force or element everywhere diffused. 

The cult of the elemental Agni is the 
most striking original feature of the Rigveda. 
Oldenberg says that ‘the conception of 
“ Agni in the water” is living and real to 
the poet,” and ‘no petrified expression 
borrowed from a myth which has become 
unintelligible.’* and to it applies with much 
force the statement of the authors of the 
Vedische Studien that ‘the Agni mythology 
is distinctively Indian, and altogether 
modern, the immediate forerunner of the 
mysticism of the Brahmanas.’ * 

The same conception will serve to explain 
a number of terms, of which the majority 
are left untranslated in the Sacred Books, 
and which have never yet been interpreted 
on any homogeneous principle. We cannot, 
' Apam Napat. 

2 Religion des Veda, p. 121. 
3 Religion des Veda, p. 112. 
4 Introduction to Part I., p. xxvii. 
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I believe, be far wrong in interpreting 
Jatavedas as ‘he who has all living things 
as his possession,’ Taninapat as ‘the prin- 
ciple of bodily life,’® Naragaisa as ‘the 
spirit of mankind,’ and so forth. Similarly, 
Agni as ‘sinuh cavasah’ is ‘son,’ that is, 
personification ‘of strength.’ That the 
sacrificial fire is ignited by an exercise of 
manual strength on the part of the priests 
is an illustration, not an explanation of the 
title. 

At the end of the Vedic period this con- 
ception is, in the main, lost. Agni is in 
the waters because he has hidden there for 
fear of the gods, who are summoning him to 
act as their priest. Philosophy has become 
petrified in myth. 


VI. 


The views here summarised can be fitly 
illustrated and tested from the admirable 
collection of material to be found in Prof. 
Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology. The writer 
indeed seems personally to incline rather to 
the theories of the older generation of Vedic 
scholars in Europe, as, for instance, when 
he endeavours to sustain the explanation of 
Varuna as a deity of the sky, and the 
identification of the name with the Greek 
Ovpavos. Nevertheless, Prof. Macdonell has 
produced a book which, without claiming to 
be an original treatise on its subject, will be 
of the highest value to all students of the 
Veda; a book entirely unrivalled both in 
its fulness of reference, and in the fairness 
and completeness with which the views of 
others are summarised, Professor Olden- 
berg’s views, in particular, have evidently 
received very careful attention from the 
author, and appear to have won his respect, 
and, in many points, his approval. 

On the other hand, the authors of the 
Vedische Studien take a very strong stand in 
opposition to the views of Professor Olden- 
berg, ‘even in his latest publications.” In 
so doing, they admit that they are opposing 
the general consensus of European scholars, 
and they raise the cry, ‘India for the 
Indians,’’ or, in other words, ‘The Rigveda 
for Sayana and the native commentators.’ 
European scholars, these writers urge, have 
been misled by two false theories, the one, 
that the matter of the Rigveda can be 
explained by Indo-European mythology or 
‘folklore,’ the other, that its language can 


® The ‘anima’ of Lucretius. 
° Vedische Studien, li. p. v. 
7 Ib. p. 322. 














be interpreted by comparative philology. 
Sayana, on the other hand, ‘has grasped the 
true character of the Rigveds far better 
than the European interpreters,’! because 
the Rigveda was always ‘ specifically Indian,’ 
and its ideas were still in force in his own 
time ; and he rightly interpreted the words 
because tradition, ‘earlier than the period of 
the Brahmanas,’? had been handed down 
to him. In the first volume of the Studien 
these views were stated with considerable 
qualifications, and were the occasion of a 
genuine advance in interpretation. It was 
then quite true that the theory, which may 
shortly be called the ‘sun-myth’ theory, 
and the practice of explaining words by the 
‘roots’ from which they were supposed to 
be derived, had been carried by European 
scholars to extremes which made progress 
impossible. But it must not be forgotten 
that for these faults Siyana and the Indian 
tradition are directly responsible, and that 
the ‘ folklorists’ and comparative philologists 
of the present day no longer follow the 
views of their predecessors. Again, Pro- 
fessors Pischel and Geldner have had great 
success in connecting more intimately the 
elaborate myths which appear in the latest 
hymns of the Rigveda with those which 
are found in the Brahmanas. These two 
— of literature are at least in 
irect succession ; but it is still an unproved 
and, indeed, a most improbable, hypothesis 
that we still possess a tradition of the Vedic 
hymns, reaching to an earlier period than 
the Brahmanas. It is, indeed, admitted that 
the ‘ Brahmanas and Siitras can only be 
used toa very limited extent for the right 
understanding of the Rigveda’*; in other 
words, that they embody a huge scheme of 
pedantic misuse of these documents. 

The interpretations of Sayana give a be 
wildering freedom of choice to his readers, 
and amongst them may often be found a 
suggestion which throws unexpected light 
on particular words or phrases. But the 
general views of Sayana have no such claim 
on our regard: and unfortunately it is just 
at this point that our authors abandon the 
critical attitude which they practice so 
successfully in details.‘ I propose to illus- 
trate by three examples the uncritical spirit 
in which these writers accept the native 
views of the character of Vedic deities. 

1. Aditi, the mother of the group of gods 
called Adityas, is according to Max Miiller 


1 Ib. p. iv. 

2 Ib. p. 268. 

3 Ib. p. 244, 

* The principle is thus stated in Vedische Studien, 
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‘The Infinite’:° whilst according to the 
Indian tradition, which Pischel accepts 
‘without any question, ® she is the Earth. 
The word as an adjective means, as seems 
agreed, ‘inexhaustibly bounteous,’ and 
it is used as an epithet of various deities, as 
wellas of the streams, and also, very appro- 
priately of the bounteous earth, as in AV. 
12. 1. 61. But that the poets of the Rigveda 
did not think of Aditi as the Earth seems 
clear from the fact that it is invariably 
Prithivi, not Aditi, who is coupled with 
Dyaus. Pischel explains that ‘ Aditi is the 
mythological figure, Prithivi the natural 
element,’ a distinction which seems to me 
quite foreign to Vedic thought. The Vedic 
conceptions of Aditiare correctly stated by 
Macdonell’ as two: (1) she is the mother of 
the Adityas (2) she has the power of 
releasing from the bonds of physical suffer- 
ing and moral guilt. The latter conception, 
being alsoprominently connected with Varuna 
the Adityas, may well be derived from the 
former. The natural inference seems to me 
to be that the name of Aditi the goddess is a 
purely verbal abstraction from the title 
Adityah.* Max Miiller’s attractive interpre- 
tation lacks corroboration, and has not been 
adopted by any other Vedists: whilst the 
Indian interpretation, far from being shown 
to be derived from a tradition older than the 
Brahmanas, merely recalls the later use of 
the adjective Aditi. 

2. With regard to Agni, the Vedische 
Studien accept in numerous passages the 
native theory that Agni is the Sun or the 
Lightning : a view acceptable to naturalist 
interpreters, both European and Indian. 
The fact that the two interpretations are 
offered in so many passages must however 
weaken our belief in both: and it is impos- 
sible to agree that ‘ without hesitation we 
may accept the views of the commentators 
that “Agni dwelling in the waters” was 
conceived in the Rigveda in two forms, as 


ii, p. 243. ‘If I find that the interpretation of a 
word or phrase which is established in classical San- 
skrit or is given by the lexicographers suits all 
passages in which the word or phrase occurs in the 
Veda, I interpret the Veda accordingly : if it does not 
suit them, I abandon the interpretation and go my 
way without troubling about classical Sanskrit or the 
lexicogiaphers.’ 

5 Rigveda, vol. i. (1869), pp. 230 seq. 

6 V.S. ii. p. 86. 

7 Vedic Mythology, p. 122. 

8 So Oldenberg remarks (Religion des Veda, p. 203) 
that the goddess Aditi is, historically considered, 
younger than her children. How he recouciles this 
statement with his own view that Aditi is a ‘ cow- 
goddess or rather cow-fetish belonging to a very low 
grade of myth-formation’ I do not know. 


































































Lightning in the clouds, and as a suboceanic 
fire,’ and that ‘ both forms of this Agni are 
united in the figure of Apim Napat?’ 

3. The high god Varuna is according to 
many European scholars, the sky ; according 
to Oldenberg,” originally the Moon. Neither 
of these theories finds any distinct counten- 
ance in the Rigveda. But in the later 
mythology Varuna was a god of the sea: 
and this view is now accepted by Pischel 
and Geldner as true for the whole of the 
Rigveda. In the preface to Part I, indeed, 
they speak of him as ‘the old king of the 
gods, who has little by little been pushed 
from his place by Indra, the head of a 
younger race of gods.”*> But now we are 
told that ‘from the beginuing Varuna was 
a god of the the sea and waters, and did 
not take up this position only at a later 
period :”* that he is at all times an ‘almost 
demonic figure,® that ‘he is bald-headed, 
diseased, with red eyes, and projecting 
teeth.’° This description, taken from the 
Brahmanas, is obviously inconsistent with 
the Varuna of the Rigveda, the mighty 
ruler of the moral and piysical world. But 
even of the more cautious statement that 
Varuna is a water-god, the evidence is of the 
slenderest. To show this, and at the same 
time to recall his true character, I translate 
here two verses for which a single phrase is 
| V8. ii. p. 271. 

° Religion des Veda, p. 193. 
* Vedische Studien, i. p. xxvii. 
* Jb. ii. p. 125. 5 1b. p. 292. © Jb. p. 292, note. 
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BaccuytipEs X. (XI.), 118. 


&dgos té Tot imepdev 
Kdoav map’ efvdpov mpdyo- 
vot égodmevot, Mpiduor ered xpdvw «.7.A. 


Read adpov 
of évoduevot 
This is a simpler correction (xopovo: could very 
easily have been corrupted, in such a context, to 
mpéyovo) than other proposals with which I am ac- 
quainted ; it gives better sense ; and it improves the 
metre (xépov corresponding to xduoy and Bpordr). 
‘The founders (of the city) gave you a lovely grove, 
when,’ &c., of ésoduevor scil. Metandvrioy are the 
’Axaol of 1,115. For the use of %ropov with &Acos 
ef. Pindar, Pyth. iv. 259 éropey A:Bbas rediov. 
J. B. Bury. 
On Piutarcu, Cic. 5.—Aéyerat 5¢ Kal abrds odder 
frrov voohoas Tov AnuoaBévovs npds Thy brdxpiow, 
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quoted apart from its context to bear out 
a preconceived conclusion :— 

‘Ye two that rule over the space in heaven and 
on earth, let festal offerings of butter be poured 
forth to you: let Mitra and Aryaman of noble birth, 
and the king Varuna of wide realm accept our 
sacrifice. 

‘Ye kings that are guardians of the mighty 
Orders, lords of the rivers, of royal rank, come 
to meet us: Mitra and Varuna send us rain and 
sustenance from heaven, for life-giving are your 
streams.”7 

It will be observed that the title ‘lord of 
the rivers’ is only one of many titles applied 
to Mitra and Varuna, or to Mitra, Varuna 
and Aryaman, and that it is universal, not 
local supremacy, which is attributed to all 
three alike. 

This passage therefore entirely fails to 
corroborate the ‘Indian theory’: and the 
other passages quoted in the Vedische Studien 
are substantially open to the same objec- 
tions. 

These aberrations, however, affect com- 
paratively little the value of the work of 
Professors Pischel and Geldner in detail : 
their learning and acumen have rendered 
the greatest services to Vedic study, and 
their fundamental principle, that ‘ with the 
prevailing theory that all deities are to be 
explained as natural phenomena we can 
make no progress,® is, in my opinion, 
thoroughly sound. 

E. V. ARNOLD. 


* Rigveda, vii. 64, 1, 2. 
8 Vedische Studien, ii. p. 231. 


TES. 


Whatever may have been the oratorical short- 
comings of the youthful Cicero (see Plut. Cic. 3 ff.; 
Cie. Brut. 91, 316), it is demonstrably certain that 
an awkward delivery, such as was noted in the young 
Demosthenes, was not one of them, nor can Plutarch 
have thought so, as ch. 3 ext. 4 ext. 5 ext. are suf- 
ficient to show. On the other hand, the high im- 
portance which both Demosthenes and Cicero always 
attached to an appropriate delivery is amply attested 
by such passages as Pseudo-Plut. Vitae X. Orat. 
845 B; Cic. de Orat. iii. 56, 218; Brut. 38, 142; 
and it is doubtless this very coincidence of conviction 
that the biographer wished to point out here. 

Now the sense called for will be secured if, instead 
of the objectionable voofoaas, we read, with an 
extremely simple change, voqoas, 7.2. ‘It is re- 
corded that Cicero, also, thought no less highly of 
delivery than did Demosthenes.’ 

A. GUDEMAN 
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On Manitius V. 555 sq. and 183. 


supplicia ipsa decent: niuea ceruice reclinis 
moiliter ipsa suae custos est ipsa figurar. 

The three ¢psa’s in two lines are insufferable, and 
either the second or the third superfluous. Critics 
have generally removed the last and disagree pro- 
foundly about its substitute. But it is the second, 
which appears to have come from the preceding 
verse, that should be the object of attack. Illa 
seems an easy and unobjectionable correction. I take 
this opportunity of stating that the word which I 
proposed for f{undamenta, v. 133, ‘ illa (the she-goat) 
onanti | fulcimenta dedit’ in Silva Maniliana, 
p. 45 had already occurred to Prof. M. Warren 
(American Journal of Philology, xiii. p. 102, in a 
review of Ellis’s Noctes Manilianue). Whether Prof. 
Warren understood it as I do (as meaning alimenta), 
I do not know; but if he did, he should not have 
illustrated it by ‘Phocas Vita Vergilii 27 (said of 
Terra) herbida supposuit puero fulmenta uirescens.’ ! 

J. P. Postearr. 


it + 
* 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF edxoua. 


E’xoua: is usually compared (see Prellwitz, Etym. 
Worterbuch s.v.) with the Vedic vaghat ‘prayer’ 


' | wish also to correct an error in a detail in my 
note on Manilius V. 372. Bentley based his swo on 
the reading of a ‘ Venetus codex’ in which he 
actually found swos, 
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‘offerer’ and Latin voveo ; but this derivation fails 
to account for the sense of ‘claiming’ ‘ boasting’ 
&e. in etxoua: elves. In Kuhn's Zeitschrift 
xxxv pp. 501-3 Baunack, writing of ‘ Bhujyu, ein 
Schiitzling der Agvin,’ has a discussion of the root 
ah, to which he ascribes two senses, (1) sich gelten 
machen vor anderen bei einem Wettstreit ‘10 assert 
one’s superiority in any kind of competition,’ (2)— 
transitive—‘to assign superiority to.’ The former 
is illustrated by anyu net stirir vhate bhiridavattaro 
janah ‘no other proves himself a more liberal lord’ 
yayoh catrur nakir adeva ohate ‘whose enemy no 
godless man may boast himself,’ the latter by 
devant ohanah ‘honouring the gods.’ So we have 
the noun (instrumental) ohasd ‘in estimation,’ and 
ohabrahman ‘a proven priest.’ Although Baunack 
has thrown new light on the word, the senses given 
are neither entirely new nor doubtful, as may be seen 
by a reference to the dictionaries of Grassman and 
Bohtlingk and Roth. Oka is actually given by the 
latter as meaning , devotion’ (andacht). But Baun- 
ack has brought out the double signification in a 
way which clearly shows the connection with 
e¥xouat. ‘The sense of ‘ praying’ is therefore that of 
efxXouat in ™p@Tov per eux THdE mpecBevw Oeav Thy 
mpwrduavtiv yaiav. 

This etymology is mentioned in the form of re- 
jection by Uhleubech (Zt, Wb. d. Altind Spr. s.v. 
vhate), who however has not observed how strongly 
it is supported by the meaning. 

F. W. THoMas. 
* * 


REVIEWS. 


ADAM’S HESIOD AND PINDAR. 


A Comparative Study of Hesiod and Pindar. 
By Joun Scorr Apams. Chicago. The 
University of Chicago Press. pp.47. 1899. 


TuHaTt Pindar was a close student of Hesiod, 
whom he once quotes by name and often 
refers to by indirect allusion, is no secret 
to readers of the former poet. Not that 
Pindar stood alone in this respect, for 
strains of Hesiod’s teaching shoot thickly 
through the web of all succeeding literature. 
His poems formed the Bible of the Greeks. 
Along with Homer, to quote a familiar 
passage of Herodotus, it was Hesiod ‘who 
created for the Greeks their theogony, 
assigned to be gods their titles, distin- 
guished their prerogatives and functions 
and specified their characteristics.’ And 
Aeschines, quoting Op. 203. f., observes that 
such yvapuct were learned in childhood that 
they might be practised in manhood, while 
from later writers we gather that the 
‘Works and Days’ was still a school-book 
in the fourth century of our era (Libanius 1, 





502: iv. 874). But the works of the old 
Ascraean moralist had a special claim on his 
fellow-countryman, Pindar; and a clear 
statement of the relation between the two 
Boeotian poets would doubtless be welcome 
to students of either. Such a statement is 
here attempted by Mr. Adams, and the 
material he has collected is by no means 
devoid of value. His methods, however, 
hardly merit unqualified approval. To 
begin with, he sows with the sack. 
Dividing his subject under three main 
heads—Religious beliefs, Mythology and 
Language—he proceeds to quote the same 
passages often twice and sometimes three 
times under successive divisions. Thus, to 
take one of many instances, Op. 353 rov 
puréovra prrciv is first compared with P. ii 83 
didrov ety pureiy to illustrate the view of 
‘Man in relation to Fellow-men’ common 
to both poets and the same passage recurs a 
few pages later to exemplify their similarity 
in language. Again on p. 32-3 the reader 
is presented with more than forty of the 
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veriest Homeric commonplaces, ‘in none’ 
of which, Mr. Adams naively admits, ‘can it 
be assumed that Pindar was under the 
influence of Hesiod, although he may have 
been.’ This straining of the legitimate use 
of evidence proves too much, and, by 
swelling Mr. Adams’s pamphlet to some 45 
pages of parallels, enables him to present 
a more plausible case than the facts warrant. 
He would have deserved better of his 
readers had he noted some of the less obvious 
echoes of Hesiod in Pindar. Thus the 
Aoyos (‘ proverb,’ of X. iii. 29: iv. 31: ix. 6) 
of P. i. 35 is surely the familiar dpyi 5€ rou 
jpeov wavros ; and the whole passage (/. iv. 
79 ff), describing the dress of Iason, is 
clearly written under the influence of 
Hesiod: there Iason, who has been plough- 
ing in the mountains (76, cf. schol.) is made 
to observe the rules implied in Op. 388 ff for 
the dress of mountaineers, as a protection 
against the ‘shivering showers’ (dpiocovras 
ouBpovs P. iv. 81: ef. Op. 540). 

Further, in many cases an examination of 
the context will raise a doubt, whether Mr. 
Adams’s alleged parallels are really parallel 
at all. Thus Op. 366 aia 8 Gupe xpyivew 
dweovros means something quite different 
from P. iii 21 wamraivee ra mopow; nor 
does Op. 25 xepapeds xepaped give the same 
thought as P. i. 84 dxod doradv Kpiduov 
Ovpov Bapive xrA. So (p. 10) I. ii. 11 
xpypara xpypat avip is not due to Op. 686, 
but is directly referred by Pindar to an 
anonymous ‘ Argive,’ as Mr. Adams himself 
remembers in a later citation of the passage 
(p. 40); and it is surely an error to quote 
Op. 47 to show that ‘Zeus was easily de- 
ceived by Prometheus’: in that passage 
égararnoe means ‘cheated’ of the flesh, not 
‘deceived’ which Zeus certainly was not 
(Theog. 551: yva p’ ovd’ yyvoinoe Sedov). 

The section on Mythology is less open 
to criticism: here Mr. Adams gives an 
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interesting list of cases where Pindar 
deserts Homer for Hesiod in his versions of 
the legends of the gods. To his note on 
Hephaestus (p.19) should be added JN. vi. 65, 
where that god is referred to as Daedalus. 
He gives a new and probably true inter- 
pretation of NV. xi. 1 zpwrav Gedy, ‘ first- 
born of the gods,’ quoting Z’heog. 453 : and 
on P. iv. 227, dpbas 8 avAakas évravicas 
nAavv’, he seems right in joining atAaxas with 
naa’ on the strength of Op. 443 ideiay 
avAax’ é\avve. Elsewhere Mr. Adams is less 
successful in controverting received views : 
on p. 38 he rejects the MSS. reading of 
N, ili. 14 zadaiparov d&yopav, ‘ which neither 
gives an adequate meaning nor satisfies the 
metre ; a spondee, not an anapaest, being 
required.’ Well, it satisfied Bergk’s view 
of the metre, for he keeps dyopav, and it 
may be noted that in this very poem zapa- 
pe(Bea (27) corresponds to xaréuapwev (3d) ; 
while, as for the meaning, a wholly ade- 
quate sense results by comparing IIv6éov 
@edprov (70), for that building, the victor’s 
dwelling-place, no doubt stood in the market- 
place of Aegina, as did the Temple of Apollo 
(Miller ‘ Aegina’ p. 146). 

May it be permitted in conclusion to 
protest against the old heresy, which dies 
so hard, that Pindar was an Aegeid? Mr. 
Adams seems to share in this view, describing 
the poet as ‘an aristocrat’ (p. 1). There is 
really not a shred of evidence to support it, 
except the erroneous interpretation of P. v. 
75, where the words géres Ailyeidar, euoi 
marépes are clearly spoken, not by Pindar, 
but by the Cyrenean chorus (ef. Stwdniczha 
‘Kyrene,’ p. 94: Pauly s. v. Aegeidae). 
Pindar was an itinerant singer for pay, and 
such a position is wholly inconsistent with 
membership in the priestly and noble caste 
of the Aegeids. 

W. T. Lenprum. 


FENNELL’S NEMEANS AND ISTHMIANS OF PINDAR. 


Pindar: The Nemean and Isthmian Odes. 
With Notes, Explanatory and Critical, 
Introductions and Introductory Essays, 
by C. A. M. Fenne xt, Litt. D., etc. New 
Edition. (Cambridge University Press.) 
pp. xvi. 275. 1899. 9. 


Dr. FenNeELL has done a good deal of work 
in the way of excision and remodelling on 





his edition of 1883, but his views in general 
remain unchanged, with regard alike to 
points of interpretation and to wider ques- 
tions such as the organization of the 
Pentathlon. Among the few passages in 
which a novel view is taken we may con- 
gratulate the editor on restoring sane 
grammar in Nem. i. 8 by taking dpyai Gedy 
to mean ‘a foundation of gods (for stones)’ : 
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i.e. the gods (or the mention of them) are the 
foundation-stones on which the ode is to be 
built. The present writer has independently 
reached the same conclusion, or perhaps 
been led to it by some one else. Dr. Fennell 
has also strengthened his interpretation of 
Nem. v. 44 by regarding éudomopov épvos as 
an accusative, and has been wise, we think, 
in adopting the BrAdBev of the Vatican in 
Nem. vii. 17, where he makes a new point 
by giving to cogoi the special meaning of 
‘ poets.’ 

In other cases he cannot command so 
ready an assent, for example, when he reads 


FORMAN’S INDEX TO ANDOCIDES, LYCURGUS AND 


Index Andocideus, Lycurgeus, Dinarcheus, 
confectus a L. L. Forman, Ph.D. Oxford 
(Clarendon Press). 1897. Pp. 91. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Index to Demosthenes (1892) and 
Aeschines (1896) by Preuss, to Lysias 
(1895) by D. H. Holmes, and to Anti- 
phon (1895) by Van Cleef, is now followed 
by Forman’s Index to three more of the 
Attic Orators—Andocides, Lycurgus, and 
Dinarchus. Even a cursory inspection of 
the Index to Lycurgus and Dinarchus is 
enough to prove that (as might have been 
expected) their vocabulary is practically 
identical with that of their great contempo- 
rary Demosthenes ; but a careful comparison 
of the Index to Andocides shows that it 
includes as many as 112 words not found in 
Demosthenes. In the following list I distin- 
guish words found in the fragments alone 
by f., and those occurring only in the fourth 
speech, Against Alcibiades, by (4), this speech 
being generally regarded as spurious. 


Gpacrduevor 


GrywvobéTas (4) 
apyupokonely, f. 


GutAAGo Oa (4) 


aveBiw dpiotiviny 
avaxnpuTtovTat apmayijs (4) 
avavdplas apxbewpos 
avavuaxiov apxwvns 
avnpacen Biardrnros (4) 
avndews (4) Bépetov 
avOpaxeutas, f. diaBovAevoad bat 
avwobiaCov diawemAagMEVOS 
avremOuuovar (4) ducxupicer bat 
aQvTwVEiTO edimaace (4) 
dmayxXouern dvcdauomas 
dmexepdaivouev —_—_——€oTepos 
dmwAropupaunv dvompatia 
&movov dvarrux quate 
GTOTELPwLEVOL edpav 

amore eo 07 extropiCovat 
amopopav efeaTpareumevor 


NO, CXX. VOL. XIV. 
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yovov (preferring it to viov on unsatisfactory 
palaeographical grounds) for tuvov in Nem. 
iv. 16 and when he emends d&iddcxero for 
deioerat in line 90: nor is his emendation 
of Nem. vi. 52, 53 Bapd 8€ ogu veixos ’Axtreds 


€umae xapat xataBas dd’ dpudrwy con- 


vincing. 


The new edition 


is decidedly better 
printed than the old; but the title-page 
still omits to mention the Fragments, 


which occupy forty-eight pages. 


GILBERT Davies. 


DINAROHUS. 
éumoAemerv buddnpa 
eEomArCouevos, f. opxhorpav 
ef apuet @oTpakto “evo 
étworpaxicarte (4) darpaxicOjvas (4) 
émavapopas mapaxwduvedw 
éreiodywv (4) meptkatovrat 
emeyhuet mioTOTNTOS 
emddgtere (4) mpoknpukevaoduevov 
éweoTpareuce mpdppiCov 
enlrpimtov mpoomnd@ 
éoriav mpooempataro (4) 
evadixnros (4) mpootagis 
evOapoeiv mpoTatarres 
ebwxeiv, f. ™py 
Onpeverv mwAlov 
KaTamemTwKuias oaameyyt 
KareAejoat oeAqvnv 
niovos orraywyol 
KkAavudtwy (4) oxdvorinas, f. 
KAnddév oractwrelas (4) 
kowdrTnra (4) orepavnddpos 
Kparioreve eoreyuevos, f. 
Kud@ ouyKkaréAvoas 
K@veLov ouyKaréckayas 
Kwmréeas ocunpirovikwvrwyr (4) 
Aabpaior (4) ouvertpagels 
eAnow ouvviKkavTas 
Aoytornpios ovvwudras (4) 
Aupotoids TELXhpes 
Avxvoraeiy, f. tocavrakis (4) 
Mhvuots brepavéavomevous (4) 
nuit pwr jmovpynudtwv 

pucodnuous (4) payomer, f. 
muicodnuia (4) pirAdrnta 
motxeias (4) prdoxphmatos (4) 
vaukpatiay, f. XaAKeip 


vdTtov 
olktos 


It will be observed that among the words 


xpovicbevres 


characteristic of the author of the speech 

Against Alcibiades, are the abstract terms 

Buaudrys, kowdtyns and cracwreia, the poetic 

k\avpara and Aabpaios and the very rare 

adjective eiadikyros. Thus the evidence 

derived from the vocabulary of this speech 
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may be added to the other reasons for 
regarding it as not written by Andocides. 
In Forman’s Index to Lycurgus it might 
have been well if the words found in the 
Oath in § 81 had been distinguished from 
the orator’s own language. Among these 
words are dexarevow, einxonow, addr, oror- 
xyow, the second and fourth of which it may 
be safe to say would never have been used 
by Lycurgus himself. Similarly daiover, 
érOXov, vovv, tpéra, dpevov might have been 
marked as coming from a poetic quotation, 
especially as the second and the last of 
these words are hardly ever found in prose, 
although ¢pevov is found once in Andocides 
and d¢pévas only in the peroration of the 
Speech On the Crown. Soxaciav may be 
added to doxiywacia from frag. 24, “Exarop- 
medov from frag. 58, OadAov and OadAod from 
frag. 88 and 58, yAwevra comes from frag. 
11 and xeyrisoGar from frag. 55, and 
wdeiov from frag. 58. ioyvais ($ 80) will pro- 
bably have to give way in future editions to 
Haupt’s emendation tyvos, also Aeuroragiov 
(§ 147) to Auroragiov, and dpios (§ 109) to 
nptios, and ovyyeveis (§ 122) to ebyeveis. All 
these corrections are adopted in the recent 
edition by Blass (1899). To these I may 
add yovéwy as a correction of the poetic word 
roxewv in § 147. I have made the same sug- 
gestion in [Dem.] 35 § 48; in both passages 
it may be supported by xdxwors yovéwy in 
Aristotle’s Const. of Athens, 56 § 6 and oi 
mepi Tov yovewv voyor in Dem. 39 § 33. 
In Forman’s /ndices the articles on éAXa, 
av, das and as, yap, «i, érevdy and ws are 
not a mere string of references, but include 
a proper classification of the various uses of 
the words. Thus a distinction is drawn be- 
tween the passages in which dzas or 7as 
precedes the noun and article, and those in 
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which it succeeds them. The articles on 
vopos and Wydrpa in the Index to Lycurgus 
would have been more instructive if, instead 
of a bald list of references, they had simi- 
larly been classified under leges Dracontis, 
leges militares, leges frumentariae, populisci-* 
tum de Phrynicho, de Hipparcho, etc., as in 
the short Index to the text of Blass. 


The Index to Lycurgus by Sergius Kon- 
dratiew (Moscow, 1897) is a very painstaking 
piece of work, but is less accurate than that 
of Forman. The order is not always 
strictly alphabetical, and the following 
items, included by Forman, are omitted. 
“AyAavupos, adeav, apdpevov, avdgiov, avotkos, 
évretrov, eiperiwvyn, cia BddAew, evredOev, Kara- 
Brrbevrwv, xaréXevcav (71 bis), Kowpwvida, 
rouréov, and gepnidadts. The misprints are 
as follows: dyov for dgiov, dijAAagav for -ev, 
eXénoev for HA-, eureroprepévors for éurerop- 
mpevors, evayyeAropevos for ed-, ércreAdpara 
for émiteXewpata, éretperooapev for émerpe- 
mevoapev, evpodrov for Ev-, xaréAvoav for 
-ehevoav, Noyorouiv for Awroduteiv, petraKovti- 
feobar for peraxopilerBar, wyxere for wyero, 
mapeivat for mapetobar (8.v. rapinut), mpoxty- 
cacba for mpoc-, mpooddwxa for mpocedoxa, 
oxéeews for oxjnews, cvpBovdov for cipBorovr, 
Tiwoxapys for Tynoxdpys, Prdpedos for Bir0- 
pydros, and Xaipwveias for Xatpwreia. Lastly 
under tép (gen.) we have a reference to § 39, 
where tép is really found with the accusa- 
tive. Both in accuracy and in beauty of typo- 
graphy the printers at Moscow are far 
excelled by those of the Clarendon Press. 
The light grey binding of Forman’s Index 
adds much to the attractiveness of an excel- 
lent piece of work. 

J. E. Sanpys. 





TWO RECENT TEXTS OF 


(1) Aristotelis TOAITEIA A@HNAION ter- 
tium ediderunt G. Karpen et U. DE 
WI Lamow!1Tz-M6LLENDORF. Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1898. pp. xvii. and 98. 1 M. 
80 Pf. 

(2) Aristotelis IOAITEIA A@HNAION ter- 
tium edidit F. Buass. Leipzig, ‘Teubner, 
1898. pp. xxxi. and 126. 1 M. 80 Pf. 


In these two books we have the result of 
the matured experience gained by more 
than seven years’ close study of the Consti- 





ARISTOTLE’S RESPUBLICA. 


tution of Athens, first published just nine 
years since. Comparing the works together 
we find that they approach one another 
more nearly than the second editions by the 
respective editors ; ut laeti agnoscere possimus, 
says Blass, legendi restituendique progressus 
magnos non opinione sed re ipsa factos 
(p. xxi.). In no small degree this gain is 
due to the careful examination of the 
original in the British Museum by Prof. 
Wilcken, whose merit in particular is 
recognised in the improved form in which 
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the fragments of the fourth papyrus roll 
are to be found in both editions. But in 
the other parts of the work the palaeo- 
graphical skill of the first editor has left 
comparatively little for the gleaner in his 
field. It is to be observed moreover that 
the new readings of Prof. Wilcken do not 
always meet with the approbation of Dr. 
Kenyon and Prof. Blass: eg. ch. v. § 2, 
and other passages which Blass discusses at 
length, pp. xxi. sqq. of his Introduction. 

Professors Kaibel and Wilamowitz, for 
whose third edition the new collation was 
made, usually follow it closely: they still 
read however ¢iAapyupiav at ch. v. § 3 where 
Wilcken now sees OC...€1AN. What 
this can indicate it is hard to determine. 
Blass finds @...1AN with Y or more 
probably T before |. His conjecture (rjv 
te) diAorAovriav, based on this, is, owing to 
the synizesis at the break in a pentameter, 
extremely harsh : for the present piArapyupiav 
ought to be retained, faute de mieun. 
To take now the two editions separately, 
that of Kaibel and Wilamowitz has a useful 
preface with a short account of the MS., 
wherein the view of Dr. Kenyon, that it 
was written by four separate hands, is 
acknowledged to be true, and the editors’ 
former proposal to identify hands (1) and 
(4) and hands (2) and (3) therefore aban- 
doned : cf. Sandys p. xxxv. note 2. But 
they still hold that all the corrections are 
due to the owner of the MS. who also wrote 
the contents of the first roll; Blass on the 
other side maintains as before, (pp. vii. to 
xi.), that there are several correctors, the 
four scribes correcting each his own mis- 
takes and one or more the mistakes of the 
rest. In this connexion it is perhaps too 
much to say with K.-W. of .AA., written at 
ch. 49 § 1 above dvayovor, ‘quid esse uol- 
uerit minime apparet.’ It must point to 
the reading ddd’ dvayovo. (of fractious 
horses): dvaywyds surely is sufficient evi- 
dence for this sense of dvayev. 

The attitude of Kaibel and his colleague 
in regard to textual emendation is some- 
what different now: ‘tulit res ut cum 
libellum Aristoteleum primum ederemus, 
nouam rem calidius adgressi maiora saepius 
ac fortiora moliremur, sed deferbuit animus’ 
(p. xvi.). Also, they are no longer jointly 
responsible for all suggestions printed in 
the text. Turning to this, I shall only 
remark that the reading zpiv 4 tapagas xrX. 
inSolonatch. xii. § 5, (also in second edition), 
is not so good on any ground as zpiv 
dvrapdgas (dvar.), and that the omission of 
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kai before yvvaika at ch. xiii. § 4 is quite 
unnecessary. At ch. xvi. $§ 6 zavredas 
mérpas oxarrovra is such strange Greek that 
one is tempted to think that the words 
mpeaBitnv ovra have fallen out after zav- 
teA@s; cf. Zenobius Proverb. cent. iv. 76 
quoted in Sandys’ note. 

There remains an unpleasant task for an 
English reviewer of this book to discharge. 
The editors declare in explicit terms (p. xv.) 
that they have assigned to its respective 
authors everything that did not belong to 
themselves. I have no desire to cry 
J’accuse: but my conviction is that the 
service rendered by English scholars to the 
text of the “A@yvatwy Todurefa would never 
be gathered from the scanty acknowledge- 
ments in the apparatus criticus. Most 
certainly had the Classical Review of the 
months March, April, May of 1891 been 
used as they could easily have been even for 
the first edition (August, 1891) and as they 
most decidedly should have been used for 
the present one, we diesseit des Kanals 
would have no reason to fear comparisons. 
Some of the corrections the editors would 
make for themselves: they have acknow- 
ledged a few which could hardly escape 
them: why do they withhold that acknow- 
ledgment in similar or more difficult cases 4 
An example will show. At ch. xxxv. § 3 
the MS. reads éxapov 7 wdAus where K.-W. 
read éyappev and the app. er. has corr. 
Sidgwick e¢ Rutherford: yet at ch. xxi. § 1, 
the MS. giving éxiorevey 6 Sipos with .O. 
over—ev, the omission of 6 dynos with the 
reading éxiorevov is not said to be due to 
Rutherford and Bury. At ch. xiii. § 1 the 
MS. has (not AITIANAPXIAN as K.-W. 
represent but) AITIANAPXAIAN. Is it 
not less obvious to correct here with 
Campbell etc. to airiavy dvapyiav (da tH 
airyv ai. dv. émoiyoav) than, as in the 
previous instances, to adjust singulars and 
plurals? Perhaps more striking still are 
the cases where K-W have altered their 
views as set forth in their first edition 
without stating their obligations. Even 
their devrepac dpovrides as it seems are to 
count as earlier than the first thoughts of 
other scholars ; see for example ch. 9 § 2 
(K-W p. 9 line 6) and ch. 19 § 2 (K—W p. 
20 line 8), where the names of Papageorgius 
and Bernardakis are omitted. Better no 
names at all in the apparatus ecriticus than 
such a partial representation of scholars 
both here and abroad. 

Very different is the edition of Prof. Blass 
in this respect : ‘porro plurima contribuerunt 
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critici Britannici, quae magnam partem col- 
lecta exstant in diario Classical Review’ (p. 
xxix). See also his apparatus where before 
the edition in which any given reading 
was first published is placed a statement of 
the critics, if any, who had proposed it 
already in the Classical Journals. 

The Preface in Blass is more polemical per- 
haps than before, being directed in part, as 
stated above, against Wilcken. On rhythm 
Prof. Blass does not change his views: as 
regards ch. 55 § 4, cf. Sandys, p. lxxvii. 

At ch. xiv § 4 the transposition yuvaixa 
kai peydAnv xtA for Kai y. p. (cf. above) is 


P. Cornelius Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratori- 
bus, erklirt von Dr. Constantin JOHN: 
Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung 
1899. Pp. vii.+164. Price 2 Mark 10 Pf. 


Tus book comes at the end of a long series 
of editions of the Dialogus ; and it is, if not 
the most pretentious and elaborate, certainly 
not the least useful of them all. It em- 
bodies, as the editor states, the results of a 
long connexion with the criticism of the 
treatise ; and no one who is familiar with 
the commentary which Dr. John incorpor- 
ated with his translation (1886-1892) will 
wonder that he should now have under- 
taken to produce an edition of the text 
itself. In Germany, the present work will 
in all probability supersede the well-known 
editions of Peter (1877), Wolff (1890), and 
Andresen (3rd ed. 1891). Dr. John acknow- 
ledges his obligations to these and to some 
others among his predecessors; but it is 
significant of his conservative attitude— 
especially in view of the multiplication of 
editions within the last ten years '—that he 
goes back for the basis of his text to 
Halm’s last revision (1884) in the Teubner 
series. 

The Introduction (pp. 1—61), which 
deals with everything except the Manu- 
scripts, divides itself into three main 
chapters,—I. The Question of Authorship ; 
II. Structure, dramatis personae, and Aim ; 
and III. Literary Sources. The first section 
of ch. I. contains nothing new ; it is merely 
a re-statement of the evidence (pp. 2---9) 

1 See an article entitled ‘La critica del ‘‘dialogo 
degli oratori”’ nell’ ultimo decennio,’ by L. Valmaggi, 
in the Rivista di Filologia for April, 1899. i 
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not needed and the combination of height 
and beauty hardly wanted reinforcing to a 
Greek reader. Ar. Rhet. A 5 § 7, p. 1361. 
The solution of the ‘lis de Dracontis (sic) 
quae uidebatur constitutione’ on pp. xxii sq. 
is shewn to depend on the proper translation 
of a pluperfect. 

More need not be said of the merits of this 
model edition of the Aristotelian text. Of 
inaccuracies I have only observed 7rd 8 
dpxaiov in text at ch. viii § 2, yet the lemma 
has yap for 5¢: remove too the comma after 
eiAero p. 21 line 3. 


J. A. Nairn, 





which has rendered it possible to fix ap- 
proximately the date of the composition. 
The second section (pp. 9—36€) is a very 
compact and serviceable compilation. In it 
the editor addresses himself to the style of 
the treatise, and seeks to show—without 
ignoring the recent views of Leo and 
Norden—how the progress of Tacitean 
criticism has entirely changed the situation, 
so that what was at first a stumbling-block 
has now come, on the theory of a ‘ genetic 
development,’ to be regarded as the surest 
proof of genuineness. In the smallest 
possible compass, Dr. John sets forth the 
linguistic affinity which subsists between 
the Dialogus and the historical works of 
Tacitus in regard to phraseology, use of 
words, syntax, figures of speech etc., while 
specially emphasising the points of resem- 
blance between the earlier style, as seen in 
the Dialogus, and that of his first historical 
treatises. The Second Chapter, dealing 
with the scheme and substance of the work, 
covers pp. 37—50, and contains matter 
which will be dealt with immediately below. 
For Chapter Third, on the models and 
sources, the editor expresses his great oblig- 
ations to Hirzel and Gudeman. 

For special treatment, the passage (pp. 
39—42) may be singled out in which John 
goes over to the view of those (Heuman, 
Becker, Andresen, Habbe, and Gudeman) 
who postulate a second lacuna after the first 
sentence of ch. 40. The question thus 
raised may be made to serve as a useful 
exercise in literary criticism. What is 
certain is that there is already one lacuna 
at the end of ch. 35, where some part— 
probably a small one—of Messalla’s speech 
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is lost, and that the speaker of at least the 
concluding chapter is Maternus. His last 
utterance was evidently intended to round 
off the treatise in the key-note of his first 
debate with Aper (chs. 11—13). In the 

art which is conceded to him by all critics 
alike (40, 8—41) he says that forensic ora- 
tory is the product of lawlessness and laxity, 
a depravation of the eloguentia of the 
golden age. Just as in the earlier debate 
he sought to prove the superiority of poetry 
as less restrained and more ideal, so in his 
concluding words Maternus refers to exist- 
ing political conditions as having deprived 
oratory of its appropriate sphere and ren- 
dered superfluous the profession from which 
he had himself determined to turn aside in 
favour of poetry. 

Why then should so many critics agree, 
by arbitrarily introducing a lacuna of which 
no MS. evidence exists, to break up a speech 
which would naturally have been taken as 
forming one continuous whole (chs. 36—41)? 
The reason alleged by all is that there are 
inconsistencies and repetitions in the pas- 
sage extending from ch. 36 to ch. 40, 7 
which make it impossible that it can belong 
to Maternus. Some argue also that room 
must be found for Secundus. 

It must first be pointed out that, even on 
their own showing, the place of the supposed 
lacuna is very infelicitously chosen. The 
alleged want of sequence between the first 
two sentences of ch, 40 will not be apparent 
to ordinary readers. And if it is a question 
of repetition, the first sentence must be ad- 
judged, equally with the rest, not to belong 
to Maternus : ‘contiones assiduae et datum 
ius potentissimum quemque vexandi atque 
ipsa inimicitiarum gloria’ (40, 1) can no 
more be allowed to stand in the speech 
which begins at ch. 36 than the other un- 
doubted parallelisms which occur immedi- 
ately afterwards. For have we not already 
had, in so many words, 36, 10—13! ‘hine 
contiones magistratuum paene pernoctan- 
tium in rostris, hinc accusationes potentium 
reorum et adsignatae etiam domibus inimi- 
citiae’? As a matter of fact, so far from a 
lacuna being rightly postulated at 40, 7 
what follows in that chapter is an empha- 
sized continuation of what precedes. ‘The 
speaker has already made much of the 
point that though the conditions which 
previously existed produced great orators 
they were not in themselves desirable ; and 
now in the sentence beginning Non de otiosa 


' The references are to Halm’s text (Teubner, 
1889). 
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40, 8, he proceeds, by way of anticipating 
what he sets forth as the conclusion of the 
whole matter (end of ch. 41) to emphasise 
the view that the acme of eloquence is 
invariably coincident with a time of civil 
and political disorder. Thus the reference 
to excessive freedom of speech and license 
of personal invective contained in ‘ad in- 
cessendos principes viros’ 40, 4 is immedi- 
ately taken up and developed in ‘ effrenati 
populi incitamentum, sine obsequio...... in 
bene constitutis civitatibus non oritur,’ 40, 
10—14. 

But why, even if this particular place is 
unfortunately chosen, should a _ second 
lacuna be postulated anywhere at all? As 
the treatment of this point is generally 
evaded by reviewers, a somewhat extended 
statement of it may here be in place. It is 
undoubted that there are repetitions in the 
speech contained in ch. 36-41, if we take it 
as a whole. The author is conscious of this 
himself: otherwise why would he, in 
enforcing his point that great eloquence is 
an inevitable accompaniment of disorder, 
have used such a phrase as ‘ut subinde 
admoneo,’ in a passage (37, 31) which is 
repeated and emphasised in 40 ad fin.? It 
might almost seem as if he had sought to 
anticipate latter-day criticism. Similarly 
the critics urge that the speaker of 36, 3 
(‘eadem ratio in nostra quoque civitate, 
etc’), cannot have repeated himself in 40, 
19 (‘nostra quoque civitas, etc.’). But on 
the supposition that the speaker is Mater- 
nus throughout, the explanation is easy. In 
the lacuna before the beginning of ch. 36, 
he had been discussing Greek oratory, and 
he goes on in the extant part of his speech, 
to say that at Rome, too, like conditions (7.e., 
unrest and disorder) produced a like result. 
He wishes to emphasise the scope of 
republican oratory, but—being Maternus— 
he does not fail to throw in at the outset 
an anticipation of his final judgment in the 
words ‘Nam etsi horum quoque temporum 
oratores ea consecuti sunt quae composita et 
quieta et beata republica tribui fas erat,’ 
40, 5-6. In 40, 19, on the other hand 
(‘nostra quoque civitas donec erravit .. . 
tulit sine dubio valentiorem eloquentiam ’) 
he is summing up and nearing his general 
conclusion, viz., that the acme of eloquence 
is not worth the cost of civil unrest. If we 
are to make repetition the standard here, it 
would be fully as reasonable to hold that, 
within the limits of the speech which all 
critics agree in assigning to one speaker 
(36-40, 7), the passage at 37, 19, beginning 
‘quae mala sicut non accidere melius est’ 
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must be excised as a vain repetition of what 
we have already quoted from 36, 4.1 

Similarly there is no reason why ‘ erranti 
populo’ 36, 9, and ‘donec erravit, 40, 20, 
should not belong to the same speaker. In 
the former passage (as in ‘ea consecuti sunt,’ 
quoted in the note) Maternus is pronouncing 
an anticipatory and incidental judgment, 
which is repeated and enforced when in ch. 
40, he passes from a consideration of the fact 
(viz., that eloquence is a concomitant of dis- 
order), to his final summing up (viz., that 
great eloquence may cost a country too dear). 
This view will account also for such repeti- 
tions as 36, 7, ‘ illa pertubatione ac licentia 

. +. mixtis omnibus et moderatore uno 
carentibus,’ and 40, 9, ‘alumna licentiae,’ 41, 
12, ‘minor oratorum honor obscuriorque 
gloria est inter bonos mores et in obsequium 
regentis paratos,’ 41, 17, ‘sapientissimus et 
unus.’ Compare also 36, 28, ‘cum param 
esset in senatu breviter censere’ with 41, 14, 
‘longis in senatu sententiis ... multis apud 
populum contionibus’ ; 36, 15, ‘exercebant 
tamen illorum temporum eloquentiam,’ 38, 2, 
‘eloquentiam tamen illud forum magis exerce- 
bat,’ and 40, 23, ‘ tulit sine dubio valentiorem 
eloquentiam ;’ also 36, 21, ‘clientelis . 
provincias, with 41, 4, ‘clientelam... 
provinciam.’ 

In his effort to differentiate between the 
speaker of 36-40, 7, and the speaker of 40, 
8-41, Dr. John is driven to emphasise even 
such minor points as ‘facilius . . . existit’ 37, 
32, as compared with ‘non oritur’ 40, 12. 
But his main argument is that the first 
speaker is an orator who dwells sympathetic- 
ally on the freedom of olden times (36 and 
38), and is irritated over the degradation, 
partly self-caused, of modern rhetoric, and 
the unfruitfulness of any honest effort to 
raise it (59) : whereas the speaker of the two 
concluding chapters is a poet who censures 
oratory as ‘alumna licentiae’ (40, 9), and as, 
like medicine, a necessary evil, (41,9), and 
who is evidently of opinion that the existing 
limitations to the full scope of rhetoric are to 
be considered as inevitable and even desirable 
results of a monarchical constitution (41, 
13, sqq.). The one, according to John, is the 
attitude of regret, the other of acquiescence. 
But it has already been shown that the 

1 Cp. these passages in detail: 36, 4, ‘Nam etsi 
horum quoque temporum oratores ea consecuti sunt 
quae composita et quieta et beata re publica tribui 
fas erat, tamen illa perturbatione ac licentia plura 
sibi adsequi videbentur, &c. 37, 19, ‘Quae mala 
sicut non accidere melius est isque optimus civitatis 
status habendus est in quo nihil tale patimur, ita 
cum acciderent ingentem eloquentiae materiam sub- 
ministrabant.’ 


attitude of acquiesence is foreshadowed in 
the words which occur at the very beginning 
of the speech as we now have it: ‘horum 
quoque temporum oratores ea consecuti sunt 
quae composita et quieta et beata republica 
tribui fas erat.’ And it may be doubted 


‘ whether any of the speakers, save the poet- 


pleader Maternus, could have risen to the 
height of the well-known sentence with which 
ch. 36 begins: ‘Magna eloquentia, sicut 
flamma, materia alitur et motibus excitatur, 
et urendo clarescit.’? It is sufficient further 
to quote alongside of each other two sub- 
stantially identical passages from different 
parts of the speech to show the impossibility 
of such a differentiation. These are 37, 29, 
‘non quia fuerit reipublicae malos ferre cives 
ut uberem ad dicendum materiam oratores 
haberent,’ and 40, 25, ‘sed nec tanti rei 
publice Gracchorum eloquentia fuit ut 
pateretur et leges, nec bene famam elo- 
quentiae Cicero tali exitu pensavit.’ 

It has been stated that the critics whose 
theories are under discussion cannot agree 
as to the speaker to whom they would at- 
tribute chs. 36-40, 7. Messalla is rightly 
set aside by Dr. John: if he had made so 
long a speech as this arrangement would 
assign to him, in spite of the fact that he 
has already finished, at the end of ch. 32, 
the subject with which he originally under- 
took to deal (16, 5), he would surely not 
have rejoined to Maternus, in the closing 
chapter, ‘erant quibus contradicerem, erant 
de quibus plura dici vellem.’ And Messalla 
is too much of the ‘laudator temporis acti’ 
to have been the speaker of 36-40, 7 where, 
as we have seen, the compensating advan- 
tages of a healthier political condition are 
admitted. 

Dr. John’s own view is that the first 
speaker is Secundus. The great resem- 
blance between the two parts he explains 
by putting forward Secundus as a careful 
and cautious mediator whose sympathy with 
Maternus enables him to lead up to the 
latter’s final utterance of conciliation. 
Secundus is a warm admirer of antiquity in 
literature and oratory, but he has no 
quarrel with the existing constitution, and 
is thus very near in tone to Maternus 
himself. 

In support of this opinion it is urged 
that otherwise Secundus will make no figure 
in the treatise as we have it now, and that 
a speech from him is virtually promised, by 

2 The personality of Maternus may again, it seems 
to me, be detected in the phrase ‘cum in plerisque 
indiciis crederet populus Romanus sua interesse quid 
iudicaretur,’ 39, 19. 
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Maternus, in 16, 8. But the passage re- 
ferred to contains no definite undertaking 
by Secundus himself, though it is, of course, 
quite possible that some remarks of his 
have been lost in the undoubted lacuna 
which follows ch. 35. More conclusive 
against Secundus is the fact that his name 
is not mentioned in the closing chapter. If 
a speech from him had preceded the con- 
cluding utterance of Maternus, it would 
hardly have been ignored both by Messalla 
and by Maternus,—especially the latter, 
who says ‘si qua tibi obscura in hoe meo 
sermone visa sunt’ (42, 4). 

In a critical appendix extending over 
barely four pages, John is able to set forth 
all that he considers necessary to justify 
the readings which he has embodied in his 
text. It has been said that his text is 
distinctly conservative: it is one of the 
ironies of philological criticism that an 
edition appearing at the end of a long series 
should have been so contidently based on 
the principle of a return to the tradition of 
the MSS. The following passages may be 
noted under this head: 5, 11 et ego enim 
with all codd., instead of ego enim, edd. fol- 
lowing Pithou: id. 24 /ferat for feras: 
ib. 32 qui accinctus for qua accinctus : 6, 27 
quamquam alia diu (rejecting all emenda- 
tions): 10, 18 ceteris aliarum (rightly, in all 
probability): 7¢). 20 natura tua (omitting 
Halm’s te): 14, 14 et sermo ipse: 17, 19 
Britanniae: 18, 18 pro...magis: ib. 20 
parum antiquus for parum Atticus Ursinus 
and edd.: 21, 5 probant: ib. 23 olentia: 
25, 28 solitos et invidere et: 36, 29 nist qui 
(for nist quis Lipsius and edd.): 37, 29 fut 
for fuerit Nissen and edd. : ib. 33 exstitit for 
existit Lipsius and edd. 

Approval can be given to the following 
readings: 11, 9, where in Nerone is bracketed 
as a gloss: 13, 3, ad praeturas et consulatus 
(after Vahlen): 13, 24, the acceptance of 
Heller’s suggestion that the words Quan- 
doque enim, etc., are a verse-quotation : 19, 3 
equidem Cassium: 32, 2 primum enim: 33, 
20, [eloguentiae |: 37, 19, de expilatis. 

But the following seem to be open to 
criticism :—2, 16, maiorem quam: 3, 21, et 
Domitium (a conjecture of the editor’s own, 
which seems to be no improvement on the 
traditional ut Domitiwm) : 7, 10 in alvo: 10, 
4 [rarissimarum | : 13, 14, non praestant, and 
ib. 15, adligati tamen : 13, 21, palantem : 17, 
27, Asinius ... Corvinus (with most edd.) : 
21, 6, una aut altera: ib. 11, et verbis: 2 
13, ut nunc oportet (after Vahlen): 25, 
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sibi ili persuaserant : 38, 5 dicendo : 39, 13, 
importunus (Weissenborn). 

In conclusion, a word or two may be 
added by way of comment on the following 
places :— 

1, 15 19, ‘cum singuli diversas... 
causas adferrent ... neque enim defuit 
qui diversam quoque partem, etc.’ John’s 
explanation of this very difficult passage 
avoids the mistake of taking ‘ diversas’ as= 
‘various.’ On the other hand, hedoes not make 
it sufficiently clear that ‘ diversas causas,’ so 
far from requiring the following ‘ neque enim 
defuit’ clause to interpret it, must refer 
back to the opening sentence—‘cur cum 
priora saecula, ete.’ And no notice is taken 
of the alternative explanation that Aper is 
not included in ‘singuli,’ as not admitting 
any decline of oratory: this view might be 
shown to derive some support from ch, 16, 
where Aper is again put in a category by 
himself. 

2, 16 ‘quam’ after ‘ maiorem’ ought to be 
unhesitatingly rejected. Aper’s detractors 
thought he owed more to ‘ingenium’ 
than to ‘ doctrina’ ; the fact was that, while 
really learned, he affected to disparage 
learning because he thought that people 
would give him more credit for painstaking 
application if he seemed to make light of 
literary culture. At the same time it is 
possible that ‘industriae et laboris’ before 
‘gloriam’ may not belong to the original text. 

3, 23, ‘importasses et .. . aggregares.’ 
The conjecture ‘et’ seems here to produce 
an inconcinnity : the impf. subj. could not 
have been used (co-ordinately with ‘impor- 
tasses’) of works from which Maternus has 
now passed—going on to his ‘Thyestes.’ 
Perhaps after all ‘aggregare’ may be the 


.true reading, forming an appositive infini- 


tival clause: cp. Cic. Brut., § 74, ‘ad id 
quod instituisti, oratorum genere distinguere 
aetatibus, . . . adcommodatam.’ 

5, 12. A new conjecture is introduced 
here, non licuit non patiar, the pass. inf. 
inveniri being allowed to stand. It is diffi- 
cult to follow the reasoning of those who 
take it as axiomatic that the quatenus 
clause must have contained a negative idea, 
and that Secundus has formally declined to 
act as arbiter. 

6, 27. John’s conservative tendencies are 
well illustrated by his retention of the MS. 
reading quamquam alia diw serantur. In 
such passages, however, alia sometimes 
points to a various reading, and may have 
come in from the margin : and the conjecture 
quamquam grata quae diu serantur would 
have been worth mentioning. 















































7, 10. st non in alvo oritur. It is 
depressing to see such a reading revived in 
what might have been a more or less final 
edition of the text of the Dialogue. It is 
certainly not helped out by the quotation 
from Cic. Cluent., § 34. If the traditional 
in animo cannot stand, I should prefer u/tro. 

38, ad fin. That maxima (not mazime) 
principis disciplina is the true reading here, 
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is rightly insisted on in the interests of 
‘concinnity.’ The use of disciplina, of the 
administrative faculty of the emperor, ought, 
however, to have been illustrated : disci- 
plinae Augusti occurs, for instance, on altar- 
inscriptions under the Empire. 

W. PETERSON. 


McGill University, 
Montreal. 








Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by ALFRED GUDE- 
MAN, Professor of Classical Philology in 
the University of Pennsylvania, Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon, 1898. Pp. xxxili. + 
168. 


Tuis useful epitome of Dr. Gudeman’s 
larger edition (1894) will do much to popu- 
larise the study of the Dialogue among 
English-speaking students. The compact 
and serviceable Introduction contains a 
statement of the various problems which 
confront the reader,—the grounds on which 
the editor adheres to the lacuna theory, 
dealt with in the preceding notice, being 
succinctly stated in the notes to pp. xxiv.—v. 
The rest of the volume consists of one 
quarter text and three quarters commen- 
tary. 

As the main features of Dr. Gudeman’s 
monumental work have been already dis- 
cussed in the C.R. (August 1895) it may 
suffice to append here a few notes on special 
points. And first as to the constitution of 
the text. The editor declines (p. 166) to 
accept the results of the fresh investigation 
which has induced T. Avé-Lallemant (not 
Lallement) to give in his adherence to the 
eclectic procedure in deciding between the 
two families X and Y: here he comes into 
collision with John, who states in his pre- 
face that he cannot accept the arguments 
which would give an unqualified preference 
to one as against the other. On the other 
hand some recognition is now accorded 
(p. viii.) to the Harleianus, in spite of the 
treatment meted out to it in the larger 
work (p. exxi, note). Obvious improve- 
ments in the text (duly noted in a critical 
appendix) are 2, 17 maiorem for maiorem 
quam of the larger edition: 4, 22 colam for 
colam solam: 5, 22 praesidium for quae est 
praesidium: 7, 10 in animo for in alvo : 10, 
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18 adepturus for adeptus: 16, 23 utrique 
for huic utrique: 20, 2 fere for omnia fere : 
20, 24 invitatus for vitiatus ; 36, 22 clarescit 
for calescit (a conjecture which is now 
properly described as ‘ not absolutely neces- 
sary’): 36, 18 quin for qui quin. These 
changes are evidences of the care with which 
Dr. Gudeman has revised his former work, 
and also of his readiness to take account of 
the views of others. In 10, 28, however, he 
has been induced to reject the MS. reading 
offendere in favour of the unnecessary con- 
jecture offensae: while readings which ap- 
pear to be inferior are still retained in 11, 
9 in Neronem improbam: 17, 18 voletis for 
soletis : 18, 22 miratus for imitatus; 25, 9 
si cominus fatetur: 25, 28 livore: 29, 18 
[et sui alienique contemptus|: 38, 29 
maxime for maxima. Changes for the 
better, made in the text but not recorded 
with the care one would have expected in 
the critical appendix, are venire plerumgque 
6, 9 for plerumque venire of the larger 
edition : ac mihi 16, 28 for et mihi: illa 19, 
22 for ista (and so again 20, 20 and 23, 4): 
sic apud 25, 22 for sic et apud: oratores 
eiusdem aetatis 22, 29 for eiusdem aetatis 
oratores,—a silent alteration which might 
have been worth recording, as the reading 
now rejected is one of those on which Dr. 
Gudeman relied for proving the superiority 
of Y over X. Misprints are rarely met 
with, but utilitatum may be noted p. 29, 
1,2: serviant at foot of p. 70: composi ue 
p. 148. 

The commentary leaves very little to be 
desired, and it is no disparagement to its 
general excellence to point out that in 5, 20 
wtilitatem should go with vitae: that in 7, 3 


Javorabili is not so much ‘favoured,’ as 


‘recommending to favour’ or ‘influential :’ 
that the parallel passages quoted at 11, 9 in 
support of the impossible reading i NVeronem 
improbam ... . potentiam are really irrele- 
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vant: that guandogue ... . veniet 13, 24 
is now rightly accepted by other editors asa 
verse-quotation : and that ‘we do not read 
of the delivery’ is a very doubtful rendering 
of ut neque... . dictus legatur in 38, 15. 
A word of praise should be added for the 
way in which the publishers have done their 
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work : the book forms an admirable addition 
to the attractive series of Latin authors 
which is being ‘issued by Messrs. Allyn and 
Bacon. 
W. Pererson. 
McGill University, Montreal. 


BOTSFORD'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


A History of Greece. By G. W. Borsrorp, 
Ph.D., Instructor in the History of 
Greece and Rome in Harvard University. 
The Macmillan Company. 1899. Pp. 396. 
6s. 6d. 


Tue history of Greece is a subject on which 
we want as many good books as possible, 
short as well as long, and Dr. Botsford has 
produced a valuable addition to the rather 
small stock of short histories in English. 
It does not supersede Oman’s useful work, 
but supplements it. In the first place Dr. 
Botsford tells us that Oman’s account of 
the Epic Age is antiquated, and in this 
matter and others he himself gives the more 
modern views and discoveries. ‘By the 
name ‘ Homer,’” he says, ‘‘we mean any 
one of the minstrels who helped to make 
either the Iliad or the Odyssey.” The new 
material supplied by the ’A@. wodrreéa is 
utilised. (But the favourable view of the 
great ‘l'rimmer, Theramenes, is not adopted.) 
Aristeidesis a thoroughdemocrat. Lykourgos 
isa god. And Tyrtaios has ceased to be a 
lame schoolmaster and an Athenian, though 
not transported into the fifth century, where 
Dr. Verrall would have him. But more 
important than any differences of detail is 
the difference from Oman’s history in plan 
and aim. The new book is an outline, in- 
tended as an introduction to wider reading, 
and regarded in this light, it appears admir- 
ably adapted to rouse intelligent interest 
and also to supply a framework of know- 
ledge. Details of campaigns, ins and outs 
of ‘‘interstate” politics, are designedly 
omitted. But the general march of events, 
the main directions of movement, are pre- 
sented in a rational and interesting form ; 
the most important points are as a rule 
marked with excellent precision; and an 
impression of the spacious spirit of the 
Greeks is conveyed within small compass. 
The progress and changes of philosophy, 
art, literature, and their close connection 


with political change and progress, are out 
lined with especial care and skill. The 
individual figures of statesmen, generals, 
orators, to whom brief paragraphs are 
devoted, stand out really individual, and 
their several contributions to history or art 
are clearly indicated. The value of the work 
is enhanced by the illustrations, a large pro- 
portion of which are admirable. Kresilas’ 
bust of Perikles, the metope from the Par- 
thenon, the Euripides, and the view of 
Sparta may be mentioned as a few among 
many. 

At the end of each chapter is a list of 
authorities ancient and modern, and at the 
end of the book a list of ‘‘stujies,” in 
which it is assumed that the student will 
work with Thucydides, Grote, Holm, Plu- 
tarch, about him. ‘Thus we see that if we 
find but a meagre outline of the great 
tragedy of the Sicilian Expedition, it is 
because we are intended to read the tragedy 
itself in Thucydides. Again, Dr. Botsford 
makes large, sometimes perhaps excessive, 
allowance, forthe prejudicesof writers belong- 
ing to the “ better class.” Not only is Kleon 
represented as a highly respectable person, 
with ‘‘a remarkable talent for finance,” but 
“there is no reason for doubting that”’ 
Hyperbolos “was a man of integrity and 
fair ability.” But we must remember that 
this is to be diluted with large draughts of 
Thucydides and Aristophanes. 

Once or twice we feel as if Dr. Botsford 
were writing about members of the Anglo- 
American race who had somehow become 
possessed of eccentric superstitions, as when 
Zaleukos is said to have “pretended to 
receive laws from Athena in dreams” (p, 32) 
or we are told that the “especial fault” of 
Pythagoras ‘‘was attaching to numbers a 
mystical power unknown to true science ” 
(p. 95). But as a rule persons or states 
are not blamed for not being quite other 
than they were, but are discussed from the 
point of view of principles and aims possible 
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to them. It is even admitted that the 
Spartans were probably sincere in that 
scruple concerning the phases of the moon 
which kept them from Marathon. 

The student of Dr. Botsford’s history will 
not be troubled much with tribal names and 
migrations, and the Pelasgians are men- 
tioned only once in a note. On the other 
hand he will learn how Thebes, Athens and 
Sparta owed their position as foremost powers 
to their success in welding comparatively 
large territories into single states. Especially 
the union of Attika and the union of 
Lakonia, and the difference between the two, 
are clearly characterised: “in the former 
the country had as many rights as the city, 
and was in fact taken into the city organi- 
sation ; in the latter the country remained 
subject to the city” (p. 29). The account of 
thedevelopment of the Athenian constitution 
is particularly good. We observe that the 
Council of the Areopagites is regarded as 
the old council of kingly times ; the Ephetai 
are apparently instituted by Drakon ; the 
extension of the franchise to the heavy- 
armed is put before Drakon, as also the 
Council of 401, changed by Solon to a 
Council of 400. 

The Dorian Migration is entirely rejected. 
The Dorians are said to have been in the 
Peloponnese “from the earliest times ”’ (p. 
28). But apart from tradition and from 
vexed questions of Mykenaian civilisation, 
this leaves unexplained the existence of 
Doris and the close connexion of Sparta 
with the northward-looking Delphic Amphi- 
ktyony. The position of the Arcadians, too, 
relatively to Argos, Sparta and Messene is 
strongly suggestive of an earlier population 
thrust back into the mountains. 

Occasionally Dr. Botsford seems to repre- 
sent as suddenly created an institution 
which we know to belong to wide tracts of 
time and space. For instance, when he says 
that “‘ Nausithoiis grouped kindred families 
into a brotherhood (phratry); several of 
these brotherhoods into a tribe a 
(p. 21). The idea formed by the student 
will probably be that these groups were an 
arrangement brought in by Nausithoiis and 
other founders of cities. This doubtless is 
not what the author means ; but the natural 
tendency is to regard such phenomena as 
isolated and sudden if the opposite view is 
not emphasised, and though artificial tribes 
and phratries may often have been formed, 
this is not so important as the existence 
of the ancient kinship groups, which were 
imitated in the artificial product. Again, 
it is said that about 280 Bc. ‘some 
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Achaean cities, too, began to form a 
league modelled apparently after that of 
Aetolia.” Would it not be more correct to 
say that the ancient Achaian League was 
revived and remodelled? The old tendency 
to federation, seen especially in the more 
backward states, at last in this period came 
to its full birth. Connected with this ten- 
dency is the somewhat vague sense of unity, 
becoming a reality only in time of pressing 
danger, which appears in Thessaly recur- 
rently, and appears also in the relation 
between Athens and Sparta in the period be- 
tween 500 and 462 B.c. Dr. Botsford has re- 
course to the view that the Athenians entered 
the Peloponnesian League (p. 86 and else- 
where), though he grants them an exceptional 
position. But the other explanation seems 
better to fit the facts. The recognition by 
Athens of Sparta’s leadership occurs only in 
connection with the Persian danger (first in 
491, when the Aiginetans have given earth 
and water to Dareios) and the language 
addressed by Athens to Sparta points to 
nothing less than all Hellas as the ideal 
whole of which Sparta is considered the 
head,e.g., Herod., 6,49 : xarnydpeov Aiywyréwv 
Ta TeToujKorev Tpodovres THY ‘EAAGSa and ch. 
106. 

The scholarly accuracy of the book is as 
remarkable as its liveliness. Of misprints 
and small mistakes I have detected none, 
except in the maps. “ Helicon,” in the map on 
p- 179, must, I think, have taken the place 
of “ Hymettos,” Anthely (p. 128), Cynassea 
(p. 236), Camarinia (p. 243), and a good many 
more names need correction. With regard 
to the spelling of Greek names in the text 
I cannot resist a protest. An occasional 
‘K” and “ai” has found its way into the 
maps, otherwise the spelling is Latin, except 
in two points: “ei” is usually kept (but 
« Pisistratus”’), and Gelon, Hieron, Theron 
are allowed their final “n” (the Athenian 
legislator, however, is “ Draco”). Even 
“ dikasterion ” is disguised as “ dicasterium ” 
(p. 173), though “ nomos ” on the next page 
is not transformed into “ nomus.’”’ No doubt 
almost any way of spelling Greek names isa 
compromise, and it must be so until we can 
write “ Thoukydides ” without being pedants 
(even then such words as “ Korinth” and 
“ Korinthian” may present difficulties) or 
till—but the other alternative is, I hope, 
impossible. By the present time, however, 
we have moved further than this on the path 
of advance. Dr. Botsford certainly does not 
get his Greek history through Latin. Why 
try to make it look as if he did?! And he 
does not even avoid compromise, since 
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“ Laureium ” and “ Hieron” are not Latin. 
“Laureium” is neither Greek nor Latin. 
The history is so good and so Greek. that it 
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ought to be relieved of names that are Latin 
or not even Latin. 
M. ALrorp. 


P. RIBBECK’S SENVNATORES ROMANI. 


Senatores Romani qui fuerint Idibus Martiis 
A.U.C. 710. By P. Rispecx. Pp. 97. 
(Berlin, 1899). 2 m. 


In his book entitled Ze Sénat de la Répub- 
lique Romaine, Willems reconstructed, so 
far as it was possible to do so, the lists of 
Roman senators for the years 179 B.c. and 
55 p.c. The author of this ‘ dissertatio 
inauguralis’ has, by continuing the investi- 
gations of Willems, performed a laborious 
and useful service. But where his work 
and that of Willems run parallel to one 
another, his information is less full, and 
his plan in some respects is less convenient. 
In the case, for instance, of the consulares, 
only the dates of quaestorsbip and consul- 
ship are usually given, though the former 
of the two dates is very often con- 
jectural, and is inferred from the definitely 
recorded date of some higher office. As a 
result of this plan, the passages quoted 
from ancient authors in reference to the 
quaestorship have often only an indirect 
application to that magistracy, and it is 
necessary to verify the passages in order to 
ascertain whether their application is direct 
or indirect. The dissertation is somewhat 
disfigured by misprints; no uncommon 
thing in these ‘dissertationes inaugurales,’ 
whose authors have for the most part had 
little experience in correcting for the Press. 
More serious are the inaccuracies in the 
matter, not often important in themselves, 
but numerous enough to diminish the use- 
fulness of the work. The senator who is 
No. 40 on the author’s list is A. Manlius 
A. f. A. n. Torquatus, praetor in 52, well 
known as one of the interlocutors in 
Cicero’s De Finibus. A reference is given 


to No. 66 in Willems’ list for the year 55 ; 
but the senator who figures there is the 
father of this Torquatus. Of No. 52 the 
author writes: ‘ M. Acilius [M. f.] Caninus, 
Caninis (sic) vel Caninianus appellatus 
Caes. bc. III., 39,. 1 in melioribus 
codicibus.” One would expect from this to 
find in the codices the name written as 
M. Acilius Caninius or Caninianus, whereas 
the praenomen and nomen are absent. In 
dealing with P. Cornelius P. f.. Scipio 
Pomponianus Salvitto (No. 78) the author 
gives reasons for holding that the Scipio 
who adopted him was descended from the 
elder Africanus, rather than from his 
brother Asiagenus, as Mommsen supposed. 
Not one of the reasons is sound. (1) 
Plutarch Caes. 52 says this man was oikias 
ths “Adpixavwv. The language is vague, 
which would hardly have been the case had 
Plutarch supposed him to be the represen- 
tative, in the direct line, of the great 
Africani; nor would Dio and Suetonius 
have refrained from indicating his lineage, 
had they known of it. Plutarch might 
well speak of a descendant of the brother 
of Africanus the elder, as belonging to the 
family of the Africani. (2) It is urged 
that Plin. 38, 5 dedecore (so the author 
wishes to read, not dedecori) inrepentes 
Scipionum nomini, supports the view taken. 
But when the context of these words is 
examined, it is seen that the passage tells 
the other way, and loses its meaning if the 
adopted father of Salvitto was descended 
from Africanus. (3) The fact that Salvitto 


was consul in 38 seems to be regarded as 
bearing somehow on the point in dispute, 
which it cannot in reality affect. 


J. 8. R. 


































































Paulys Real-Encyclopiidie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, neue Bearbeitung, 
herausgegeben von G. Wissowa (Metzler, 
Stuttgart, 1899). Volume III, Part ii, 
1567 columns (Campanus ager to Clau- 


dius), 15 Mk. 


Tuts is the sixth of the twenty half-volumes 
in which it is proposed to complete the new 
edition of ‘Pauly.’ It begins with a short 
article on Campanus ager, and closes with 
no less than 238 columns on Claudius, 
including articles on as many as 451 
members of the Claudian gens, the foremost 
among them being the Decemvir of 450 
B.c. ; the Censor of 312 B.c.; Marcellus, the 
conqueror of Syracuse, and his name-sake 
the son-in-law of Augustus ; and, in imperial 
times, Drusus and Britannicus, and the 
Emperors Claudius and Tacitus. Of these 
last two the former fills 61 columns, while 
91 are elsewhere assigned to the 93 members 
of the gens Cassia, and 38 to the gens 
Ceionia, the latter including the Emperor 
L. Aurelius Verus. The main bulk of the 
present volume is concerned with Rome 
rather than with Greece. It is only among 
words beginning with Cu that Greek names 
preponderate. This part of the volume 
includes articles on Chrysippos, on the 
Charites (17 columns), and Chor (29 
columns), as well as full accounts of Chios, 
Chalkis, and Chalkidike, and the Tauric and 
Thracian Chersonzsus. In the latter we 
find mention of the speech of Demosthenes 
on Halonnesus, whereas the extant speech 
bearing that name is now with practical 
unanimity assigned to Hegesippus, although 
Demosthenes is known to have taken part 
in the debate. In the same column (2249) 
the interposition of a comma has severed 
the white cliff of Leuke Akte into two parts. 
Under Charmides a single line might have 
been added mentioning the father of 
Pheidias, who bore that name. For many 
other Greek names, commonly entered under 
their Latin equivalents, we have to wait 
until we reach the letter K ; and, while 
Carthago nova is here found, Carthage 
itself is reserved for Karthago, and for 
Catullus we shall have to wait for some 
years, until we arrive at his gentile name, 
Valerius. 
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Among the most. interesting articles are 
those on Casia, Ceder, Charta, Citrone, anid 
Citrus. Of the mythological articles the 
longest is that on Ceres, by the editor him- 
self. There is also an important group on 
Censor, Census, Centumviri, and Centuria, 
Roman Law is well represented under 
Causa, Cautio, Cedere actione, Cessio bon- 
orum, Cessio in iure, and in the article on 
the jurist of the second century a.p., 
Cervidius Scaevola. Although the work 
takes the whole range of ‘classical anti- 
quity’ for its province, it is by no means 
limited to articles on classical subjects ; it 
includes articles on the Muratorian Canon 
and the Chronicon Paschale, and on Cancel- 
larius and Canabae, the latter being a word 
for ‘huts’ or ‘barracks’ hardly found 
except in late inscriptions. Among topo- 
graphical articles are those on the recently 
excavated Roman station of Carnuntum on 
the Danube, a few miles below Vienna, 
That on Cemenelum oddly describes the 
modern Cimiez, the most conspicuous 
suburb of Nice, with its three vast hotels 
of even more than European reputation, as 
ein unscheinbares Dorf. Among articles 
concerned with Roman Britain may be 
mentioned those on Caratacus, Carausius, 
Cassivelaunus, and Catuvellauni. Cantium 
Promontorium, detined as the most easter] y 
point of Britain, is strangely described as 
now bearing the name of Cap Paperness, 
whereas it is commonly called the ‘ North 
Foreland,’ north of which are ‘ Foreness’ 
and ‘ Whiteness,’ while Paperness is un- 
known, and is probably a corruption of 
Cup Foreness. 

The illustrations include a plan of the 
Capitolium and the Circus Maximus, and 
maps of the Furculae Caudinae, Chalcis, 
Chaonia, and the town of Chios. The 
articles on Chiton (25 columns), Chlaina, 
and Chlamys (7 each) would have been the 
better for a few illustrations. Indeed, 
throughout the work illustrations are very 
scantily supplied. In all other respects it 
is an admirable work of reference, which 
may be recommended with confidence as a 
practically indispensable part of every 
scholar’s library. 

J. E. Sanpys. 
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BLAYDES’ 


Adversaria Critica in Aristophanem scripsit 
F. H. M. Buayoes. Halis Saxonum, 1899. 
Pp. 128. 3 Marks. 


In this small volume of Adversaria— 
dedicated in affectionate terms to Mr. W. 
J. M. Starkie—Mr. Blaydes provides a 
supplement to his complete edition. Many 
of his former judgments are here revised 
and there is an abundance of new sugges- 
tions. The book contains also a selection 
of emendations proposed by foreign scholars 
(chiefly Herwerden and other Dutch critics) 
during the past few years. We could have 
wished that Mr. Blaydes had found it 
possible to give us an exhaustive record 
rather than a mere selection of such 
emendations. As the report on Aristo- 
phanes in Bursian’s Jahresbericht is now 
some years overdue any summary that 
would lighten the labour of researching in 
foreign periodicals would be welcome. 
Occasionally some of Mr. Blaydes’ pro- 
posals are to be resisted: eg. Aves. 121 
dpacais av for dpdcveas where the passage is 
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ADVERSARIA ON ARISTOPHANES. 


clearly not paratragoedic; Nub. 442 
éfeXxovow where the existence of the 
parallel phrase dpyired’ €Axew makes the 
vulgate ég€Axovow beyond all question. 

None of the suggestions recorded on Pax. 
536 mpoBatiwy BAnxwpevwv, | KoArov yuvatkov 
diatpexovoGv seem convincing. Is it too 
bold to suggest BoAirov for xéATov? The 
‘dung hill’ seems well in keeping with a 
farmyard scene and the two words are 
hardly distinguishable in a handwriting 
such as that of the Venetus. In eel. 
1037 N. wot rotrov éAxes; IT. tov euavrijs 
eiodyw is the reading of all codd. ov éuov 
avrns (due to the suggestion of a friend) 
seems to me a neater correction and more 
probable than eis ¢uavr7s—‘ It is my own 
lover that I am dragging off, not yours.’ 
The construction is found in Plutus 33. 

It is impossible to criticise a book such 
as this in detail. All who admire the 
editor's larger work will read his ‘secundae 
curae’ with interest. 

F. W. Hatt. 

St. John’s Colleye, Oxford. 


CAPPELLI’S DICTIONARY OF LATIN ABBREVIATIONS. 


Dizionario di Abbreviature Latine ed Italiane 
usate nelle carte e codici specialmente 
nel Medio Evo, per cura di ADRIANO 
CappELut (Hoepli, Milan), 1899. Pp. 1xii., 
435. Lire 7.50. 


Tus Dictionary of Abbreviations, we are 
told, has been compiled with the view of 
assisting in particular students of charters 
and MSS. written in Italy, as well as 
general students of palaeography. It is 
prefaced by a sketch of the system of 
contraction and abbreviation developed and 
followed in the Middle Ages: a useful 
introduction, although in some respects tvo 
much refined and with too much _pro- 
minence given to exceptional varieties of 
forms. ‘The dictionary is also supplemented 
with lists of special and technical abbre- 
viations, some of them, however, somewhat 
superfluous in a handy book of a rather 
elementary character. The most useful is 
that of Epigraphical Abbreviations. 

To turn to the main part of the volume, 
the Dictionary of Abbreviations itself; the 
compiler has more or less followed the 





methods of two previous works, viz. the 
Lexicon Diplomaticum published by J. L. 
Walther as long ago as 1745, and that 
very useful little compilation, the Dic- 
tionnaire des Abréviations of L. A. 
Chassant. But in both those books there 
is a radical defect which Signor Cappelli 
has unfortunately repeated. Walther’s 
system is to give the abbreviated word in a 
so-called facsimile reproduction from the 
original MS., accompanied with a solution 
in ordinary type of the actual letters 
expressed in the abbreviated word, a full 
extension of the word, and the date of the 
MS. Chassant is content with giving the 
abbreviated words in a uniform style, 
supposed to represent writing of the 13th 
century, with an extension in ordinary type. 
Signor Cappelli has here followed Walther’s 
more elaborate method, and has expended 
enormous labour, to no useful purpose as 
we venture to think. For it seems to us 
to be an absolute misconception of the 
object in view to attempt to give facsimile 
reproductions in a work which professes 
not to teach palaeography but simply to 
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supply a key to the reading of abbreviations. 
The simpler the form of this key, the better 
for the mastery of the subject. The 
beginner requires above all to be instructed 
in the principles governing the system of 
contractions and abbreviations, and in the 
history of their developement. Equipped 
with this knowledge, he will soon recognize 
the different forms, whatever may be the 
period of the MS. on which he is engaged 
at the moment. To present him with so- 
called facsimile examples (which in fact are 
no facsimiles in the true sense, being drawn 
as they are by hand), is only to worry him 
with a series of irritating puzzles. For the 
more advanced student such facsimiles are 
absolutely useless. 

Undoubtedly the most practical method 
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to follow in such a compilation is that 
adopted by Mr. Trice Martin in his ‘ Record 
Interpreter,’ in which ordinary type and 
the special fount of conventional signs used 
in printing the Public Records publications 
are employed. The beginner is not harassed 
by having first to puzzle out the letters 
of a facsimile, but has his mind entirely 
free to find the solution of the abbrevia- 
tion. 

At the same time, in spite of the defects 
we have noticed, Signor Cappelli’s Dictionary 
may be recommended for its handiness and 
for the copiousness of the several lists of 
abbreviations contained in the volume. 


E. MaunpeE THompson. 


CRONIN’S CODEX PURPUREUS. 


Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus (N), edited 
by H. S. Crontn, M.A. (Cambridge Texts 
and Studies, v. 4). Pp. lxiv.,108. 1899. 
5s. net. C.J. Clay. 


CopEx N of the Gospels is a magnificent 
sixth century manuscript written in silver 
letters upon purple vellum. Until quite 
recently only 45 leaves of it were known to 
exist, and of these 33 are at Patmos, the 
remainder being distributed among the great 
libraries at the Vatican, Vienna, and the 
British Museum. But a purple codex, being 
a very precious treasure, would naturally be 
preserved with greater care than an ordinary 
manuscript ; and scholars had been alive to 
the possibility of some fresh leaves of 
Codex N being discovered. Dr. Hort ex- 
pressed his confident belief, ten years ago, 
that they would be found in the neighbour- 
hood of Ephesus ; and it is remarkable how 
nearly his prediction (for which he gave no 
reasons) has been verified. The existence of 
a valuable Gospel MS. in Asia Minor has 
been talked about at Constantinople since 
the year 1883 ; and, after much negotiation, 
all doubts as to its character were set at rest 
by its purchase at Sarumsahly in Cappadocia 
for the Emperor of Russia in 1896. The 
MS. now rests in the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburg, it having been previously 
ascertained that its 182 leaves form a large 
instalment of the missing portion of 
Codex N. 

Mr. Cronin has transcribed the entire MS. 





with minute care, and has furnished in his 
Introduction an interesting account of the 
various mischances and dismemberments 
which have befallen it during the 1,300 
years which have passed since it was written. 
It is sufficient to note here that we have 
now 227 leaves out of 466 which the MS. 
must have contained in its original state. 
Mr. Cronin has deemed it unnecessary to 
give us a facsimile of the MS., inasmuch as 
one may be seen in the reproduction of the 
Vienna Genesis. Nevertheless we are sorry 
that a photograph has not been provided, 
for the reproduction to which he refers us 
is not in every one’s possession, and the 
facsimile in Scrivener’s Jntroduction is very 
poor. 

Two other purple codices, the Codex Ros- 
sanensis (&) and the Codex Beratinus (4) 
have been discovered and edited in recent 
years, and they both present many interest- 
ing resemblances to N, not only in the 
splendour of their writing, but in the 
character of the text which they preserve. 
Indeed N and & are so like that Mr. Cronin 
believes them to be copied from the same 
exemplar, and (very probably) at Constanti- 
nople. He prints the variants of = (wher- 
ever they are known) at the foot of the 
text of N ; from which arrangement it can 
be seen at a glance how trifling is the varia- 
tion of the one from the other. In the 
91 leaves which are common to both, there 
are only 93 differences of text. Thus it is 
a peculiarly fortunate circumstance that the 
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leaves of N containing St. Luke and St. 
John have been preserved, for these Gospels 
are not extant in %, which only contains in 
itc. present state St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
The combined use of N and & enables us to 
determine, with a high degree of probability, 
what the reading of the exemplar was for 
almost any passage in the Gospels. 

The character of the text of NX is, as a 
general rule, that of the later Greek uncials. 
It is ‘Antiochian’ cr ‘Syrian’ in the 
nomenclature of Westcott and Hort, NS 
thus being the oldest Greek manuscript 
authorities for the so-called ‘textus receptus.’ 
The great interest of the text they present 
lies, however, in the fact that there are 
traces here and there that they have been 
derived from an exemplar which did not con- 
tain the smooth and polished and full Syrian 
readings, which afterwards established them- 
selves well nigh all over the Christian world. 
Thus N omits the verses about the Bloody 
Sweat (Luke xxii, 43, 44); the verse dvo 
érovrar év TO aypo. 6 eis tapadnpOynoera, 
kai 6 érepos adeOnoerar (Luke xvii, 36) ; the 
word detre in Luke xx, 14; and reads raons 
for rjs in Luke xii, 15, and jyous for jyovrns 
in Luke xxi, 25. So again in St. John’s 
Gospel, not only bas the Pericope de adultera 
(vii, 53—viii, 11) no place in N, but the 
newly recovered portions of the MS. give 
us the readings Byéavia in i, 28, and 
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"EBpiori in xx, 16, while they omit zatpds 
in v, 30 and éxeivo eis 6 éveByoav ot pabyrai 
avrov in vi, 22. The truth is that the chief 
importance of N, now that we have got it care- 
fully edited, does not consist so much in the 
support which it gives to this or that 
reading, but in the light which it throws 
on the gradual formation of the ‘Antiochian ’ 
text. We have, in fact, before usin N a 
good illustration, as Mr. Cronin says, of the 
resistance of the ancient text to change and 
of one of the ways in which that resistance 
Was overcome and the better readings 
removed from circulation. 

Mr. Cronin has given in an Appendix a 
collation of the text of St. Mark in the St. 
Petersburgh MS. which Tischendorf quoted 
as 2”¢,Jand which is numbered 565 by Gregory. 
It is a ninth or tenth century cursive, of 
which the texts of St. Matthew, St. Luke 
and St. John are of the ordinary type, having 
been carefully corrected so as to correspond 
with the text then current. But the text of 
St. Mark has been left untouched, and pre- 
serves many old readings. J. Belsheim 
published a collation of this in 1885, but 
that most industrious scholar’s work is not 
always to be trusted without revision for 
minute details; and Mr. Cronin has done good 
service in going over it, and mending it 
where necessary. 

J. H. Bernarp. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ANTIQUITIES OF HIERAPOLIS 
(HUMANN, CICHORIUS, JUDEICH, 
WINTER). 


Altertiimer von Hierapolis, herausgegeben 
von Cart Humann, Conrad CIcHoRIUs, 
WALTER Jupeicu, Franz WINTER. Berlin, 
Reimer, 1898 (Ergiinzungheft IV des 
Jahrbuchs des Kais. deutsch. arch. 
Instituts): pp. 202, price 24 marks. 


In June—July, 1887, the late Dr. Carl 
Humann, with Drs. Cichorius, Judeich and 
Winter, spent fourteen days at Hierapolis 
in Phrygia, studying the ruins, with the aid 
of engineering skill and machinery, copying 
the inscriptions, making plans and _ photo- 
graphs. As they united their work in the 
preliminary stages, so they combined their 
literary effort. The result is the volume 





before us, which appeared in the spring of 
1898. 

The book is appropriately dedicated to 
the memory of Carl Humann, whose services 
to the exploration of Asia Minor have been 
so great. 

The volume contains 180 pages of text, 
and 20 of indices. There isa plan of the 
city, on a scale inconveniently small, in a 
plate at the end: and a number of photo- 
graphs and slight sketches of sculptural 
fragments and plans of buildings are repro- 
duced by an inexpensive process in the text. 
For this small and plain volume the charge 
is 24s. The price is excessive, and one feels 
inclined to repeat and confirm the strong 
complaints which M. 8. Reinach has often 
made about the expensive character of recent 
books on Classical Archaeology. That sub- 
ject is becoming a matter for the rich. 
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In the chapter on Hierapolis in Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, I expressed the 
confident anticipation that much would be 
learned from the explorations of Dr. Humann 
and his colleagues; and in view of this 
publication I did not attempt to treat 
Hierapolis exhaustively, but merely skimmed 
the surface and quoted very few of the in- 
scriptions. The anticipation of a rich 
harvest has been realised up to a certain 
point: the number of inscriptions of 
Hierapolis has been raised to 363, of which 
the overwhelming majority have been found 
or recopied by one or other of the authors 
of this volume. 

Nocityin Phrygia has been studied so care- 
fully and scientifically and thoroughly. Con- 
sidering how little has been done in Phrygia, 
and how its archaeological wealth has been 
neglected, one must be thankful that one of 
its cities has been carefully examined ; yet 
one might have hoped that nearly eleven 
years of combined work on the part of such 
distinguished scholars would have produced 
greater results. 

The scantiness and the disappointing 
nature of the results of so much skilled work 
are due partly to the inadequacy of the 
material. But there are not many ancient 
cities for whose history more material is 
available ; and I cannot but suspect that 
want of sympathy has as much to do with 
the somewhat meagre outcome as want of 
material. The able and learned authors 
have their thoughts and minds directed to 
more purely Greek subjects and Greek 
cities. They often seem to regard with 
some contempt this humble Phrygian city ; 
and, perhaps,have felt their work a toil and 
a weariness, They have not dwelt with 
real interest on the problem which such a 
city as Hierapolis presents, viz., the evolu- 
tion of Graeco-Roman social forms in an 
Asian and Phrygian (originally Lydian) 
people. Their time and care have been 
given to more important work. 

At the same time, it is unnecessary to say 
that the book is learned and full of instruc- 
tion; and perhaps I am unreasonable in 
wishing for more, and in suspecting that it 
is rather lack of love and sympathy than 
elaborate study that has caused the long 
delay in the appearance of this report of the 
results of the work of 1887. Personally I 
am indebted to the authors for many correc- 
tions and improvements in knowledge of 
Phrygia. 

In the following notes, as it is necessary 
to select from the mass of material a very 
few points, I speak chiefly of the inscriptions 
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which are edited by Dr. Judeich. It is 
easier to find isolated points, suitable for 
this short notice, in the inscriptions. 

Both Dr. Judeich and Dr. Cichorius are 
convinced that the population of Hierapolis 
was divided into phylai, because the epithets 
occur Madrovidos, Mapwd7dos,! Moradidos. 
They assume that these indicate phylai, 
whereas I have argued that in Hierapolis 
the city classification was not according to 
phylai (which were more a Greek idea), but 
there were in the town various trade-guilds 
and in the state (in its larger sense) a 
number of villages. This argument seems 
confirmed by Mr. Anderson’s discoveries 
(reported in Journal of Hellenic Studies vol. 
1897, p. 411 f.) and by these inscriptions. 
Under these epithets, quoted above, we must 
find names of «x@mzac of Hierapolis, not 
of @uvAai. Anyone who reads Mr. Anderson’s 
discoveries and his exposition of them will 
certainly come to this conclusion. But 
Judeich is right in condemning my view that 
Motalis is a personal (feminine) name.? He 
agrees with my view that it is derived from 
the village name Motella (now Medele), which 
makes it all the more strange that he should 
declare it to be a phyle. 

The inscriptions are mostly published 
only in transcription, without epigraphic 
copies, and with only the scantiest state- 
ment as to the forms of letters, commonly 
with no such statement at all. The arrange- 
ment of the lines, the length of the gaps, 
and many other details necessary for a real 
critical study of the inscriptions, remain 
unknown and unknowable, until epigraphic 
copies are published. This is a most serious 
defect in such a work, planned on such an 
elaborate scale. In my Cities and DBishop- 
rics of Phrygia where economy of space and 
cost was a necessity, this method of pub- 
lishing had to be followed and pardoned ; 
but in the Altertiimer von Hierapolis, it is 
not easy to resign one-self to such an un- 
satisfactory procedure. There are many of 
the inscriptions, whose text seems to me 
far from correct; but the conditions for 
criticism often are wanting. Where an in- 
scription is given on the authority of a 
predecessor, [ have observed some cases 
where his copy is not correctly stated. 

Dr. Judeich dates No. 22 in the fifth or 

1 Misprinted by Cichorius on p. 33: see pp. 97, 
101. Judeich accents MauwAndos, taking it as for 
Mayuwaibdos. 

2 I took it as meaning ‘woman of Motala or 
Motella,’ used as a personal name (like Lydia, &c.). 
For a good example of an ethnic turned into a proper 
name see Mayvd[ios] or Mayvd[evs] in a Termessian 
inscription B.C. H. 1899, p. 174, no. 21. 
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sixth century. It is later than the time 
when Hierapolis was made an archbishopric, 
which was done later than 531 by Justinian 
as we may say with considerable confidence. 
In this text, line 6, the obvious restoration, 
éxal pro |pdpyole 7d] xtiopa, is missed. 

‘lhe problems presented by the remarkable 
inscriptions No. 311 and 43 deserve much 
more thorough discussion than they have 
received. I am not convinced that there 
was a consulams governor of a united 
province of Caria and Phrygia a full century 
before the time of Constantine, as is 
deduced from No. 43. The distinction 
between the raetov of Asia and that of 
Phrygia in No. 31 is noteworthy. We may 
connect it with the facts that a Procurator 
Phrygiae existed in the second century, and 
a kowov Ppvyias already in the first century, 
and that there never was a temple of the 
Kowov ’Aoias in Apameia. I do not believe 
that Judeich (approved by Cichorius p. 32) 
is right in taking rapetov here as the fiscus ; 
the confirmatory example which they quote 
is iepwratov tapsetov, where the adjective 
makes all the difference. Tas:eiov in no. 31 is 
the treasury of the Xoinon of Asia. The 
subject is touched on in the chapter on 
Apameia in Cities and Bishoprics of Phiy- 
gia: and is too wide for this place. 

In No. 78 I think Hogarth’s copy 
SEPBHNIOY is probably right, and Dr. 
Judeich’s SEIKHNIOY less accurate than 
the rest of his copy. Similarly in several 
other cases Hogarth seems to me right ; 
but on the whole Judeich’s text presents a 
marked improvement. 

In No. 336 the unexplained SEKOYNA- 
APOYAOY has recently been explained 
by Dr. Wolters as a formation from the 
gladiatorial designation secunda rudis. 

In No. 118 Kpariorov is printed as a 
proper name. It is an adjective, ‘ best of 
Archiereis.’ As usual, man and wife are 
Highpriest and Highpriestess in the (Im- 
perial) cultus. 

Is No. 65 Christian, with the name 
Iletoris, z.€e. dares ? 

It seems to result from the references to 
the Guild of the Porphyrabaphoi that they 
were a Jewish guild, as were perhaps one or 
two others. There was evidently a con- 
siderable Jewish population in Hierapolis. 
IT have tried to show that the Jews in 
Phrygia melted into the Christians, that 
their customs and inscriptions are difficult 
to keep separate, and that the Pauline 


! Wrongly referred to as No, 30 on p. 32. 
NO. CXX, VOL. XIV, 
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scheme of harmonizing Jews and Christians 
was comparatively successful in Phrygia. 
Dr. Judeich seems to me to miss all the 
light thrown on Hierapolis by these Jew- 
ish inscriptions, when he maintains that 
the Porphyrabaphoi were an _ ordinary 
pagan Guild. It seems irreconcilable with 
all we know of Jews that they would 
join, or bequeath money to a pagan Guild, 
with all the religious ceremonies and as- 
sociations indissolubly connected with those 
Guilds: the bequests are to be used in cere- 
monies, undoubtedly of religious character, 
in memory of the deceased (in No. 342 on 
Pentecost and Passover), and no theory is 
reasonable which makes a Jew leave such 
a bequest to a purely pagan Guild. Dr. 
Ziebarth, Vereinswesen p. 129, rightly 
declares that the Porphyrabaphoi must be a 
Jewish Guild. But this is a big subject, 
on which much has yet to be said, and (it 
may be added) some important corrections 
and developments to be made in my pub- 
lished theory on the subject. 

Inscription No. 23 is a remarkable one. 
It is a long dedicatory inscription, re- 
peated from C./.4. No. 8767; and the 
appended note informs us that it is 
wrongly given here, and is not taken 
account of in the /ndices, but that it has 
been often wrongly assigned to Hierapolis. 
M. Cumont, and the collections for the 
Vienna Corpus Inscriptionum As. Min. 
are mentioned as having made this error. 
But why does Dr. Judeich give the text of 
this Peloponnesian inscription at all;” and 
especially why does he assign to it a 
separate number, making it a unit to 
swell the stately total of the 363 inscrip- 
tions of Hierapolis? Why not dismiss it 
in a note? or why not place it in the 
short final set of ‘ Inscriptions whose 
Hierapolitan origin is doubtful or impos- 
sible,’ which are given in an Anhang? 
Can it be that Dr. Judeich himself made 
the same error as M. Cumont and the 
rest, and did not discover his error until 
it was too late, when the paging was com- 
pleted, and the inscription could no longer 
be cut out and relegated to the Anhang ? 

In reading over the published inscriptions 
of Hierapolis for my account of the city, I 
discovered the error made by M. Cumont, 
and took some care to warn future epigraph- 
ists (Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia ii. 
p. 552), knowing how much influence his 


2 The inscription belongs to Laconia, and an awk- 
ward arrangement in the Corpus has led hasty 
readers to connect it with the wrong number and 
so class it to Hierapolis. 
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valuable lists were sure to exercise. I even 
assigned a special paragraph and number 
417 to this warning. Reading Dr. Judeich’s 
No. 22, I had some hope for the moment 
that it might have been due to this warning 
that he was saved from the error, for he had 
my second volume before him in preparing 
his commentary ;! but this hope was disap- 
pointed ; for he would have acknowledged 
the service, if he had owed it tome. He 
does not even mention that I have been 
right in this detail: he says that many of 
his predecessors have erred, but does not 
add that anyone has been right ; and leaves 
the unwary reader to gather that I was not 
correct, and am to be included in his sweep- 
ing ‘vielfach.’ It is to be presumed that 
he did not read my paragraph 417; for 
I did not quote the Greek, and some of 
my German critics seem to tire of reading 
my purely English paragraphs (in which 
I sympathise with them). Yet in his 
preceding No. 22 he takes considerable 
notice of my succeeding paragraph 418, 
and in his succeeding No. 24 he quotes my 
paragraph 419. But he takes no notice of 
my paragraphs 415, 416, which do not 
quote Greek texts, but merely comment in 
English on texts elsewhere published ; and 
evidently my humble attempts in 415-417 
to elucidate various points and help those 
scholars that succeed me have escaped his 
attention. 

Dr. Judeich has not observed that Inscrip- 
tion no. 2 in the Anhang, p. 179, after M. 
Perrot, is published in my Cities and 
Bishoprics I. p. 352, with a different (and I 
venture to think) better restoration. 

The most useful conclusion to this review 
will be to add some remarks on a point 
which is obscure and controverted, and on 
which Dr. Judeich has changed his mind 
while printing the book ; in his Commentary 
he interprets on one theory the inscriptions 
concerned, and abandons this in a footnote 
on p. 187, leaving to the reader the task of 
correcting the commentary. He apparently 
changed his opinion while indexing the 
names in No, 291 (which is a specially clear 
and emphatic case); and, from his note 
recording his change of opinion it might be 
gathered that change would be needed only 
in No, 291. But the case is not so simple : 
change is needed in the text and the com- 
mentary on many other of his inscriptions, 
as will be shown in several examples. I 


1 It evidently reached him after his commentary 
was in great part written, but in time to be taken 
notice of in several cases, and sometimes at consider- 


able length (p. 75), 
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shall also mention a few cases, either 
specially clear (to establish the rule), or 
specially difficult (to prove its importance), 
taken from a wider range of epigraphy. 

The point turns on the meaning of Greek 
formulas of filiation. It is now at last 
universally admitted that the formulas 


Tdpaots B’ rperBurepos, 
Tdpacis dis rpexBurepos, 


do not mean ‘ Tarasis, twice presbyter,’ but 
‘Tarasis twice, presbyter’; and that the 
expression is abbreviated from 


Tdpacis Tapaovos tperBirepos. 


In other words &és is to be taken along with 
the preceding name. 

Further, it is pretty certain (though some 
still ignore or even deny) that 


Tdpacis véwrepos 
Tdpacis véos 


are practically equivalent to the three 
variants just quoted. All five imply, 
‘ Tarasis, son of Tarasis.’ 

We may adda third point—which has not 
been much observed, though I have elsewhere 
given examples of it and will add some in 
the following remarks —that sometimes two 
of these equivalent formulae are incorrectly 
joined pleonastically, so that 


Tapacrs B’ vewrepos 


means only ‘ Tarasis, son of Tarasis.’ 
But now weapproach the real crux : what 
is the meaning of 


Mévavépos fi’ rod ’Apyereiuov 
Mévavdpos dis rod ’Apxereipov. 


It seems clear that the meaning of the 
first two words remains as in the previously 
discussed formulae, that dis is to be connected 
with the preceding name, and that the whole 
expression means 


Mévavépos Mevavépov tod ‘Apyxeretpov. 


Dr. Judeich, while compiling his Zndices, has 
come to the some conclusion ; but, as he 
says, die herrschende Meinung (which he 
followed in his commentary) is that these 
formulae mean 


Mévavdpos ’Apxereiuou rod ’Apxeretpou. 
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That may be the ruling opinion in Germany ; 
but it is not the common opinion elsewhere. 
I cannot at the moment quote an example 
from Waddington; but my memory tells 
me that he regularly follows the opposite 
principle (which may be seen in all my 
work on epigraphy from the beginning). I 
have, however, noticed several examples of 
the false principle in German writers 
recently, and one at least in a French 
writer. 

Dr. E. Hula in the Zranos Vindobonensis, 
p. 100 f., partly takes the right view, 
interpreting 


an U a 
IIroXepaios B’ rod Aevxiov 


as meaning ‘Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy and 
grandson of Lucius’; but partly he goes 
wrong, taking the article rod as attached 
to Aevxiov, saying that the article is thus 
commonly attached to the name of a grand- 
father or remote ancestor, but is not often 
used with the father’s name. But, surely, 
here rod is attached to IIroAeuatov (under- 
stood from f’) and implies viod, so that the 
sense is 


IItoAeuatos TroAeuatov tov (viod) Aevxiov, 
ye in 


i.e, ‘Ptolemy, (son) of Ptolemy, the (son) of 
Lucius.’ The practice in epigraphy seems 
to have been to say IIroAeuatos Aecvxiou, 
never IIroAcuatos 6 Aevkiov, but generally 
IlroAeuaiov tod Aevkiov (at least in Asia 
Minor inscriptions). 

It is not to be supposed that anyone will 
doubt that the grammatically true interpre- 
tation is as we have stated, and that die 
herrschende Meinung is wrong in point of 
Greek construction and grammar. But it 
may be said quite plausibly that there are 
some serious faults in the Greek spoken in 
inner Asia Minor, and that the Phrygians, 
Lydians, etc., used the longer formulae in a 
false grammatical construction. It must be 
admitted that there are some difficult and 
delicate cases; but we can quote several 
cases, where the proper grammatical con- 
struction is obligatory, while I know none 
where the solecistic construction must be 
adopted. 

As an example take first No. 291 in Dr. 
Judeich’s inscriptions : 6 ramos pov Kdopos 
Kdopov rot Avoddpov kai ) pytnp pov ’Appia 
Kdopov f' rod Avodspov. Here, clearly, 
Ammia is daughter of Kdopos f’ rod 
Avodwpov, and her father is also called 
Kdopos Kdopov tod A. Dr. Judeich, in 


commenting on it, drew up and printed a 
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genealogical stemma according to the herr- 
schende Meinung, but on p. 187 warns the 
reader against that view and asks him to 
correct the stemma. 

In the beginning of that same No. 291 
Judeich restores a phrase [6] Bwpds [| rod 
@eoreipov, t.e. ‘the altar (ie. sepulchral 
monument, regarded as a place of worship) 
belongs to (Theotimos) son of Theotimos.’ 
The restoration is certainly false. I have 
never seen any such formula. One can 
understand why Judeich might suggest it 
in his commentary, when he was stil! under 
the ‘herrschende Meinung’ that dis or 
must always be connected with the fol- 
lowing personal name; but it is hardly 
conceivable that he should still cling to it 
after recognizing on p. 187 that dis is 
regularly connected with the preceding 
personal name. Yet so it is: he maintains 
that impossible restoration and interpreta- 
tion, and founds on it (as sole example) the 
rule ‘die Stellung des Zahladverbs bei allein- 
stehenden Mannesnamen wechselt.’ The 
symbol which he restores as B is shown in 
Dr. Winter’s copy as [° (like a gamma with 
the horizontal bar separated from the 
vertical) ; and, if it is rightly copied, it is 
not consistent with the restoration [B]. 
But what is it? That cannot be certainly 
stated ; but the probability is that we have 
here an error of the engraver (who has also 
omitted PA in dvriypador, and added a false 
symbol after B in line 2). The ergraver, 
perhaps, had to write a short genitive 
ending with |OY or TOY and followed by 
the article TOY, and he omitted the greater 
part of the first name: possibly he should 
have written FAIOYTOY or TATOYTOY 


or NIOYTOY, and he wrote only (TOY. 

Further, the probability is that two 
daughters of Kasmos with their husbands 
are mentioned: Dr. Judeich restores the 
same feminine name in both cases, and 
says that this woman married two 
brothers. 

The inscription then should perhaps read : 
(291) [6] Bwpos [T(arov)] trod @eoreipov, év 7 
KEKNOEUTAL 6 wamros juov Kaopos Kaopov Tov 
Avodépov kai) pytnp pov Appia Kaopov Bp’ 
tov Avodwpov. tavrys THS é7. a. a. €& T. a 
(292)! PAp]uavod rod Zwoipov ev 7 KeKy 
devtat 6 manos pov Kaopos [Kaopov] Tov 
Avoddpou [Kai] ” payrnp [ pov Tar |ia Kacpov B 
tov Avoddipov. tavtys THS EK. a a. € T. a 


1 No. 292 follows 291 immediately, on the same 
stone and the same side of it. 
* G 2 
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Two names Tatas and Tatia are restored 
exempli gratia. The stemma is 


Diodoros 
Kasmos 


Kasmos 


Theoteimos= Ammia Tatia ?= Zosimos 


Tatas } Ammianos 
In Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, I 

have followed the rule of connecting dis, 
tpis, with the preceding name. In the 
genealogies which can be gathered from the 
Ormelian inscriptions! many _ instances 
proving the right principle occur: ¢.g. we 
find * 

*Arris dis rod ’Ooaet 

’Ooais ’Arrindos dis rod "Ocact 

’Arris tpis Tod ’Ooaei. 


Here Attes the elder evidently had two 
sons, Osais and Attes; and the stemma 
must be 
Osais 
| 
Attes 


| 
Attes dis 


Osais Attes tris 


In one case, on p. 333, I have ‘raised the 
question,’ whether dis should not be con- 
nected with the following name (saying that 
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this is contrary to the usual rule); but [ 
was wrong. The stemma is 





Dionysios 


| 
Kaliikles 
















| 
Kallikles 


Ariston Eukles = Tata 
Ariston = Ammia Tata 


Eukles is mentioned with his wife Tata in 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1898, p. 92. 

Again in No. 274 the dominion of the 
herrschende Meinung has led Dr. Judeich 
astray. He reads Aidp. ’Appeavod f’ Texvei- 
zov, and censures M. Waddington for 
reading texveirov. Obviously, his reason is 
the fixed belief that dé; must refer to the 
following name; but when he has cleared 
his mind of that prejudice he should follow 
Waddington and translate ‘Aur. Ammianos, 
son of Ammianos, artisan.’ 

No. 336 is taken from the very bad copy 
given in C..G. No. 3916 : unfortunately the 
German explorers of 1887 did not find it; 
nor have I seen it. The epigraphic text is 
not repeated by Dr. Judeich, but a few 
specimens of it are given in the critical 
notes. It is therefore specially important 
here to mark all restorations distinctly. 
Yet at the end of line 1 Dr. Judeich adds 
two important words, without brackets, 
giving the reader to understand that there 
are symbols corresponding to them in the 
epigraphic text. His textis printed thus :— 


’ArrodAwviov (Sis) Tod 


Mevavépov rod ’AwoAAwviov TEKOYNAAPOYAOY 


implying that BTOY occurred in the epi- 
graphic text at the end of line 1 ; but there 
appear no letters after ’Azo\Awviov in line 1 
in the copy of C./.G. which I have consulted, 
and the order and spaces show that there 
could not possibly be any letters lost at the 
end of that line or the beginning of the 
second line. The evidence is clear that the 
name must be read ’AzodAwviov Mevavdpov 
rov ’AzoAAwviov, to which we should add 
Xexovvdapovdov,* as an epithet of the younger 
Apollonius (placed, according to the common 
custom, after his father’s and grandfather's 
name). Later in the inscription the son of 
' Specimens are given on p. 315; but I had pre- 
pared many more, which would have taken up too 
much space. 
? See Sterrett, Epigr. Journey, No. 53, 0 5, 34, 37. 
* On this epithet see an earlier paragraph. 





this Apollonius is mentioned. The copy is 
very bad there, but it should probably be 
read ’A[r]lo[AAw]v[cJos [8’]* *A[z]oA[A]wviov ® 
tov [Me|vavdpov: the engraver has used 
and then unnecessarily repeated the name of 
the father ; but examples of this are not 
infrequent. 

In Prof. Sterrett’s Hpigraphic Journey 
No. 53 C 1, 2, the name occurs Maus zpis 
Myvidos Netxadov. Here probably we should 
not understand that the name was used in 
four successive generations, but only in 

+ The copy has P, an obvious mistake for B. 

5 There is a fault in Dr. Judeich’s report of the 
epigraphic text of this name: he omits N. After 
the name the copyist inserts E by another mistake : 
the copy is full of mistakes, and some passages are 
hopeless. Dr. Judeich takes E as wrongly copied for 
B, and therefore forces BTOT into line 1, where there 
is no space for it. 
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three, the genitive Myvidos being unneces- 
sary: render ‘ Menis, son of Menis, the son 
of Menis, the son of Neikadas.’ 

Now take some more difficult cases. In 
No. 40 we have a certain board of magistrates 
rav wept Map. Aip. ’Aro\Adnor dis TvAdva? 
[xe] Map. Avp. "Apptavov ’Appiavod dis rod 
TAvcwvos. Here it is certain that we cannot 
understand ’Appcavov ’Apptavod (App.avod) Tod 
TAvxcwvos. Are we then to follow the herr- 
schende Meinung, and understand ’Ap. ’Ap- 
ptavod (T'AvKwvos) tod PAvkcwvos? I think not : 
this is one of many cases in which a double 
formula is used pleonastically, and dis is 
simply otiose and unnecessary. Translate 
‘M. Aur. Ammianos, son of Ammianos, the 
(son) of Glykon.’ 

With M. Aip. ’AzoAAdnov dis IvdAdva 
compare Le Bas-Wadd. No. 649 and 656, 
od. Aip. “Hdaotiwva dis Hamavov.2 In each 
case the name of the son agreed with the 
name of the father in everything except 
the last cognomen, by a common custom. 
In view of, the customs followed in 
the personal names of the period, it 
would be absurd to say that the father of 
Flavius Aurelius Hephaistion Papianos was 
called Papianos but had different praenomen 
and nomen and first cognomen; yet so the 
herrschende Meinung asserts. 

In this connexion it may be added that 
the restoration of an inscription of Attaleia 
in Lydia, given by MM. Radet and Lechat 
in B.C.H. 1887, p. 400, should be altered in 
one slight detail: read éxi otparnyod ’Apré- 
pwvols}] B’ tod ’AroAAwriov 7d f’ (not ’Apre- 
oats 70] B’, etc., as restored in B.C.H.), 
ie. ‘when Artemon, son of Artemon the 
son of Apollonius, was strategos for the 
second time.’ The expression 70 f’ is 
never used in formulae of filiation, but only 
in making the statement of a repeated 
magistracy (Latin iterum). It may be added 
that the word etdypias, at the end of the 
following inscription on p. 401, is explained 
by Dr. Wilhelm in A. Z. JMitth. Oest. 1897, 
p. 62 (though he does not mention this 
case), 

While I have ventured to give here a few 
of the corrections that occurred to me in 
reading over the inscriptions, let me acknow- 
ledge thankfully the great amount of trouble 
and skill expended by Dr. Judeich on the 


1 Judeich reads MvAwva, while he was under the 
herrschende Meinung that Sis must refer to the fol- 
lowing vame (which in that case must be in the 
genitive here): I read an accusative like Wadd. 
656 (quoted in next paragraph). 

2 Mariavdv 656, Mamavdy 649: one or other is an 
error; I and IT are easily confused. 
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inscriptions. I fear only that he felt the 
task an ungrateful and irksome and thank- 
less one; and that this feeling in his mind 
has sometimes caused him to weary of the 
task, and thus to fail occasionally in reaching 
the high standard of excellence which his 
other work has taught us to expect from 
him. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


TAYLOR'S H/STORY OF THE 
ALPHABET. 


The History of the Alphabet : An account of 
the Origin and Development of Letters. 
By Isaac Taytor, M.A., Litt.D., Hon. 
LL.D., Canon of York. New edition. 
Edward Arnold, London. 


WHEN the first edition of this attractive 
work appeared, in 1883, its merits and its 
defects were sufficiently dwelt upon by the 
various reviewers. It was recognised as 
one of that class of works which cannot 
adequately be undertaken by any single 
scholar or specialist. While the author was 
not denied a liberal measure of praise for 
his ambitious attempt to bring under a 
comprehensive view the history of all the 
alphabets under the sun, including certain 
species of written character, such as Chinese 
and the Cypriote syllabary, which cannot 
strictly be called alphabets at all; yet the 
criticism passed on the detailed accounts of 
individual alphabets was severe. 

Most of the work lies beyond the scope 
of the Classical Review ; we propose, there- 
fore, not to venture beyond the consider- 
ation of the alphabets represented by the 
Classical languages. How far the treat- 
ment which these alphabets receive is an 
indication of the quality of work in the 
rest of the treatise is a question which must 
be left now, as in the case of the first edition, 
to the specialists. 

Now, as regards the first edition, com- 
plaint was made that, while the author in 
treating of the Greek alphabet, had referred 
to, and used the original Corpus inserip- 
tionum Graecarum of Boeckh, there was no 
indication that he had used or knew the 
existence of the Inscriptiones Graecae anti- 
quissimae of Roehl, which had been pub- 
lished at least a year before the appearance 
of The Alphabet. In consideration of the 
enormous number of authorities to be con- 
sulted up to the last moment in a work of 
this kind, the author is entitled to every 
indulgence for his first edition, especially if 
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his pages were already in the hands of the 
printer. We turn then with all the more 
curiosity and expectation to this ‘second 
edition,’ published some fifteen years after 
the first. Will it be believed that in the 
section dealing with the Greek alphabet, not 
one single alteration has been made? Not 
one single recent work has been quoted, the 
edition of Kirchhoff’s Studien referred to is 
still the third, though the fourth appeared 
as long ago as 1887, and there is not even 
an allusion to the most archaic of archaic 
Greek writing, the older inscriptions of 
Crete discovered many years ago. If we 
turn to the historical account of the Latin 
alphabet, we find that in the first edition 
there was no hint of the existence of retro- 
grade, or right-to-left, and boustrophedon 
writing, though the Duenos-inscription was 
brought to light in 1880. Nor does this 
new edition contain any allusion to dis- 
coveries, vital to the accurate history of the 
Latin alphabets, which have been familiar 
to scholars for many years. The revela- 
tion of this singular lack of enterprise 
prompts to a rough and ready mechanical 
examination of the whole work. <A com- 
parison of the new with the old edition 
shows that, with a few insignificant excep- 
tions, the new edition isa word for word and 
page for page reprint of the old. Even the 
index at the end of Volume ii retains the 
paging of the original, an interposed page 
of notes being, for purposes of pagination, 
ignored. The amount of new or altered 
matter is as follows: in Volume i (1) ashort 
preface in which the author congratulates 
himself, perhaps too confidently, that several 
novel theories advanced in the first edition, 
such as those relating to the origin of the 
Glagolitic alphabet and the Runes have, to 
judge from the approval or silent acquies- 
cence of experts, stood the test of criticism ; 
(2) a page at the end of the volume contain- 
ing a few corrective notes. In Volume ii, 
we observe on p. 190 the cancelling of a 
somewhat hasty derivation ; on p. 332 and 
p. 346 a reference is added; pp. 347-349 
(on the vernacular alphabets of India) are 
remodelled, and before the Index is inserted 
a page of notes. 

The first edition would seem to have been 
stereotyped—a fatal error in a work claim- 
ing to be scientific and dealing with depart- 
ments of literature in which almost daily 
discoveries were being made and are likely 
to be made. We cannot but conjecture that 
the author who had spent years of patient 
research in elaborating his first edition must 
have been hurried by his publishers into the 
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issue of a second edition, which in fairness 
to the possessors of the old edition ought to 
have been described as a reprint ; and that 
he was throughout ‘cribb’d, cabin’d and 
confin’d’ by the exigencies of type already 
too unalterably set up. To the general 
reader who desires only a convenient and 
delightful introduction to a study, in which 
so far as it gives a bird’s-eye view Dr. 
Taylor still holds the field, this new edition 
will present all the charm of the first. But 
to the scholar who might have expected to 
find in it the résumé of the latest that has 
been said and discovered in his own depart 
ment, the work is a grievous disappointment. 
If Dr. Taylor could prevail upon his pub- 
lishers to consider even now the possibility 
of a third edition, and would associate with 
himself in the work a company of younger 
specialists who would be responsible for 
bringing the historical matter up to the 
present standard of knowledge, he would 
confer upon scholars an obligation not in- 
ferior to that which they already gratefully 
acknowledge. 

K. 8. Roperts. 


THE ‘BRIDGE’ AT ARICIA. 


Juv. iv. 117. 


caecus adulator dirusque a ponte satelles 
dignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes. 


Readers of this Review may remember an 
attempt to identify Juvenal’s pons with a 
‘causeway’ on the Via Appia, near Aricia 
(vii. 400; viii. 16). Mr. Owen has since 
reexamined this work, and I have lately 
examined and measured it with Mr. T. 
Ashby. We had at first wished to write a 
joint article on the subject, but we found it 
would be clearer to put them in two con- 
secutive notes. I begin, therefore, with a 
statement of facts and my deductions, and 
Mr. Owen follows with his deductions. 
Canina’s plans, to which I shall refer, are in 
Mon. Ined. ii. (1837), xxxix.; Annali ix. 
(1837) and £difizi vi. (1856) Ixv. Canina 
apparently excavated on the spot in 1835 
on behalf of Lord Stanhope and the Insti- 
tute. 

The situation is as follows. The Appian 
Way, on its course southwards, descends 
from the heights of Albano and skirts the 
eastern edge of the little plain—once a lake 
—called Vallericcia : here it traverses the 
area of Roman Aricia, of which the ruins 
are clear. Leaving that town by its 
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southern gate, part of which still stands, the 
road mounts the opposite slope, climbing 
along the hillside in a great curve, as a 
modern railway might climb. Immediately 
after the commencement of the ascent, on a 
gradient of 1:25 or 1:30 is the ‘ cause- 
way.’ Here, for 666 feet (as we measured) 
the outer side of the road, that is, the side 
away from the hill, is supported by massive 
opus quadratum, which is in places 25 feet 
in height. Canina says that at one point it 
is 40 feet high, but we noted nothing beyond 
25 feet. On the inner side of the road there 
is at present a cultivated field, nearly level 

with the roadway, but this has been arti- 
ficially levelled, as a glance at it shows, and 

there are signs that part of the ‘causeway’ 
once had its inner face banked with masonry 
like the outer face. Canina indicates this, 
probably as a result of his excavations and 

evidence can still be detected. The visible, 

outer face of opus quadratum is pierced 

by four arched apertures placed at irregular 
intervals and passing right under the road. 

Two of these are about 15 feet wide at the 

base and equally high : the third is a drain, 

3 feet wide and 4 high, and Canina mentions 

a second drain, noticed by Mr. Owen. Now, 

one of the larger apertures is 29 feet long 

and has at its inner end traces of facing 
stones, though it is now banked up with 

earth and stones. That is, the causeway 

here originally stood free, and the same was 

likely enough the case at the other larger 

aperture, which we could not examine 

properly. Both apertures are apparently 

paved: that is, they are apertures in the 

‘causeway’ and not spans across a space of 

ground. One of the drains we traversed to 
its end, but could not decide whether it 
originally opened into the air like the large 
aperture, or (as I think) drained the land- 
springs in the hillside on to the fields below, 

as it does at present. Neither of the drains, 

however, has any bearing on the present 
question of the interpretation of Juvenal, 
and for our purposes they may be disre- 
garded. 

The meaning of the whole is not hard to 
conjecture. The ‘causeway’ carried the 
road up broken ground: parts of it were 
walled only on one side and otherwise rested 
on the hill, while at two points it stood free 
and two arched apertures let through the 
surface water. At these two points the 
‘causeway’ was 29 feet wide. The roadway 
on the top is consistently 15 feet wide, 
the usual measure of the paving along the 
Appian Way. The two apertures do not 
constitute bridges: they are too small for 
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that, especially when viewed in relation to 
the size of the whole work, and are simply 
Openings in an embankment at irregular 
intervals. It would be more correct not 
to speak of a ‘causeway’ but of an em- 
bankment on a gradient. The whole is good 
work, but in no way surpasses some other 
stone embankments on the Via Appia, and 
it is misleading to call it magnificent or 
celebrated or anything extraordinary. 

I am inclined, therefore, to conclude that 
the ‘causeway’ cannot be Juvenal’s pons 
(1) because two smallish apertures, placed 
irregularly in a large and long wall of 
masonry, do not constitute a ‘ bridge’ in an 
ordinary way, and (2) because the whole 
thing is not distinctive enough to be thus 
mentioned casually and without explanation. 
If the great Papal Viaduct up above the 
site of the ‘causeway’ had been in question, 
that might unquestionably have been called 
Pons. You ean see that for miles, and 
when you drive over it, you know you 
are on a magnificent bridge. But if you 
drove up the ‘causeway,’ you would never 
even guess you crossed an aperture of any 
sort, not even a ponticulus. Besides, the 
passage translates quite well without this 
theory. A ponte can be taken like pastor ab 
Amphryso and the rest of such expressions 
—‘ hailing from a bridge’ that is, a beggar, 
or like (servus) a rationibus, a libellis and 
the rest. The context suggests the latter. 
This point, however, is not material to the 
interpretation of pons, for it is obvious 
that whatever difficulties of Latinity beset 
the rendering ‘from a bridge,’ beset equally 
the rendering ‘from The Bridge.’ 

F. HAvVERFIELD. 


The meaning ‘hailing from a_ bridge,’ 
elsewhere expressed by Juvenal by de ponte 
(14, 134) can hardly be elicited from « ponte, 
in the absence of exact parallel. The ex- 
pressions pastor ab Amphryso &e., which I 
quoted C. 2. vii. 401, are from other authors, 
and rather different: while the analogies 
produced by Mayor, « theatro, a manu, &c. 
are misleading, for these phrases all denote 
an office or dignity, and though a beggar has 
his beat, that’ beat cannot be regarded as an 
office or a dignity. Therefore as no other 
explanation seems satisfactory, I still hold 
that a ponte refers to the stone-faced cause- 
way along which the Appia passes as it pro- 
ceeds to climb the hill towards Genzano. 
The level of the ground has risen, as is usual, 
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since ancient times. That it has greatly 
risen is attested by the fact that the arch of 
the southern gate of Aricia is now deeply 
embedded in earth. I have little doubt that 
the part of the causeway where the arches 
are, stood clear on both sides in Roman times : 
the valley on the eastern side has filled up 
since. There are two large arches on the 
causeway in the middle, and a small one 
beyond each, at the northern and southern 
extremities. The fourth arch, the small one 
nearest the town, is much overgrown and 
banked up with earth, but was clearly visible 
when I saw it to my great joy in April, 
1898. The causeway in question then con- 
tains four arches : such a structure I still con- 
sider might be described by Juvenal as a 
pons. Indeed how else could a poet describe 
it? The correct architectural word is swb- 
structio (Frontinus, De aquaed. i. p. 227; 
Keuchen, ‘substructionibus aut  opere 
arcuato.’). But against such an unmetrical 
word, Juvenal might well have exclaimed 


lex pedis officio fortunaque nominis obstat, 
quaque meos adeas, est via nulla, modos. 


He would then be driven to use the word 
pons. This word, connected by Vanicek 
(Etymologisches Worterbuch, p, 152) with 
maros a track, zaréw I tread, means a thing 
one goes over: cp. perpetuus = going on, 
compitum = a going together. Pons then 
signifies a means of going from one side to 
the other. The Arician pons fulfils.this re- 
quirement ; it goes from the town to the hill. 
Though the sense of pons is generally re- 
stricted so as to mean a bridge going over 
water, the word is also used in the sense of 
a causeway acrossa morass. Hirtius, b. G. 
8, 14, pontibus palude constratis legiones 
traducit. Tac. A. 1, 61, § 2: 63 § 5. The 
pons longus of Colonia (Catull. 17) appears 
to have been a kind of causeway across a 
marsh. Statius Silv. 4, 3, 125 (speaking of 
Domitian’s road near Cumae) uses the word 
of a causeway weniet fauente caelo | qui 
foedum nemus et putres harenas | celsis 
pontibus et uia lewabit. I think then that 
pons in Juvenal refers to the structure in 
question. The poet says that Catullus 
the courtier, whose place is in the Alban 
Palace of Domitian on the hill above, ought, 
if he got his deserts, to join the brotherhood 
of beggars, and beg on the causeway in the 
valley below the palace. 
G. Own. 


WARDE FOWLER'S ROMAN 
FESTIVALS. 


The Roman Festivals of the Period of the 
Republic, by W. Warve Fow ter. §8vo., 
373 pp. Macmillan. 


Tue years 1899-1900 bid fair to be as nota- 
ble for contributions to the study of Roman 
religion as were the years 1883-1885, when 
Jordan revised Preller’s Rémische Mythologte 
(finished in 1883), Roscher founded his 
memorable Lexikon (1884), and Wissowa 
revised the Sacral-alterthiimer in Marquardt’s 
Handbuch (1885). The present work opened 
the year 1899, it has already been followed 
by Emil Aust’s Religion der Rémer (Miin- 
ster i. W. Aschendorff), and we may expect 
Georg Wissowa’s book on Roman religion 
for Iwan Mueller’s Handbuch before many 
months. 

A study of Roman religion based on the 
calendar is no new idea which needs an 
introduction ; it is as old as the Augustan 
age when a scholar and a poet both wrote 
on this plan. For the Romans it was the 
most naturaland convenient method, butfrom 
our standpoint it is neither natural nor 
convenient and has, especially in an intro- 
ductory text-book, serious disadvantages, 
caused principally by the necessary scatter- 
ing and consequent separation of kindred 
topics. The author frankly acknowledges 
this (p. 19) and strives to reduce the evil 
to a minimuin by adding a concluding chap- 
ter of a general character and good indices. 
The evil is there, however, and yet if we 
examine the book closely, I think we shall 
acquiesce in his choice, for there is a supreme 
advantage gained by following the calendar. 
It lies in the fact that in a book of small 
compass, we can thus best fulfil the first 
demand of real scholarship, the preservation 
of a sharp line of demarcation between /act 
and theory. The student may need to read 
« book thus planned more often and more 
slowly, but eventually he will have a hold 
on the subject greater than would ever be 
possible from the perusal of a merely ideo- 
logical presentation. 

Any attempt to criticise a book containing 
such a mass of small points as the one in 
hand, must meet detail by detail, and one 
of the strong points of the ‘ Roman Festi- 
vals’ is that like any well written book in 
a field as disputed as Roman religion, by 
its very lucidity and thoroughness it arouses 
a spirit of antagonism, and in many cases 
provides the weapons with which to fight. 
This is, undoubtedly, part of the author's 
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purpose, as it ought to be of everyone who 
realises the eternally unfinished state of our 
knowledge concerning the religious beliefs 
of the Romans. Before descending to minor 
criticism which, to be profitable, must be 
mainly adverse, it is fair to examine the 
general purpose and spirit of the book, 
which merit very high praise. In his preface 
the author tells us of years of labour inter- 
mittently applied to his subject, and we are 
more than ready to believe him, for his 
work bears every mark of having slowly 
ripened into its final form and of not hav- 
ing been ‘forced’ for the market by a kind 
of literary ‘hot-house culture’ so common 
in these days. There is no haste and no 
superficiality about it. This is attested 
among other things by his command of the 
literature of the subject. It is a real pleas- 
ure to see the faithful work, notably of 
German scholarship, published unobtrusively 
in Programme, Indices Lectionum, and in- 
augural theses, brought into its merited 
place and used to the full. The older works, 
those for example, of Merkel and Lobeck, 
are often referred to, as well as the latest 
contributions to the subject, e.g., by Wissowa, 
Roscher, Aust, Peter, De Marchi. I shall 
take occasion below to mention one or two 
omissions. In his use of this vast mass of 
literature the author has employed a method 
which is abundantly deserving of imitation. 
He has not contented himself with mere 
dead citations, but has enlivened and en- 
riched his quotations by giving the gist of 
the matter in a sentence or two, following 
this in many cases, in a foot note, by a 
criticism not only of the particular work, 
but of the author as well. As these criti- 
cisms seem to me, in the main, just, they 
cannot fail to profit the beginner, by put- 
ting him on his guard and giving him what 
our German friends call a ‘ genaue Ovientier- 
ung. For the advanced student they lend 
avery decided piquancy to the flavour of 
the book, for they are never lacking in 
boldness, though they are always kindly. 
The quotations, as far as I have tested them, 
are accurate ; there is, however, a rather too 
free use of the formula ‘op. cit.’ a practice 
as inconvenient for the reader as it is con- 
venient for the author. As the book is 
intended for reference quite as much as for 
consecutive reading, it is extremely awk- 
ward to have to look back through footnotes, 
e.g., on p. 90, note 4, where the reader has 
to go back two pages to find what ‘ Hugh 
Macmillan, op. cit., p. 121,’ means. The 
articles in Roscher’s Lexikon are usually 
cited with the author's name ; they ought 
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always to be, in a work where the quality 
of the contributors varies as much as it does 
there. On p. 333 I am delighted to find a 
favourite treatise of mine (L. Krahner’s 
Grundlinien zur Geschichte des Verfalls der 
rimischen Staatsreligion Halle 1837), highly 
recommended, but as neither the place of 
publication, nor the German title is given, 
it is to be feared that the reader who hears 
of it for the first time, will have some diffi- 
culty in getting hold of it—a footnote would 
have saved trouble. But this is a great ex- 
ception, and a very pardonable one, in a 
book offering so many chances for such slips, 
of which so few actually occur. It is to be 
regretted that the author did not add one 
more rubric to his admirable indices, and 
give us a collected bibliography—after the 
fashion of E. A. Gardner’s in his Greek Sculp- 
ture, another book of the same series—a 
mere catalogue of the books he has incident- 
ally cited would make a very complete list 
of the most valuable works on the subject. 
In that case an extended system of abbrevi- 
ations might have been employed, similar in 
plan to the small one printed on the page 
back of the table of contents, with a decided 
gain in clearness and space. 

Judged by ‘the company he keeps,’ the 
author seems to stand where three ways 
meet—he is in full sympathy with the 
patient Detuilforschung of the Germans, 
inclined to supplement this by a judicious 
use of the masses of material, without form 
and void, which the folk-lorists have heaped 
together, and disposed to keep on a broad 
gauge by the use of books dealing with 
other fields of religious history, e.g., Robert- 
son Smith’s Religion of the Semites. This is 
a combination as desirable as it is rare. He 
never manifests impatience with the most 
minute points, for example, the discussions 
regarding the dies natalicius of an obscure 
temple, and on the other hand, he seldom 
lets the glittering hypothesis of the folk- 
lorists carry him off his feet. There is un- 
doubtedly much to be said for the use of 
folk-lore in interpreting Roman religion, as 
enabling us to pass from the cult-practices 
about which we are often informed to the 
underlying motives of which we usually 
know nothing, yet possibly the reader may 
feel the need of an drorporaov against the 
‘Corn-spirit ’’ in the book (cf., index s. v. 
Corn-spirit), though a foot-note on p. 118 
shows the author is on his guard. In two 
places only do we find traces of Spencerian 
Euhemerism (in the treatment of Faunus, 
p. 258, seq., and that of Carmenta, p. 292) ; 
in both of these cases his pietas in following 
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an old teacher makes us ready to forgive, 
though I doubt if the arguments adduced 
will prevail to convince us that the Fawni 
and the Carmentes were apotheosized recol- 
lections, the first of ‘ wild men from the 
hills,’ the second of ‘wise women whose 
skill and spells assisted the operation of 
birth.’ At least one difficulty is that the 
plurality of Fawni and Carmentes seems to 
belong to a comparatively recent epoch, 
whereas the earliest {cult knew only of 
Faunus and Carmenta or Carmentis. In 
the latter case, two attributes of the birth- 
goddess originally expressed in a pair of 
cult-titles Porrima, Postvorta, (cf. Patulcius- 
Clusivius, Panda-Cela, and the other in- 
stances collected in my pamphlet De deorum 
Romanorum cognominibus, Quaestiones  se- 
lectae, Leipsic, Teubner, 1898), afterwards 
attained to an individuality separate from 
Carmenta and from each other. Yet as the 
author himself says (p. 265), ‘on such ques- 
tions certainty is impossible, and dogmatism 
entirely out of place.’ The one road which 
the author avoids, and by his avoidance, 
will, I venture to say, win the approval of 
all sober scholars, is that of etymology (cf. 
p. 35, 258, and esp. 163 ff.). The inability 
of etymology as employed in the study of 
religion, to carry a man anywhere except 
into the ditch, does not need much demon- 
stration since Usener’s Gétternamen showed 
what havoc it could wreak, even in the 
hands of a scholar who, in point of brilliancy 
and learning, has few peers. 

I turn now to certain details. P. 37 ff. 
In connection with the discussion of Mars, 
the conservatism displayed in regard to 
Roman mythology is very refreshing, but on 
the question whether Mars had to do origin- 
ally with vegetation, the last word has not 
yet been said. P. 53 note 2. The quotation 
from Varro Sat. Men. fr. 506 te Anna ac 
Peranna which is supposed to offer ‘ some 
ground for believing that the two words 
implied two deities on occasion or originally ’ 
seems to me to indicate the opposite. Were 
not Anna and Perenna or Peranna simply 
two cult-titles, embracing from two sides the 
functions of a goddess, whose name is to us 
unknown, Anna as the goddess of the year at 
its beginning, Perenna as the goddess of the 
year at itsend? /.55. In support of the 
thesis that Liber, the god of fertility in 
general, was originally Juppiter Liber, 
possibly a reference might be given to the 
other epithets of Juppiter, which indicate his 
relationship to fertility, though to be sure 
they seem all of them comparatively young, 
te. J. Almus (Augustin, de civ. dei vii. 11) 
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J. Frugifer (C.LL. xii. 336 and Apul. de 
mundo 37.) J. Maius (Macr. Sat. i., 12, 17). 
P. 56. Of a goddess Pubertas I have been 
able to find no trace. Is this not a mis- 
statement for Juventas (cf. note 4 on the 
same page). P.68. The absence of Venus 
Verticordia from the Fasti Praenestini and 
its presence in Lydus may possibly be 
accounted for by the fact that Lydus’s 
statement goes back directly or indirectly to 
Verrius Flaccus’s Commentarii de feriis of 
which the Fasti Praenestini was merely an 
abbreviation. Fortuna Virilis the more 
important goddess is alone met in the Fasti, 
while the Commentarii, being fuller, added 
the less important Venus Verticordia. P. 80, 
The suggestion Pales (urbana) = Palatua is 
ingenious, but I doubt if it will gain much 
of a following. P. 89 note 5 add Prell.- 
Rob. i, 260, 4. The same page (n. 2) contains 
a very valuable definition of indigitation 
P. 100. On the Lares Praestites, Wissowa’s 
Analecta Romana Topoyraphica (p. 18, 19) 
Halle 1897 should have been used. Wissowa 
shows that this day (May Ist) was the 
original dedication day of the Aedes Larum 
in summa Sacra Vie, which was restored by 
Augustus and rededicated on June 27 (cf. 
Ovid F. vi. 791). The Lares Praestites are 
merely dragged in here by Ovid in order to 
tell the airwov. P. 121, 2. Is Mercurius 
anything else but the Roman equivalent for 
(‘Eppijs) euroAatos? P. 124. In as much as 
Fortuna Primigenia does not seem to have 
had the cult-title of Publica, it seems 
preferable to me to consider the Fusti 
Venusini in error at this date. The correct 
dedication day of the temple of Fortuna 
Primigenia was probably Nov. 13 (ef. 
Fasti Arv.), a date especially appropriate, 
being the ides, a day sacred to Juppiter 
whose daughter this very Fortuna Prim- 
igenta was (ef. my Cognomina p. 53 s.v. 
Primigenia and Publica) P. 130 n. 4. For 
the derivations of Moneta, Jordan Top. 2, 
109 might be added. I doubt whether 
Livius Andronicus’s translation Mvnyoovvyn 
= Moneta gives us much more help than 
his other famous parallel Mopa= Morta, 
P. 131. On Janus and Cardea might be 
compared Wissowa Philol. Abhandl. M. Hertz 
dargebracht p. 165. Since the publication of 
the ‘ Festivals’ we have Aust’s articles in 
Pauly-Wissowa s.v. Cardea and Carna. 
P. 142, 2. The scepticism in regard to the 
age of the term Juno=Genius muliebris is 
well in place. P. 156. On the veiled 
statue in the temple of Fortuna tn foro 
Boario compare Wissowa Anal. Kom. Top. 
p. 8, 9 P. 160 n. 4 If, as the author 
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asserts, the Jovis signum, of Livy’s epit. 14, 
is a confusion with a statue of Summanus, 
he has no authority for the statement that 
the foundation of the temple of the latter 
‘was the result of the destruction by 
lightning, no doubt at night, of a figure 
of Juppiter on the Capitol.’ But altogether 
aside from this minor point, it is at least 
possible that Swmmanus was a function of 
Juppiter originally attached to him in the 
form of a cult-title, which gradually 
separated itself from him and took on an 
individuality of its own (cf. Terminus and 
Juppiter.) Possibly the presence of two 
inscriptions to Juppiter Summanus—C.I.L. 
v. 3256 (Verona), v. 5660 (Ager Mediolan.) 
may indicate a survival of the old cult, but 
not much weight can be attached to them, 
as they are late and may indeed be merely 
a local contamination, P. 171. On the 
tomb at Vulci, G. Kirte’s article in the 
Jahrbuch des deutsch. Archaeolog. Instituts 
xii. (1897) p. 57 ff. should be cited. P. 196. 
we may ask whether ‘the genuine Italian 
Hercules’ ever existed. .197. The inter- 
pretation of the bronze vase from Capua, as 
Hercules and Cacus is extremely doubtful, 
ef. C. Robert in Hermes xix (1884) p. 480. 
P. 209. In the quotation of the mutilated 
fragment from the Arval calendar to Aug. 
23, there is a curious (intentional ?) inver- 
sion of the orderas given by MommsenC./.L.? 
I. p. 215. P. 229, The most authoritative 
derivation of /uppiter Feretrius and worth 
quoting, even if one does not agree, is that 
of Osthoff in Domatzewski’s Religion des 
rim. Heeres p. 120. P. 283 n. 5. Add 
Plut. Numa 15 and Arnob. v. 1, but the 
latter passage mentions the swindler 
Valerius Antias as the source—a fact which 
ought to be mentioned asa decided check on 
its credibility. P. 239. The _ sceptical 
attitude toward the existence of a goddess 
Meditrina in the face of R. Peter’s article in 
Roscher is highly commendable. P. 266. 
On the Septimontium, Wissowa in the 
Satura Viadrina, Breslau 1897 should be 
compared. P. 289. May not Janus Junonius 
be simply the designation of that particular 
arch (Janus) worshipped at the TZigillum 
Sororium along with Juno Sororia? Quirinus 
seems to bean eponym rather than a genuine 
ézixAnows (see below). 7. 303. He accepts 
unhesitatingly the ‘spear’ derivation for 
Juno Quiritis, but it is anything but sure. 
Why may not Quiritis be connected with 
Quirinus, both as Eponyms, when we should 
have Quiritis: Quirinus: Quirium (the 
town or region) in rough similarity to 
Samnitis: Sabinus: Samnium (cf. Th. Birt 
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Ind. Lect. Marp. 1887. p. xiv, xv). P. 309. 
The phrase ‘ Lares of the family’ is un- 
fortunate (even if Ovid does use it in the 
passage quoted). The author would probably 
be the last to support a theory of the 
plurality of the Lar Familiaris ; he is using 
the phrase as the Romans themselves did 7.e. 
as an equivalent of Zar and Penates, yet it 
is apt to be misleading to a beginner. 
P. 324. Is the identification of Flora and 
Horta Quirint intended ; or is Flora merely 
a printer’s slip for Hora? 

The following typographical errors have 
caught my eye: p. 47 (middle) Varrius 
>Verrius: p. 72 (middle) June 25>June 
24; p. 167 (last line) Primogenia > Primi- 
genia; p. 217 (two thirds down) B.c. 230 
>B.c, 220 (the correct date is giveu on p. 
252); p. 231 n. 3 Retzel>Ratzel (2). On 
p. 18 and 243 the home of Prof. Wissowa is 
given as Berlin, it should be Halle 4/8. 

To serve as an ‘ Introduction’ the book is 
well fitted in spite of its difficulty. The 
inevitable severity of treatment has been 
relieved as much as was possible without loss 
of dignity. Yet it is not for the beginner 
alone, and it is safe to predict that the 
‘Roman Festivals’ will be woven into the 
web of scientific investigation by being 
frequently quoted in the future. The only 
sad feature about the book is one for which 
the author is not responsible, except in a 
way flattering to himself; it is the added 
proof, which his work affords, of the limita- 
tions of our possible knowledge of the 
subject. When an author so equipped with 
the natural gift of shrewd judgment and the 
acquired one of great learning is compelled 
again and again to bring in the Scotch 
verdict of non-liquet it shows us the poverty 
of the Testimonies, and the untrustworthy 
character of many of our witnesses, to say 
nothing of the general difficulty of dealing 
with purely circumstantial evidence. But 
we are the richer for the book, both for 
what it contains in itself, as well as for the 
stimulus to investigation which it ought to 
afford. 

JessE BenepicT CARTER. 

Princeton University. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
ITALY. 

Rome.—On the 17th of November a hidden treasure 
of gold pieces, nearly 400 in number, came to light 
close to the Church of S. Maria Liberatrice, near the 
house of the Vestals. The majority (over 300) belong 
to the Emperor Anthemius, who died A.D. 467, and 
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there are nine rare specimens with the name of his 
wife Aelia Marcia Euphemia, daughter of Marcianus. 
The oldest dates from Constantius II. (337-861), and 
bears figures of Rome and Constantinople supporting 
a shield inscribed GLORIA REIPVBLICAE; there are 
also aurei of Valentinian III. (425-455), representing 
the Emperor crushing a dragon, of Libius Severus, of 
Marcianus, and of Leo I. (457-474). They were pro- 
bably hidden at the time of a barbaric invasion in 
the last quarter of the fifth century.! 

The Curia of Diocletian (A.p. 283) is fast being 
brought into evidence in the Church of S. Adriano by 
the demolition of the surrounding houses and the 
removal of the rubbish from the facade. The dis- 
covery of the foundations of the intervening steps 
shows that the area of the later Comitium was many 
feet lower than that of the old Curia. A pedestal 
found opposite the door of the Comitium bears two 
sets of records, the first of A.p. 154, in the consul- 
ship of L. Verus and Sex. Lateranus, the other 
being a dedication to Mars by Maxentius in A.D. 312, 
just before his defeat by Constantine the Great.? 

Fano, near Pesaro (the ancient Fanum Fortunae). 
Remains of a great public edifice have come to light, 
possibly the basilica described by (pseudo-) Vitruvius 
in Book V. Embedded in a later wall were several 
fine statues of members of the gens Julia, which had 
probably been set up in the local Augusteum.' 

GREECE. 

Andros.—Among the recent acquisitions of the 
new local museum are: (1) a marble stele representing 
a man and seated woman, inscribed :....cov xpnorot 
xalpere ; (2) a sepulchral relief of a youth and a boy, 
inscribed : ’"AckAdm@v "AckAdmwvos xaipe ; (3) a head 
of a youth in marble, of the Roman period ; (4) a slab 
of grey marble inscribed with a decree, similar to oue 
given in Athen. Mittheil. i. (1876), p. 237.3 

Pavos.—The excavations have been completed, and 
the whole of the Asklepieion thrown open. Near 
the temple on the Acropolis were found remains of 
apparently prehistoric dwellings, with painted and 
monochrome pottery. Some old tombs had been used 
again for later burials; these contained articles of 
jewellery, also a new type of sarcophagus, with cover 
like the roof of a temple and a place in the middle 
for the portrait of the deceased. Ross appears to 
have seen similar sarcophagi from Rheneia (Leisen, i. 
p- 36; Arch, Aufs. ii. p. 290). A shrine was found, 
with inscriptions to Artemis AnAim and Athena 
Kuy@in, consisting of a quadrangular temenos with 
altars, etc. Among the dedicatory offerings were 
bronze pins, terracottas, fragments of vases, and 
Egyptian figures.* 

Thessaly.—Two new bee-hive tombs have been 
discovered near Marmaryani, but of a small and poor 
type. They contained vases with geometrical decora- 
tion and small iron objects. Traces of older 
(neolithic ?) settlements were also visible, consisting 
of fragments of unpainted pottery, bones of animals 
worked into rude tools, querns, and stone imple- 
ments, but absolutely no metal. 


1 Athenaeum, 2 Dec. 1899; cf. Berl. Phil. Woeh. 
9 Dee. 

 thid. 16 Dec. 

3 Athen. Mittheil, xxiv. (1899) p. 357, M1. 
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BULGARIA. 


Philippopolis, Eastern Roumelia.—M. Georges 
Seure, of the French School at Athens, has made an 
interesting discovery in the shape of a Thracian 
triumphal car of about the fourth century of the 
Empire. It was excavated in a tumulus, in which 
the servants and belongings of some general who fell 
in a battle close by, appear to have been interred. 
All the metallic fittings of the chariot were found, 
with small bronze decorative figures, the harness for 
one horse, five human skulls, and several weapons. 
The whole has now been put together in perfect order 
and exhibited in the local museum. It is said that 
only two other Roman chariots have been discovered, 
one of which is now in the Vatican.‘ 

H. B. WALrERs. 


Numismatic Chronicle, Part 3, 1899. 

G. F. Hill. ‘ Olba, Cennatis, Lalassis. A study 
of the coinage and history based on a much fuller 
and more critical list of the coins than any hitherto 
published. —J. Maurice. ‘Essai de classification 
chronologique des émissions monétaires de l’atelier 
d’Antioche pendant la période Constantinienne.’— 
G. F. Hill. ‘ Bibliographical notes on Greek numis- 
matics.’—C. J. Rodgers. ‘Roman coins found in 
India.’ Denarii of the Republic and of early 
Emperors found in the Panjab. 

Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik (Berlin). Vol. xxii. 
(1899), Parts 1-3. 


R. Weil. ‘Pisa.’ On the connexion of the 
Pisatans with the Olympic Games and the gold coins 
supposed to have been struck by them in B.c. 364. 
—H. Dressel. ‘Numismatische Analekten.’ 1. 
Representations of the Temple of Vesta on Roman 
coins (with good photographs). 2. The well-known 
medallion of Antoninus Pius, with reverse, Tiber 
welcoming the serpent Aesculapius, represents the 
navalia (not a bridge) and Mons Aventinus (not the 
Tiber-Island itself). 8. €P GC on coins of the 


Constantine period. In some combinations of mint- 
letters this word appears. Dressel suggests that it 
is equivalent to AMor which, read backwards, gives 
roMa.—E, A. Stiickelberg. ‘Die Miinzfunde von 
Vindonissa.’ Roman coins, chiefly bronze, discovered 
in 1897 and 1898 at Windisch (Vindonissa) in 
Aargau, Switzerland. Many specimens were found 
cut in two (like our early silver pennies) for 
convenience of small change.—A. Dessau. ‘Die 
Familie der Kaiserin Sulpicia Dryantilla.’ From the 
inscription in the MHeroon at Oenoanda Dessau 
gathers that this Empress was the daughter of one of 
the sons of the Roman Senator Sulpicius Pollio by 
his wife Claudia Ammiana Dryantilla.—Reviews. 
Macdonald’s Hunterian collection ; Wroth’s Coins of 
Galatia &c.—Obituaries of A. Chabouillet (d. 5 Jan. 
1899) and of Jan Pieter Six, the well-known 
numismatist of Amsterdam, who died 17 July, 1899. 
Wakwick Wroru. 





+ Daily News, 10 Jan. 1900. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xx. 3. 
Whole No. 79. 1899. 

The Greek verbal in -TxO, part iii., C. E. Bishop. 
Semasiological Possibilities, ii., F. A. Wood. Servius 
and the Scholia of Daniel, part i, R. B. Steele. 
The Manuscripts of the Letters of Cicero to Atticus in 
the British Museum, S. B. Platner. The Strue- 
ture of Dionysit Halicarnassensis Epistula ii, ad 
Ammaeum, Winifred Warren. 

Reviews AND Book norices. Lane’s Latin 
Grammar for Schools and Colleges (E. P. Morris). 
Masqueray’s T’raité de métrique greeque (C. W. E. 
Miller). 


Hermathena. No. 25. 1899. 

The Second Temple of the Pythian Apollo, J. B. 
Bury. Notes and Corrections to Varro's RB. R. ii. iii., 
Robinson Ellis. The Guest of Maecenas, A. A. 
Burd. The Sixty-seventh Ode of Catullus, W. A. 
Goligher. Sophocles Interpreted by Virgil, A. A. 
Burd. Notes on Cicero, Ad Atticum xiii., J. S. 
Reid. On Some Passages of Bacchylides, F. Blass. 
Professor Ellis’s Edition of Velleius, L. C. Purser. 
Mr. E. A. W. Budge’s Edition of the Lives of Maba 
Styén and Gabra Kréstés, R. H. Charles. A new 
Fragment of the Laches of Plato, J. G. Smyly. 
Palmer’s Heroides of Ovid, A, Leeper. Mr. Kenyou's 
Palaeography of Greek Papyri, J. G. Smyly. Notes 
on Aristotle’s Parva Naturalia, J. I. Beare. The 
Aleestis at Melbourne. T. G. Tucker. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 23, 4. October, 
1899. 

Perse a-t-il attaqué Néron?, E. Haguenin. The 
question is reduced to two irreconcilable terms, and 
has consequently two solutions, (1) if value is 
attached to the third sentence of the last paragraph 
of the Vita it follows clearly that Persius never 
attacked Nero, (2) if this sentence is rejected then the 
coincidence of certain lines in Persius (i, 93 99-102, 
105) with a historical remark of Dion Cassius (lxi. 
20) seems to confirm the opinion of which the trace 
is found in the second sentence of the Vita, viz. it is 
probable and only probable that P. has by allusions 
criticized Nero, but only asa poet. Notes d’épigraphie 
milésienne. @vopia...dewpta...Peopta, B. Haussoullier. 
The text of several inscrr. The word above given is 
rightly explained by Hesychius s.v. @vwpdév- rpawe(av 
thy Ta Obn hvddocoucay i.e. Ovopla=edbwxia, see also 
Suidas s.v. @vwpds and Et. Magn. s.v. @uwpirns. 
Cicero, Fin. i, §§ 61-72, L. Havet. Critical Notes. 
MeAacyoi, J. Lévy. Admitting the equation reAacyds 
—medapyds, it is probable that MeAacyds denotes 
the man with white hair, the old man. The 
Pelasgians are to the Greeks nothing but those 
who have preceded them. In fact the Pelasgians 
only appear in order to be replaced by others, they 
are fe the antecedent of what is known. La prose 
métrique ct le Dialogue des orateurs, H. Bornecque. 
The author of the Dialogus and Tacitus are both 
opposed to a certain metrical prose which was sought 
after by Cicero and his followers. At the same time 
both knew the laws of metrical prose while not apply- 
ing them. There is then much probability that the 
Dialogus is the work of Tacitus. The metrical prose 
also helps us to determine the date of the composi- 
tion of the Dialogus. Tacitus wrote it about 81 but 
kept it in his drawer till he had become a celebrated 
author, and published it not earlier than 96. The 


metrical prose thus confirms the hypothesis of 
Boissier put forward in the Journal des Savants, 
1887, in a criticism of Goelzer’s edition. 


Neue Jahrbicher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum, cte. Vol. 3. Part 8, 1899. 

Der Landmann des Menandros, U. v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff. Menander’s comedies are much more 
closely allied to the Euripidean tragedies than to the 
unrestrained licence of the old comedies. The 
‘yewpyds Was a serious piece whose attraction lay in 
the contrast of character. From this fragment we 
can appreciate the true character of the plays of 
Menander which have been manipulated by Plautus 
and Terence. Der Dichter Lucretius, VY. Marx. 
Seeks to fill up the gaps in our knowledge of the 
poet and deals especially with our information about 
his death, the dedication to Memmius, and the in- 
vocation of Venus. He lived from B.c. 96 to B.c. 
55, and through his poem sought to become a client 
of the Memmian gens. The invocation of Venus 
was motived by the fact that Memmius was the son- 
in-law of Sulla who was especially devoted to that 
goddess. It was probably composed in the year of 
his death when Pompey dedicated the Temple of 
Venus Victrix together with the new theatre. Zw 
gegenwartigen Stande der Platonischen Frage (con- 
tinued), O. Immisch. Agrees with Usener that the 
Phaedrus was composed in 403, though 409/408 
may be taken as the assumed date, which will 
suit the opposition to the leaning of Lysias in 
rhetoric and democracy as well as the prophecy con- 
cerning Isocrates. Nothing in the subject matter 
conflicts with the early date, since the tri-partite 
division of the soul does not agree with that put 
forward in the Republic. Die Urheimat der 
Germanen, A Hedinger. This is to be sought in 
Scandinavia. In an appendix H. Hirt from an 
historico-philosophical standpoint agrees with this 
result. Zw Horatius, Carm. i. 20, A. Teuber. 
Suggests éw iubes wvam for tw bibes uvam. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1899. 

22 Nov. OC. Fredrich, Hippokratische Unter- 
suchungen (R. Fuchs). ‘A good book in spite of 
some weaknesses.’ M. Hodermann, Xenophon’s 
Wirtschaftslehre (A. Doring), favourable. Mytho- 
graphi Graeci, ILI, 1. Pseudo-Eratosthenis Cata- 
sterismi, rec. A. Olivieri (G. Thiele), favourable. A 
Uhl, Quaestiones criticae in L. Annaet Senecae 
dialogos (W. Gemoll), unfavourable. 

29 Nov. J. Hampel, Was lehrt Aischylos’ Orestie 
fir die Theaterfrage? (M. Maas), favourable. W. 
Ruge and E. Friedrich, Archdologische Karte von 
Kleinasien (A. Korte), very favourable. Dionysii 
Halicarnassi opuscula, edd. H. Usener et L. Rader- 
macher, I (G. Ammou). ‘A model of learning, 
acumen, and accuracy.’ J. Szczepanski, Beitrag zur 
Therapie des Galen and F. Meyer, Beitrag zur 
Therapie des Galen (R. Fuchs), favourable in both 
cases. E. Aust, Die Religion der Rémer (H. Steu- 
ding). ‘Deserves a hearty welcome.’ E. Diehl, 
De M finali epigraphica (M.1.), favourable. 

6 Dec. Th. Boreas, Das weltbildende Prinzip in 
der platonischen Philosophie (A. Doring). Shows 
learning and ability, but is misconceived. <Aris- 
totelis Ars rhetorica, it. ed. A. Roemer (M. Wallies), 
favourable. L, Cohn, LZinteilung und Chronologie 
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der Schriften Philos (R. Asmus), very favourable. 
H Doege, Quae ratio intercedat inter Panaetium et 
Antiochum Ascalonitam in morali philosophia 
(Hoyer), favourable. Horatius, Die Oden wnd 
Epoden, erkl. von E. Rosenberg, 3.A. (J. Hiussner). 
* Highly to be recommended for school use.’ 

13 Dec. R. Meister, Beitrdge zur griechischen Epi- 
graphik und Dialektologic. 1. (P. Cauer), favourable. 
S. Reiter, Die Abschiedsrede der Antigone (H. Morsch). 
‘Smoothly written, simple, and modest.’ L. Horton- 
Smith, The Establishment and Extension of the Law 
of Thurneysen and Havet (Bartholomae). ‘ Carries 
the problem no further.’ G. L. Hendrickson, I. The 
Dramatic Satura and the Old Comedy at Rome. II. 
A Pre-Varronian Chapter of Roman Literary History 
(J. Tolkiehn). ‘Shows acuteness and learning but 
does not convince on all points.’ F. Ramorino, 
Ligdamo e Ovidio, C. Pascal, I. Un titolo di un 
poema di Cicerone. Il. Lezioni di aleuni passi di 
Cicerone (J. Tolkiehr:), unfavourable. Quintiliano, 
Il libro X della Instituzione oratoria, comm. da D. 
Bassi (H. Steinberg), very favourable, P. Wessner, 


Untersuchungen zur Lateinischen Scholien-Litteratur 
(O, Froehde), favourable. 

20 Dec. Ph. Martinon, Sophocle, Ocdipe a Colone, 
traduit en vers (H. Morsch). Chr. Kirchhoff, Dra- 
matische Orchestik der Hellenen (M. Maas). Much 
learning and labour misdirected. W. Koch, Kaiser 
Julian der Abtriinnige (RK. Asmus), very favourable. 
Horatii carmina, Textausgabe von G. Kriiger (0. 
Weissenfels), favourable. W.Dennison, The epigraphic 
sources of the writings of Suetonius (B. Kiibler), 
favourable. Commentationes philologae Jenenses vi. 2 
(Klotz), favourable. 

27 Dee. Sophokles, erkl. von F. W. Schneidewin 
und A. Nauck. 8. Biindchen. Anhang, von E. Bruhn 
(H. G.). IJmagines inscriptionum graecarum anti- 
quissimarum, it. composuit H. Roehl (O. Kern), 
Good, in spite of some strange omissions. C. E. 
Bishop, The Greek Verbal in-reo. I. (P. Cauer). 
‘No new results obtained.’ F. Gitting, De Flavio 
Capro Consentii fonte (O. Froehde), favourable. W. 
Sieglin, Schwlatlas zur Geschichte des Altertums (R. 
Oehler), favourable. 
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ADDENDUM. 


‘ AcrIcoLA’s INVASION OF IRELAND ONCE More.’ 


Pror. ALFRED GuDEMAN desires the following additional corrections (which arrived too 
late to be incorporated) to be made in his paper on the above : — 


On p. 52 cancel note 2 and substitute :— 


The presence, finally, of the deposed Irish King in Agricola’s camp is far more plausibly accounted for if 
he came there after Agricola’s invasion, than if we suppose him, on hearing of Agricola, to have taken refuge 
with the Roman general. Again, Agricola, if he had not yet carried out his intention of invading Ireland, 
would have had every reason for retaining an exile embittered against his countrymen, wmicitiae causa not 
specie amicitiac. After his return, however, there were good grounds for suspecting anyone who came from 
Ireland. 


P. 53. To end of first paragraph (‘acquainted ’) add the following note :— 


All previous knowledge of the island, acquired through traders, is expressly said to have been confined 
to the approaches and harbors. The immediately preceding item of information, meagre though it be, was, 
therefore, clearly due to another source, namely to Agricola, who, if domuit etc. have any reference to Ireland 
at all, must have proceeded farther than the aditus ct portus, 


















